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He promiſed a ſecond volume of 
this hiſtory when I publiſhed the firſt, 
it is now become a debt of ſo many years 
ſtanding, that I do not know whether the bare 
diſcharging it will be thought ſufficient, with- 
out ſaying ſomething in excuſe for my having 
deferred it ſo long. And yet upon ſecond 
thoughts, I believe I might eaſily have been 
forgiven, if I had never diſcharged it: For the 
world is not ſo rigid in demanding debts of 
this kind as we authors imagine. But to deal 
| plainly, I have been many years employed in 
buſineſs of another kind; though I muſt con- 
feſs it has been with very little advantage to 

A 2 | the 
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the public or myſelf; and much leſs do I 


propoſe any great benefit to ariſe to either from 


this undertaking. However, it has ſerved to 
ſhift the ſcene a little, and to gratify my own 
inclinations, in renewing my acquaintance 
with thoſe ſtudies which I have formerly 
purſued. 

I have pleaſed myſelf with the thoughts of 
doing ſome ſort of juſtice to the memory of a 
race of worthies, who may be called the firſt 
Aſſertors of public liberty: And if I have not 
ſucceeded ſo well in it as I could with, I hope 
it will be imputed rather to the nature of the 
ſubject, than to any want of my endeavours. 
In the former part of this hiſtory, I did not 
find it an eaſy taſk to take off that veil of fable 


and fiction, which has been thrown over the 


firſt ages of Greece, and to introduce, in the 
room of it ſomething like the co/ourmg of hif— 
tory. And even in the later times, which are 
called h;/torical, I have met with too much 
intricacy and confuſion in the treating of fo 
many ſeparate ſtates, in unravelling their dif- 
ferent intereſts, in deſcribing their different 
manners and cuſtoms, and forms of govern— 
ment, and in connecting the whole with the 


| body of the ſtory. 


In 
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In the progreſs of this work, I have found 
more difliculties of this kind than I appre- 
hended at my firſt entrance upon it ; and it is 
that which, I believe, has chiefly diſcouraged 
others from undertaking it. For I cannot 
otherwiſe conceive how it ſhould happen, that 
the hiſtory of a country, which has been the 
ſcencof ſo much action within itſelf, and which 
has given birth to ſo many great events in 
other parts of the world, ſhould be ſo much 
neglected. I do not mean that it has been 
wholly buried in the ruſt and ruins ofantiquity; 
but it certainly has not received a due propor- 
tion of thoſe improvements which have been 
made of late years both in ancient and modern 
hiſtory, as well as in other arts and ſciences. 
For though there have been many parts of 
the affairs of the Grecians extracted from their 
Hiſtorians and Biographers, Pocts, Orators, and 
Philoſophers, with great variety of gloſſes and 
comments upon them ; yet they are in ſuch 
detached pieces, and ſo unmethodized, that 
they can only ſerve as the ground-work for a 
more regular compoſition ; and as ſuch I have 
made uſe of them. There are ſome collec- 


tions of this kind which are more in the form 
| A 3 of 
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of hiſtory : but the facts contained in them 
are related in ſo dry and lifeleſs a manner, that 
there is nothing of the true ſpirit of Greece in 
them. And a further objection to them is, that 
they are intermixed with the affairs of other na- 
tions, which have no relation to them. This is 
the method obſerved by the writers of Uni- 
verſal Hijlory, whole chief merit is the pre- 
ſerving the order of time ; but for the ſake of 
that, they invert the order of place, and hurry 


you on from one country to another, without 
any natural agreement or connection. Such a 


confuſed varietyof matter may do well enough, 
when it is compriſed in thoſe ſhort compen- 
diums of chronology, which are defigned to im- 
print on the memory the dates of the moſt rer 
markable events, as they have happened in the 
world. But the relating things at length in ag 
hiſtorical way, and blending together ſacred 


ſtory and profane, ancient and modern, foreign 
and domeſtick, as it diſtracts the mind of the 


reader too much, ſo it is a work of too great 


labour and extent for the writer to be tho- 
roughly executed. 


He who has ſucceeded beſt in this way is 


Msnſieur Rollin, who has culled out the flowers 
of 
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of the Grecian ſtory, and interſperſed them in 
the accounts which he has given of the other 


ancient kingdoms and common-wealths, But 
beſides the relating things by piece- meal in the 
confuſed manner before mentioned, he has 
omitted ſeveral particulars which are material, 
and in others which are not ſo, he is too cir- 
cumſtantial. And his reflections, though they 
are generally juſt, are too frequent and too te- 
dious, too trite and obvious, and too juvenile. 
However they may be ſuited to the deſign of 
his province in the inſtruction of youth, and 


may ſerve as lectures to inſtil into their minds 


principles of virtue and morality, they are not 


ſo agreeable as they ſhould be to the laws of 


hiſtory, which will allow of very few reflec- 
tions, but ſuch as naturally ariſe to the reader 
from a ſimple relation of facts, or ſuch at leaſt 
as are interwoven in the body of the ſtory, 
ſo as not to break the thread of it. I would 
not be thought to detract from the merit of 
a work, which has met with a pretty general 


approbation, and is now in every body's hands. 


The author has certainly taken great care and 
pains in it. He is copious in his matter, faith- 
ful in his authorities, and clear and eaſy in his 
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narration ; and there is a ſpirit of liberty 
throughout the whole, which is well ſuited 


to the ſubject, and which few of his country- 


men, except Monſiour Tourreil, have attained 
to. Wherefore, though I had compoſed the 
following ſheets before his hiſtory appeared in 
the world, I will freely own, that it has been 
of ſervice to me in the reviſal of them, 
I'muſt likewiſe acknowledge the lights I 
have received in ſeveral paſſages of this hiſ- 
tory, from the Grecian Antiquities of the moſt 
reverend the Lord Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
who is no leſs eminent for his extenſive know- 
ledge in all parts of learning than for his other 
great qualities. And however this work may 
have ſerved as an amuſement to 47s Grace in 
the early courſe of his ſtudies, it cannot now 
be thought unworthy of his more advanced 
age, nor unbecoming either his holy profeſſion 


or his high ſtation. 

Juſt before I ſent theſe ſheets to the preſs, 
I met with The Hiſtory of Epaminondas, lately 
publiſhed at Paris by the Abbe de la Tour, 
being intended to ſupply the loſs of that life 
of him which was wrote by Plutarch. I like- 
wiſe received A Diſcourſe in manuſcript upon 
| the 
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the ſame ſubject, which had been pronounced 
in the Academy of the Belles Lettres and In- 


ſeriptions, by the Abbe Gedoyn, and which was 
communicated to me in a very obliging man- 
ner from Monſieur de Fontenello. I was defir- 
ous to ſee if any thing material had eſcaped 
me in my account of the greateſt man of 


Greece: And the peruſal of theſe two pieces 
has ſerved to clear up to me ſome doubtful 


paſſages concerning him, and to confirm me 
in others. 


As to this ſecond part of the Grecian ſtory, 
it contains the tranſactions of ſixty-eight years, 
which is not a twentieth part of the time 
compriſed in the firſt volume : But what it 
wants in the number of years is made up in 
the variety of events, and the fulneſs of the 
materials, This compaſs of time, together 
with the twenty-ſeven preceding years of the 
Peloponneſian war, was the moſt active and buſt - 
ling age of the Grecians; who, when they were 
freed from the danger of a foreign enemy, fell 
into ſuch diſſenſions as turned the edge of the 
{word againſt themſelves, and ended in the 
deſtruction of that liberty which they had fo 
gloriouſly defended. There were ſtill among 


them 
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them ſome true patriots, who aimed at nothing 


further than the general ſafety of Greece, and 
an equal balance among the ſeveral common- 
wealths ; But it was the fixing and preſerving 
this balance which created ſo much difficulty 
and diſturbance. Among ſo many different 
governments and popular aſſemblies, it was 
hardly poflible to avoid confuſion and diſcord: 
And the Demagogues, and other artful and 
deſigning men, from hence took - occaſion to 
perplex and inflame matters {till more, in order 
to carry on their own ſelfiſh views at the ex- 
pence of the public. There was one part of the 
conſtitution of Greece well deſigned to reme- 
dy theſe inconveniencies, and that was the 


Council of the Amphiflyons, who were in the 
nature of States General, and were intended 
not only to provide for the common good and 


ſafety of the whole, but to decide the differen- 


ces, and adjuſt the pretenſions of each particu- 
lar ſtate; and great regard was paid to their 


determinations. But though they were con- 


vened twice a year, it was moſtly for form-ſake; 
ſo that, except upon ſome very extraordinary 
occaſions, they ſeldom did any thing that an- 


ſwered the end of their inſtitution. The Gre- 
cians 
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cians had other ſpecious ſhews of liberty, and 
their public harangues were full of it; but it 
was chiefly in ſhew and in words, for the 
ſpirit of it was in a great meaſure loſt. The 
band of amity, which had united them againſt 
the Per/ians, was diſſolved. The open, ge- 
nerous, and diſintereſted valour, which they 
ſhewed upon that occaſion, began daily to 
degenerate into ſloth and luxury, faction and 
corruption, fraud and violence. The greater 
ſtates devoured the leſſer, and then preyed 
upon one another. In ſhort, the great bone 
of contention now among them, was the ſo- 
vereignty of Greece; which moſt of them 
aſpired to in their turns; and ſtill, as one 
competitor failed in it, there ſtarted up an- 


other. Such was the convulſive ſtate of 


Greece at the time of the Peloponneſian war; 
and ſo it continued as long as it was a nation. 
There were indeed ſome quiet intervals; but 
they were ſhort, and ſuch as ſerved rather to 
recover breath than to ſettle any courſe of 
tranquillity. f 

In relating theſò wars of the Grecians among 
themſelves, the reader is not to expect ſuch 
great and ſurpriſing incidents as thoſe which 
happened in their defence againſt the Per/ians. 


He 
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He will not meet with ſuch numerous armies 
as thoſe which came with all the power of 
the Eaſt like an inundation upon them; nor 
with ſuch ſignal victories, as thoſe which 
have perpetuated the names of Marathon, 
Salamis, Plataa, and Mycale. The efforts 
which were then made for the public liber- 
ty had ſomething more than human in them, 
and are not to be accounted for according to 
the ordinary courſe of nature. But however 
the eclat of theſe illuſtrious actions may raiſe 
our attention and admiration, yet an account 
of the inteſtine quarrels which ſucceeded 
them, will furniſh us with more of that 
uſeful knowledge and inſtruction, which is 
to be drawn from hiſtory. There were 
fewer numbers then brought into the field, 
and leſs blood ſhed: But the merit of theſe 
later victories conſiſted more in the {kill 
and conduct of the Generals, and the dif- 
cipline of the troops, than in the number of 
the ſlain. There were more feints and ſtrata- 
gems, marches and counter-marches, incamp- 
ments and decampments, more ſurpriſing of 
garriſons, intercepting of convoys, debauch- 
ing of allies, and eluding of treaties. In ſhort, 
the Grecians were now become much more 
expert 
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expert and refined in the art of war, and leſs 
prodigal of, their lives, than when they had 
nothing but an hardy deſperate valour to op- 
poſe to the multitudes of the Barbarians ; and 


when by that glorious ſtand made at Thermo- 
pyle, one part of them devoted themſelves to 
certain death for the preſervation of the reſt, 
Hence it was, that theſe civil diſcords were 
protracted to a greater length than could 
otherwiſe have been imagined: For con- 


ſidering the heat and rancour with which 
they were carried on, and that the ſcene of 
action lay in fo narrow a compaſs as Greece 
ſtrictly ſo called, it might naturally have been 
expected that things would ſooner have 
been brought to ſome general iſſue, and 
that, by ſome deciſive ſtroke, one of the 
principal republicks would have made an 
entire conqueſt of the whole. Beſides the 
reaſons already given for the long continu- 
ance, and the fatal iſſue of theſe wars, an- 
other material one may be afligned, which 
is, that the Grecians were not content to 
decide their own quarrel, without intereſt- 
ing foreign powers in it. Moſt of them, 
to their eternal reproach, as they found them- 
ſelyes diſtreſſed, made mean applications to 


their 
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their old enemies the Per/fians, who had 
found out the ſecret of fomenting their divi- 
fions, and ſupporting one ſtate againſt another, 
in order to weaken the whole. Philip after- 
wards improved upon the example the Per/ians 
Had ſet him; and thus in the end the Grecian 
liberties were loſt. The means by which 
this change was effected, and the ſtruggles 
which were now and then made by particular 


perſons and ſtates, for recovering the ancient 


Honour of Greece, is chiefly the ſubject bf 
this volume. 


Here it may not be improper. to bes, 
that notwithſtanding theſe commotions, with 
which the whole country was more or leſs agi- 
tated, arts and ſciences received daily improve- 
ment, and were carried on to a great degree 
of perfection; and there was more politeneſs 
and civility, more policy and intrigue, more 
good writing and ſpeaking, and a greater vari- 
ety of men eminent in all profeſſions, than 
in any other period of time in Greece, or in any 
other country in that age of the world.” And 
as a thorough knowledge of the lives and cha- 

| rafters of theſe famous men does very much 


conduce to the knowledge of the hiſtory of 


the times they lived in, I have therefore been 


the 
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r 
the more exact in deſcribing them, ſo as to 
diſtinguiſh their good and bad qualities, and 
to ſhew in what manner, and in what degree, 
they have been beneficial or hurtful to their 
country. In the doing this, I have found it 
difficult to reconcile the different accounts 
which have been given of them by ſome of the 
hiſtorians of thoſe times, who often claſh with 
one another, and ſometimes even with them- 
ſelves. All that I could do in this caſe, was 
to compare them together, to ſupply the de- 
fects of one out of another, and to extract out 


of the whole thoſe particulars, which appeared 


to me the moſt rational and probable, and 
moſt conſiſtent with the common known cha- 


rafter of the perſon I was deſcribing. I have 


obſerved the ſame method with regard to facts, 


as well as perſons, throughout the courſe of 
this hiſtory ; and where I have met with any 
eſſential difference, or manifeſt contradiction, 
I have taken notice of it as ſuch in the body 
of the ſtory. I 

If we conſider how many volumes relating 
to the affairs of the Grecians have been loſt, 
we might expect more confuſion, and greater 
chaſms in their ſtory, than there really are: 


But 
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But it happens very fortunately, that ſome 
of their beſt writers, and of the beſt authority, 
are ſtill remaining, particularly Thucydides, 
| Kenophon and Demoſthenes, who had a great 
ſhare in the tranſactions they relate, and were 
otherwiſe moſt remarkable for their probity 
and veracity. So that the Gracia mendax of 
Juvenal cannot be thought applicable to theſe 
writers, or to the times in which they flou- 
riſhed, but muſt be underſtood only of the 
fabulous age, which undoubtedly is a fitter 
ſubject for the extravagancies of poetry, than 
for the gravity of an hiſtorian, I have accord- 
ingly conſidered it in that light, and have gone 
no further into it than I found neceſſary, in 
order to make a beginning, and to introduce 
the more ſolid and authentick parts of the 
ſtory. And herein I am ſufficiently warranted 
by the example of our own hiſtorians, who 
have not contented themſelves with the wild 
accounts of the ancient Britons, but have had 
recourſe to the Trojan Brute as our founder : 
And the Scottiſh writers begin their relations 
from a ſon of Cecrops the Athenian, or of Ar- 
gus, Who lived an hundred years before him. 


And * there is no great ſtreſs laid upon 
theſe 
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theſe early accounts, they are ſufficient to 
ſhew, that we have grafted upon the ſame 
ſtock of Fable as the Grecians, or rather carried 
it further, and grafted one fable upon another: 
And the ſame vanity has prevailed in ſeveral 
other parts of Europe. 

Here I eannot help obſerving, how much it 
is to the honour of Greece, that ſo many na- 
tions have laid claim to her as their common 
mother; and that they have invented fo many 
fictions and forgeries to be conſidered as Gre- 
cian colonies, when they might more natu- 
rally, and with more credibility, have drawn 
their deſcent from ſome imaginary heroes of 
their own. But it was the eſtabliſhed fame, 
and the real merit of Greece, that made them 
ſo fond of being allied to her: It was the 
learning, wit and delicacy of Athens, the laws 
and diſcipline of Sparta, and the valour and 
love of liberty throughout the whole country, 
which put them upon forming theſe preten- 
ſions, in hopes that, by calling themſelves 


 Grecians, they ſhould be thought to inherit 


their virtues, and to act upon their principles. 
And in ſome reſpects they have copied after 
them, particularly in their forms of govern— 
ment, which have ſerved as models to ſeveral 


.I. A con- 
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conſiderable ſtates in this part of the world, 
but with ſuch variations and improvements, 
as the wiſdom of the later ages has found ne- 
ceſſary. For though the general plan of 
government in Greece was founded upon 
principles of liberty, there were great errors 
and defects in it, which I have curſorily taken 
notice of, in relating the tumults and diſor- 
ders that have been occaſioned by them. Some 
of theſe imperfections are ſtill retained in the 
republicks which are now ſubſiſting in Europe; 
and others have been added, by refining too 
much, and aiming at more perfection than 
that ſort of government is capable of. I know 
there have been ſeveral attempts to ſhew, that 
there may be ſuch a thing as a perfect com- 
monwealth : But how plauſible ſoever the 
arguments for it may appear in writing, they 
are not eaſily to be reduced to practice, ſo as 
to prevent the tyranny of e few in an oli- 
garchy, or the licentiouſneſs of e many in a 
democracy. This was the caſe of the two 
principal ſtates of Greece, upon which moſt of 
the others were founded. 2 

In Sparta indeed, according to the ſettle- 
ment of Lycurgus, there was the appearance 
of a limited monarchy; but it was too limited, 


firſt | ; 


e 
firſt by the authority of the ſenate, and after- 
wards of the Ephori, who, though they were 
originally inſtituted only as a barrier between 
the ſenate and the people, ſoon became the 
ſupreme magiſtrates, and were ſuperior to the 
Kings in every thing but the name, How- 
ever the government ſubſiſted long under this 
form; and the Roman commonwealth was 
founded upon it, the Con/ul; anſwering to the 
two Spartan Kings, and the Tribunvs of the 
people to the Ephori. But theſe Roman magi- 
ſtrates had greater power, and made a worſe 
uſe of it, eſpecially the Tribunes, who, under 
colour of protecting the people in their juſt 
rights, became the authors of moſt of the ſe- 
ditions, tumults, murders, and civil diſcord, 
which happened in the moſt buſy times of the 
commonwealth. As in Sparta the power of 
the Kings was too much reſtrained, ſo in 
Athens the power of the people was too ex- 
ceſſive; and nothing but ſome middle ſcheme 
between theſe extremes, can be ſuppoſed to 
anſwer the true ends of government. I might 
from hence take occaſion to extol the happineſs 


of our own conſtitution, which is ſo equally 
poized by a due diſtribution of power on the 


one hand, and of liberty on the other. But 
a 2 perhaps 
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perhaps ſome may think the boundary lines 
between them are drawn ſo fine, as not to be 
eaſily perceptible; at leaſt this is the moſt 
plauſible pretence for the many party-diſputes 
among us, and the beſt way of accounting for 
our frequent alarms and jealouſies, leſt one 
part of the conſtitution ſhould break in, and 
make encroachments upon the other. Theſe 
are bad effects, but they proceed from a good 
cauſe; and however ſome particulars may be 
affected by them, they have ſeldom gone fo 
far, as to endanger the ſafety of the whole : 
So that notwithſtanding theſe inconveniences, 
we are in the main much happier than any of 
our neighbours, who reproach us with them; 
and our liberty is better ſecured to us, than it 
could be in any of the republicks of Greece, or 
in any of thoſe regal governments in Europe, 
which, though they were formed upon the 
ſame model with ours, have now very little 


remains of their original inſtitution. I have 
made a further digreſſion from my ſubject than 
intended: But in ſpeaking of the Grecian 


governments, and of thoſe which have been 
grafted upon them, I could not, as an Engliſb- 
nau, reſiſt the temptation of ſaying ſomething 
in prefcrence of our own, which is certainly 
the 
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the neareſt to perfection, and is attended with 
very few evils, but ſuch as are of our own 
making. 


But to return to Greece; I have Aihef choſe 
to finiſh my account of it with the death of 
Philip of Macedon, than to carry it on to his 
ſucceſſor. For the affairs of Alexander, beſides 
that they are already related by others in a 
fuller and more unbroken manner, than thoſe 
of the preceding times, are not, ſtrictly ſpeak- 
ing, to be looked upon as a continuation of 
the Grecian ſtory, ſince they relate almoſt en- 
tirely to Macedonia and Pera. Some indeed 
of the Grecians took occaſion, from the abſence 
of Alexander in his caſlern expedition, to at- 
tempt the recovery of their liberty; but he 
ſoon returned upon them; and by the de- 
ſtruction of Thebes, and the victory afterwards 
obtained over the Pelaponneſians by Antipater 
his viceroy in Macedonia, he {truck ſuch a ter- 
ror into the whole country, that he kept them 
in a quiet ſubjection; ſo that if he had lived 
to return again into Greece, he would have 
found it very eaſy to annex it to his own do- 


. minions, and to deſtroy the very name of it. 


However the Grecians ſtill ſubſiſted, but in ſo 
low and lifeleſs a condition, that from the time 


of 


PR EE F A C E. 
of Alexander's captains, until they were ſubdued 
by the Romans, there were very few among 
them, who were diſtinguiſhed for arms and 
counſels, and not many for arts and learn- 
ing : So that, except the famous league of 
| the Achaians under Aratus and Philopemen, 
and the endeavours of Agis and Cleomenes to 
recover the ſtate of Sparta from the encroach- 
ments of the Ephor:, there is very little worth 
recording. 
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Containing the ſpace of forty-two years. 

| CHAP. 1; 

* From the end of the Peloponneſian war, 

f to the death of Socrates. 

Containing the ſpace of five years. . 

: HE victory of Lyſander was ſo terrible a 

5 ſhock to Athens, that though ſhe ga- 
a ? thered ſtrength enough to ſurvive it, 
J ; ſhe could never perfectly recover it. From a pro- 
5 pf ſpect of bringing the war to an happy iſſue, ſhe 

> found herſelf in one hour reduced to the loweſt 
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ebb of fortune, and lay at the mercy of thoſe 
whom ſhe had ſo lately inſulted : For the terms 
obtained by the Jaſt treaty amounted to little 
more than ſurrendering at diſcretion, So that 
from hence we may date the fall of the Athenian 
Empire, which began ſoon after the defeat of the 
Perſians at Mycale, and continued about ſeventy- 
three years. However, the conquerors were fo 
generous as not wholly to extinguiſh the name 
of Athens. They ſaid, They would not be guilly 
of putting out ene of the eyes of Greece, And this 
agrees with what Plutarch relates of Lyſander, 
That wien he fent word to Sparta, That the 
Athenians were taker, the magiſtrates wrote 
back to him, I is ſufficient to have taken them. 
But it 1s certain, they impoſed ſome further 
mark of their conquelt on them: Of which the 
moſt particular was, that they obliged the people 
to break up the democracy, and ſubmit to the 
government of thirty men, wo are commonly 
known by the name of e thirty tyrauts. This 
change was owing cluefly to Ly/ander, who 
about the ſame time introduced the Oligarchy 
into Sames, and other places, which he took in 
as tributary to Albens. In moſt of them he eſta- 
bliſked a decemvirate, which was modelled accord- 
ing to his directions, and made up of his own 
creatures, And thus he treated not only the 
enemies, but the allies of Sparta ; by which 
means he had in a manner engroffed to himſelf 
the whole empire of Greece. | 
Having 
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Having ſettled his conqueſts, he returned in 


triumph to Sparta with the Atheniaz and other eriumph 10 


gallies, and fifteen hundred talents in money, 
together with a great deal of rich booty, beſides 
the crowns of gold and other preſents which had 
been made him by the ſeveral cities. He ſent 
the money to Sparta in ſealed bags by Gylippus, 
who, ripping up the bottom of the bags, took 
out as much as he thought fit, and then ſewed 
them up again. But there happened to be a 
note in each bag, ſpecifying the tum contained 
in it, which Gylippus not being apprized of, the 
fraud by this means was detected : And there- 
upon, either to avoid puniſhment, or out of 
ſhame for having been guilty of ſo mean an 
action, he baniſhed himſclt, and never afterwards 
appeared in Sparta. 

There was a further conſideration in regard to 
this treaſure, whether, according to the Spartan 
laws, it ought to be received into the city. 
Many of the ſobereſt and moſt diſcreet among 
them oppoſed the introducing it; and they were 
the more confirmed in their opinion from this 
inſtance of Gylippus, who, they found, had been 
ſo far influenced by money, as to give up every 
thing elſe for it, and to fully all the glory of his 
paſt actions: For he was otherwiſe a man of 
great reputation, and had acquitted himſelf ex- 
tremely well in the war of Sicily, where he had 
the command of the Spartan troops: And it 
was owing chiefly to him that the Athenians did 
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not make themſelves maſters of that iſland. 
Hercupon the Ephori were obliged to pals a de- 
cree, that none but the old iron money of the 
country ſhould be made current. But Ly/anger”s 
friends would not yet give it up: They reſumed 
the debate, and got the decree reverſed, or at leaſt 
ſo far qualified, that this money, though it was 
to be admitted into the city, was to be employed 
only on puilic occaſions; and it was mide 
capital to convert it to any private ule But 
this did not anſwer the intent of Lycurgas, 
which was by prohibiting the uſe of gold and 
ſilver, to reſtrain covetouinels and luxury. 
Plutarch oblerves upon this occaſion, that the 
il conſequence of riches was not ſo eſfectually 
prevented, by forbidding the uſe of money in 
Private, as it was encouraged, by allowing it in 
public: 71 hat therefore this ſort of prohibition 
only heightened their deſires; and that, if their 
actions did not preſently break out, at leaſt their 
affections were tainted, Whatever was pretend— 
ed of laying in a fund to ſupply the exigencies 
of the ſtate, the ule of ne had now got foot- 
ing among them; they vegan to know the value 
of it as well as their neighbours, and raiſed it 
by more arbitrary and oppreſſive mechods. Dig» 
dorus Siculus lays, they exacted tribute from 
all the cities under their juriſdiction, and trea- 
ſured up a thouſand talents every year. Upon 
the whole, it is certain that the introducing this 
treaſure, was in effect a change in the conſtitu— 

tion; 
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tion; it ſoftened their minds fo as to prepare 
them for corruption ; and in ſhort, the firſt 
oreat ſtep towards their throwing off that rugged 
virtue, which diſtinguiſhed them ſo much from 
the reſt of Greece. This change was owing in- 
tirely to Lyſander, who ſacrificed every thing to 
his oltentation and vanity, and ſtuck at no ex- 
pence to gratify them. He erected his own, and 
ieveral of the chief commanders ſtatues in braſs. 
He was very liberal to thoſe of his retinue, 
and gave ſuch encouragement to the poets, that 
they complimented him with ſongs of triumph, 
and employed all their art in his praiſes. The 
Grecians in general were ſo awed with his merit, 
that they erected altars to his honour, and lacri- 


hced to him as a god, 
In the mean time, while zhe thirty in Athens, 


inſtead of compiling and publiſhing a more per- 


feet body of laws, which was the pretence for 
their being choſen, began to exert their power 
of life and death: and though they conſtituted 
a ſenate and other magiſtrates, they made no 
further uſe of then than to confirm their au— 
thority, and to ſce their commands executed, 
However, they at firſt acted cautiouſly, and con- 
demned only the molt deteſted and ſcandalous 
part of the citizens, ſuch as lived by eviden— 
cing and informing. But this was only to give 
a colour to their proceedings, their delign was 
to make themſelves abſolute; and knowing that 
was not to be done without a foreign power, 
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their next ſtep was to deſire a guard might be 
ſent them from Sparta, until ſuch time as they 
could clear the city of all diſaffected perſons, 
and thoroughly ſettle the government. Lyſander 
accordingly procured them a guard under the 
command of Callibius, whom by bribes and ar- 
tifices they worked over to their deſigns, and then 
acted without control, filling the city with the 
blood of thoſe, who, on account of their riches, 
intereſt, or good qualities, were moſt likely to 
make head againſt them. The moſt violent 


among them was Critias, who reſolved to wreak 


his revenge on the people, by whom he had 
formerly been baniſhed. The firſt who proteſted 
againſt theſe proceedings was Theramenes, one 
of their own members: And leſt he ſhould join 
with the multitude againſt them, they inveſted 
three thouſand of the citizens with ſome part of 
the power, and by their aſſiſtance diſarmed the 
reſt. Being thoroughly emboldened by ſuch an 
acceſſion to their party, they agreed to ſingle 
out every one his man, to put them to death 
and ſeize their eftates for the maintenance of 
their garriſon: Amongſt whom was Niceratus, 
the ſon of Nicias, a man of the greatelt eſtate 
and intereſt in Athens, and of fo ſweet and ob- 
liging a temper, that he was univerſally la- 
mented. But being {till jealous of Theramenes, 
who was ſtruck with horror at their propoſals, 
they found it neceſſary to remove him out of the 
way. And thereupon Critias accuſed him to the 
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ſenate, of endeavouring to ſubyert the govern- 
ment. From thence he took occaſion to juſtify 
their proceedings in general; as, That it was ne- 
ceſſary to abridge the people in ſome meaſure of that 
liberty with which they had ſo long been pampered; 
That all changes of government were attended 
with blood, and therefore it was no wonder that 
they had ſo many enemies : But that it was unpar- 
donable in one of their own order to deſert them, 
and to betray that power, which, by accepting a 


Hare of it, he had promiſed to maintain. Thera- 


menes made fo full and handſome a defence, that 


the ſenate were inclined to favour him: Which 


Critias perceiving, and knowing that, as one of 
the three thouſand, he had a privilege of being 
tried in form, he {truck his name out of the 
liſt, in order to ſubject him more immediately 
to their cenſure. It was juſtly urged by Thera- 
menes, that it was as eaſy to blot out any other 
man's name as his; and that therefore they ought 
to make his caſe their own. But as they were 
under no preſent apprehenſion of that kind, or 
rather that they were awed by a guard, which 
Critias had placed before the bar of the court, 
they durſt not oppoſe the tyrants, who, taking 
advantage of their ſilence, immediately paſſed 
ſentence of death upon him; which he ſuffered 
by the juice of Hemlock. When he had drank 
his doſe, he threw away what was left in the 
cup, and ſaid, This to honeſt Critias Socrates, 
whoſe diſciple he had been, was the only one 
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of the ſenate, who ventured to appear in his 
defence; he made an attempt to reſcue him out 
of the hands of the officer of juſtice; and af- 
ter his execution, went about, as it were, in de- 
fiance of the thirty, exhorting and animating 
the ſenators and citizens againſt them. Critias, 
who had likewiſe been his ſcholar, was ſo 
alarmed and incenſed at his behaviour, that he 
forbad him inſtructing the youth. But he went 
on with the ſame intrepidity, and without any 
regard to his authority. The tyrants, whether 
they were awed with his merit, or his reſolu— 
tion, did not think fit to proceed againſt him : 


But as he continued to ule the ſame freedom 


with the government, it ſoon after coſt him his 
life, as in its proper place will be more particu- 
larly related. As to Theramenes, the people ex- 
preſſed a greater concern for him than could 
have been expected for one of that ſociety. 
But he was indeed the only one among them 
from whom they had any thing to hope for, as 
a barrier between them and the tyranny. When 
he firſt engaged with them he was upon the 
ſtricteſt terms of friendſhip with Critias, and they 
had always acted together in concert: But when 
he found what meaſures the other was purſuing, 
he oppoſed him, and broke with him. 

He had appeared in molt of the late conteſts 
betwixt the nobility and the commons, and was 
active, but not violent; endeavouring rather to 


accommodate himſelf to both parties, than to 


deprels 
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depreſs either : From whence his enemies gave 
him the name of the buſtin, as it ſerves either 
foot. But his ſhifting ſides proceeded not ſo 
much from the unevenneſs of his temper, as 
from his caution and moderation, which made 
him diſtinguiſh betwixt the rule and the tyran- 
ny. He had ſome time before ſhewn his incli- 
nation to an Oligarcly, having been principally 
concerned with Piſander and Antiphon in mtro- 
ducing the government of the four hundred. 
And in this latter inſtance, he ſeems to have 
had ſome plan of that kind in his view : For he 
thought he thirty too few to carry on the ad- 
miniſtration, and propoſed the adding ſome 
competent number to them. On the other 
hand, he was as much againſt the letting in he 
three thouſand, which he ſaw was only arming 
one part of the citizens againſt the reſt. He 
was, according to the mildneſs of his nature, 
tor ſome middle ſcheme, whereby the power of 
the multitude might be reſtrained, but not to- 
tally aboliſhed. But whatever his deſigns were, 
he had not weight enough to put them in exe- 
cution ; and therefore fell a ſacrifice to the ho- 
neſty of his intentions. The greateſt blot upon 
his memory is, his being inſtrumental in the con- 
demnation of the Admirals, after the fight at 
Arginuſe. 
The tyrants having removed this obſtacle 
out of their way, renewed their outrages with 


more ſecurity, taking off all whom they thought 


any 
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any way obnoxious, or in any capacity of ob- 
ſtructing their deſigns. Whilſt they were thus 
deſtroying with ſword and rapine, the wretched 
remainder of the citizens caſt their thoughts on 
Alcibiades, and were ſtruck with remorſe for 
their laſt ill uſage of him. But as he had be- 
fore overlooked their peeviſhneſs, and relieved 
them in their extremities; fo neither were they 
now without hopes, that he might appear again 
to reſcue them. And the tyrants themſelves 
were ſo apprehenfive of it, that they were very 
ſolicitous to get intelligence of all his deſigns 
and actions. Critias at laſt repreſented to Hy- 
ſander, that either the government, or Alcibiades 
mult fall; and, after many ſolicitations, ſo far 
prevailed, that orders were given to diſpatch 
him. He reſided at that time in a ſmall village 
in Phrygia, where he was making an intereſt 
with Pharnabazus, to recommend him to his 
maſter Artaxerxes. Lyſander made it a requelt to 
Pharnabazus, to deliver him up either alive or 
dead; and laid ſuch ſtreſs upon ir, that he 
ſeemed to make ir a condition of the league be- 
tween the Spartans and the Perfians. He conſent- 
ed to it, and committed the execution to his bro- 
ther and his uncle; who ſurrounding the houſe, 
where he dwelt with his miſtreſs Timandra, ſet 
fire to it. Alcibiades threw in great quantities 
of cloaths and furniture to choke the flame; 
then with his robe on his left arm, and his ſword 
in the other hand, he made his way through it: 
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Which the aſſaſſins perceiving, retreated, and 
Gew him at a diſtance with their darts and ar- 
rows. Some aſcribe this murder to Pharnaba- 
zus his own private jealouſy of him; others to 
the reſentment of ſome young noblemen whoſe 
ſiſter he had debauched. And others ſay, he had 
got into the ſecret of the levy, that Cyrus was 
making for the expedition againſt his brother, 
and was endeavouring, by the diſcovery of it to 
Artaxerxes, to ingratiate himſelf with that prince, 
and to procure his aſſiſtance for re-eſtabliſhing 
the affairs of his country; that therefore it be- 
came neceſſary to take him off. But whatever 
cauſe they aſſign for his death, they are gene- 
rally agreed as to the manner of it; which in- 
deed was ſuitable to that extravagance with 
which fortune had all along treated him. And 
therein ſhe did bur ſecond the variety of nature, 
who ſeems in his compoſition to have worked 
up the moſt jarring contradictions, and to have 


tried how far ſhe could go in reconciling the 


extremes of vice and virtue. But it is to be 
doubted whether his virtues ought, upon a ſtrict 
examination, to bear that name; and whether 
they ought not rather to be called extraordinary 
talents and endowments, and ways of recom- 
mending himſelf. They had more of artifice 
and delign, of popularity and oftentation, than 
of any real principle of honour and juſtice, or 
love of his country. And therefore Valerius 
Maximus makes it a queſtion, Whether his good 
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or bad qualities were moſt hurtful to the pub- 
lic : By the former, ſays he, he deceived bis fel- 
low-citizens, and by the latter be ruined them. He 
firſt infinuated himſelf into their confidence, 
and then put them upon fruitleſs and deſperate 
projects; particularly that fatal expedition againſt 
Sicily, where their fleets and armies mouldered 
away, when they had need enough of them at 
home; and this paved the way for their total 
overthrow by Lyſander. His view in theſe enter- 
prizes was not only to procure honour to him- 
ſelf, but alſo to make himſelf neceſſary, and 
to keep the people employed, ſo that they ſhould 
not be at leiſure to inquire into his conduct. 
He likewiſe found his account in the preſents 
that were made him abroad, and in thar reſpect 
he was both greedy and corrupt; and yet his 
tak ing them was not ſo much for the ſake of the 
money as to ſupport his popularity and luxury. 
His natural bent was certainly pleaſure; and yet 
as much as he loved it, he made it give way to 
his ambition: But he was ſo violent, and with- 
al ſo irregular and capricious in the purſuit of 
it, that there was no living with him upon any 
equal footing. He was any thing, and every 
thing, by fits and ſtarts, and juſt as it ſuited his 
preſent purpoſe; one while for the Oligarchy, 
and then as great a ſtickler for the Democracy ; 
one while in the Spartan intereſt, in order to 
revenge himſclf of his country, and then in the 
Perſian, in order to be reconciled to it. The 
| people, 
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Chap. I. The Grecian Hiſtory. 


people, it muſt be confeſſed, were no leſs une- 
qual and inconſiſtent in their behaviour to him; 
from whence it happened, that, according to 
the temper they were in, or according to the 
occaſion they had tor his ſervice, he was looked 
upon as the beſt or worſt member of the com- 
mon- wealth, and was either careſſed and adored, 
or deteſted and perſecuted. And yet, upon the 
whole, they had ſuch an opinion of his merit, 
that though they were never eaſy with him, they 
never thought themſclves ſafe without him. 
Plutarch makes a remark, That his enemies 
could never get the better of him but in his 
abſence ; which mult be attributed to his ſub- 
tilty and addreſs, and more eſpecially to the ami- 
ableneſs of his perſon, and the force of his elo- 
quence, which Nepos ſays, No body could reſiſt. 
But though by theſe means he captivated the 
gencrality of the citizens; yet the graveſt and 
moſt conſiderable among them ſaw further into 
the diſguiſe, and were more upon their guard 
againſt him. Upon this occaſion, the warning 
that was given them by Timon the Max-hater, 
of what they were to expect from him, may be 
worth remembering. It happened one day, that 
Alcibiades having ſucceeded well in an oration, 
the whole aſſembly attended to compliment him 
upon it; and Jimon, inſtead of avoiding him, as 
he did others in the like caſes, put himſelf in 
his way, and taking him by the hand, ſaid, Go 
on boldly, my ſon; may:ſt thou increaſe in credit 
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il h the people; for thou wilt one day bring them 


calamities enough. He was ſcarce above forty 


years old when he died; by which time he had 


done enough to make himſelf by turns the ſup- 
port and terror not only of his own country, but 


of ſeveral other parts both in Greece and Afia. 


And he had been ſtill greater, if he had been as 
careful to preſerve the people's love as he was 
to obtain it. But the management of proſperity 
was not his talent: And therefore the faireſt 
view of him is to be taken from his ſuffer- 
ings; which, as they were often unjuſt, ſet off 
his good qualities to a greater advantage, and 
conſequently made his fall the more lamented, 
eſpecially at a time when he was ſo much want- 
ed. Having given a general character of this 
great man, when I firſt mentioned him, I have 
here only added ſuch further obſervations as 
were neceflary to illuſtrate it, and which have 
naturally occurred upon a more diſtinct ſurvey 
of his actions. 

The inhabitants not being able to bear the 
ſevere treatment they met with from be thirty, 
fled daily in great numbers out of the city, by 
which means all Greece was overſpread with 
Athenian exiles; until at laſt the Spartans pub- 
liſhed an edit, forbidding any of their cities to 


receive them; ſo that they were forced to betake 


themſelves to Thebes and Argos, and ſuch other 
places, where they could live in any tolerable 
tecurity. 
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Chap. I. The Grecian Hiſtory. 
The firſt who appeared to ſtem this torrent 


was Thraſybulus, who had done good ſervice in 5 


15 
Thraſy- 


bulus op- 
o/es the 


the Peloponneſian war; inſomuch that Alcibiades thirty. 


is ſaid to owe moſt of his ſucceſs to his acting in 


concert with him. But his merit being not of 


ſo glaring a kind, was in a great mealure eclipſed 
by that General, until it broke out upon this oc- 


caſion of exerting himſelf alone, and in ſuch 


a cauſe as the ſubverſion of tyranny. At Thebes 
he fell into a conſultation with his fellow- 
citizens; and the reſult was, That ſome vigo- 
rous effort, though it carried never ſo much 
danger with it, ought to be made for the re- 
covery of the public liberty: Accordingly, 
with a party of thirty men only, as Nepos ſays; 
but, as Xenophen more probably ſays, of near 
ſeventy, he ſeized upon Phyre, a ſtrong caſtle on 
the frontiers of Attica. This enterpriſe gave 
the alarm to the Tyrants, who immediately 
marched out of the city with he three thouſand, 
and their Spartan guard, and attempted the re- 
covery of the place, but were repulicd with loſs. 
Finding they could not carry it by a ſudden 
aſſault, they reſolved upon a ſiege; but being 
not ſufficiently provided for that ſervice, and a 
great ſnow falling that night, they were forced 
to retire the next day into the city, leaving only 
part of their guard, to prevent any further 

excurſions into the country. 
By this firſt ſucceſs Thra/ybulus had increaſed 
his followers to the number of ſeven hundred; 
with 


His ſuc- 
ceſs, 
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. with which he made a ſally upon the guards, and 
diſperſed and routed them, with the ſlaughter of 
about an hundred and twenty. The thirty in the 
mean while were under great conſternation ; 
and for fear of treachery from thoſe few who 
were left in the city, they forced them to 
quit it. Then they fortified Eleuſis, to ſerve 
them upon any ſudden exigency, as a place of 
retreat. And, to free themſelves from any jea- 
louſy the inhabitants might give them, they "7 
cauſed all who were able to bear arms to 
pals one by one, as it were upon a re- 
view, in order to compute the ſtrength of \ 
the garriſon, and murdered them. At the - 
ſame time they attempted to corrupt Thraſy- : 
bulus, and ſent under colour of treating about "3 
priſoners, to make him a private offer of y 
ſharing with them in the government, toge- 
ther with the liberty of reſtoring any ten of 
the exiles, whom he ſhould name, upon condi» © 
tion he would diſmiſs the reſt, and come 
into their meaſures. To which propoſal he ge- 
nerouſly anſwered, That be looked upon his baniſh- 
ment to be far more honourable than the whole 
power and dominion of the thirty ; and that be 
would never put up his ſword, until all the citi- 
zens from every part were received, and reſtored 
to the liberties derived to them from their an- 
ceſtors. 

By this time he had got together a body of a 


thouſand men; with which he marched out of 
| Phyle 
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Phyle by night, and ſeized on the Piræus. T'e 
thirty coming with their whole ſtrength to the 
relief of it, he took advantage of the ground, 
made the beſt diſpoſition of his men, then re- 
minded them of the cauſe they were engaged 
in, and the ſucceſs they had hitherto met with, 
and offered the enemy battle; wherein he eaſily 
obtained the victory; which indeed was more 
remarkable for the conſequence of it than the 
number of the ſlain, which were about ſeventy ; 
but among them were Critias and Hippomachus, 
two of the chief of the tyrants. 

A truce being granted for delivering up the 
dead bodies, both ſides came to a parley; and 
Thraſybulus took that occaſion to expoſtulate 
with them, aſking them, Niy they fled from a 
congueror whom they ought rather to join as the 
aſjertor of the public liberty; adding, That his 
army was compoſed of citizens, and not of ene- 
mies; that he came not to rob or plunder them, but 
to reſtere them to their wn, in ſhort, That his 
quarrel was to the tyrants, not to the city. Then 
he reminded them, Few they were tied to one an- 
other by all the obl gations of religion, laws and 
conſanguinity; how they had ſerved in the ſame 
camp, and fought under the ſame colours. He 
conjured them, That F they themſelves could pa- 
tiently ſubmit to the yoke, they would at leaſt have 
ſome pity for their felloww-citizens, «who were ba- 
niſbed for no other reaſon but becauſe they wou'd 
not be Naves, concluding, That if they would 
Vor, II. reſtore 
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reſtore him to his country, be would reſtore them to 
their liberty, It is probable this ſpeech may be 
confounded with another to the ſame effect, by 
tome aſcribed to Cleocritus; but it is certain it 
made ſuch an impreſſion upon the three thou- 
ſang, eſpecially thoſe who had been leaſt inſtru- 
mental in thele outrages, that upon their return 
into the city they became thoroughly ſenſible 
that they ought not to let their country be ruin- 
ed to ſupport the avarice and ambition of their 
tyrants: The iſſue whereof was, that he thirty 
ſhould be removed from the government. Ac- 
cordingly they retired to Eleuſis; and ten others 
were choſen, one out of each tribe, for the admi- 
niſtration. 

But this change was far from producing any 
good effect: The ten copied exactly after he thir- 
ty; ſo that the tyranny being reſtrained only as 
to the number, there were the ſame jealouſies, 
tumults, and diviſions in the city, the ſame acts 
of injuſtice, rapine, and cruelty : And many of 
the three thouſand were too deeply involved in 
the guilt of the former adminiſtration not to 
purſue the ſame meaſures. They found there 
was no means of ſafety or impunity left for 
them, but by the utter deſtruction of thoſe in 
the Piraeus. Accordingly they held correſpon- 
dence with he thirty at Eleuſis, and made their 
joint application to Sparta for freſh ſuccours for 


that purpoſe. Their requeſt was ſeconded by 


Lyſander, who repreſented it as a new affront of- 
fered 
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fere:! to the Spartans, in revolting from them, 
and dliſſolving the form of government which 
they had preſcribed to them; and thereupon he 
| procured them from the ſtate an hundred ta- 
> Jents, with a commiſſion for himſelf to go Ge- Lyſander 
4 neral, and his brother Libys Admiral, in order 3 
* to block up the Piræus by ſea and land. Ac- 
cordingly he marched with a ſtrong body of 
Peloponnęſians; and the Admiral ſuffered no pro- 
> viſions to go in by ſea; by which means thole 
in the Piræus were diſtreſſed on all ſides. 
: While things were in this poſture, Pauſanias, Pauſanias | 
* one of the Spartan Kings, got leave to follow 2 yu | 
* Lyſanger, with another body, to ſupport him. 
But his deſign was not to ſo much to aſſiſt, as 
> to watch him; he could not allow him the glory 
> of conquering Athens a ſecond time; and there- 
fore went rather to trifle and perplex the war 
= than to proſecute it to any real advantage: So 
that what ſome call his commileration of the 
poor Athenians, was in reality the envy he bore 
to Lyſender. It is alſo obſervable, that in mak- 
ing his levies for this expedition out of the 
forces in alliance with Sparta, the Bæolians and 
. Corinthians, who had all along been the moſt ac- 
tive and profeſſed enemies of the Athenians, re- 
fuſed now to ſerve againſt them, alleging, that 
they could not falve their oaths in making war 
upon thoſe who had not broke any one article 
of the league. But the truth is, they appre- 
hended the power of the Spartans, concluding, 
C 2 they 
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they would make an entire conqueſt of Athens, 
and annex it to their own dominions. This 1s 
the firſt inſtance of that jealouſy, which ſoon 
after ſeveral other ſtates of Greece conceived of 
Sparta. 

Pauſanias, before any act of hoſtility on his 
ſide, ſent to thoſe in the Piræus, to depart every 
one to his reſpective home; and, upon their 
refuſal, having drawn up his men, and made a 
flight attack, he went to view the ground for 
opening the trenches: But the enemy made a 
ſally, and galled him ſo in his retreat, that from 
ſkirmiſhing he was forced to bring it to 
a regular action, which was fought obſtinately 
enough on both ſides, until at length the Athe- 


22 ian were routed, with the loſs of an hun— 
nians. dred and fifty men, and Pauſanias erected a 


trophy. 

But inſtead of puſhing his victory, he ſent 
privately to the Athenians, that they ſhould dil 7 
patch ambaſſadors to him, and the two Ephori of s 
who attended him in the field, to offer terms of 
accommodation. Accordingly they ſent their 7 
deputies both from the Piræus and the city, 
and a peace was concluded upon theſe condi- 7 
tions; That every man ſhould return home, ex- 
cept the thirty, and the ten, and eleven more 
who bad commanded in the Piræus. And if any 
in the city apprehended themſelves to be obnoxious, 
they ſhould alſo be free to retire with them to Eleu- 
ſis, After which Pauſanias drew off the Spartan 
army, 
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army, and thoſe in the Piræus marched with 
their arms into the city; where Thraſybulus hav- 
ing, among other things, reproached the citi- 
zens with their calling the Spartans in to their 
aſſiſtance, told them, They had nothing further 
to fear, provided they would be governed by their 
ancient laws; and fo far prevailed upon them, 
that they choſe their magiſtrates as formerly, 
and reſtored the Democracy. 

But the city had no ſooner began to recover 
breath, when the remainder cf the faction at 
Eleuſis were hiring foreign troops, in order to 
make another attempt: Whereupon the whole 
city went out againſt them; and having taken 
their commanders upon a pretence of coming to 
a parley, cut them to pieces; after which the 
reſt were eaſily brought to an accommodation. 
And leſt the remembrance of former tranſac- 
tions ſhould create any new diſturbances, a ge- 


21 


The De- 
mocracy 
reſtored. 


neral amneſty was paſſed, and every man obliged 4 general 
himſelf by oath to bury what was paſſed in ob-. 


livien : Which being religiouſly obſerved, the 
city was reſtored to its former tranquillity, 


and its members were again united into one 
body. | 


Thus ended this ſedition in the third year after jy, 


vernment; during which time the ſtate luffered 
ſuch convulſions as proved more fat-.} to it 
than the war. T ere were fourteen hundred 
citizens put to death without hearing, and thoſe 
8 3 chiefly 


its breaking out upon the change of the go- 94 3 
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chiefly men of note and condition. There 
were above five thouſand more forced to fly 
into the Piræus: And Xenophon obſerves, that 
this inteſtine fury had conſumed as many in 
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eight months as the Peloponnefian war did in # 
ten years. As the flame was kindled by the 1 
tyranny of the thirty, fo it was all along fo- | 
mented and kept alive by the ambition of Ly- 5 
ſander: And that it was at laſt extinguiſhed, is ; 
almoſt intirely owing to the conduct and reſolu- 5 
tion of Thraſybulus, who, after the ſhare he had : 
in reſcuing his country from a foreign enemy, a 
had the peculiar glory of ſuppreſſing its inteſ- . 
tine foes, and, by that means, of reſtoring the y 
city to itſelf, And in effecting this, he ſhewed ? 
the greateit temper and moderation; which in- 5 


deed were neceſſary in ſuch a conjuncture, to F 


appeaſe the minds of the people, and to recon- 5 
cile them to one another. Hence it was, that . 
this af of oblivion became a pattern to ſucceed- 4 
ing ages; and Cicero recommends it as ſuch to 5 
the people of Rome, when the city was divided 
into factions upon the murder of Julius Cæſar. ü 4 
Upon this re-eſtabliſhment of affairs in Athens, A 
the other ſtates enjoyed the ſame tranquillity, 
or rather kept in a quiet ſubjection to Sparta, 2 þ 
which now held the undoubted ſovereignty of 
Greece. But it being a maxim with the Spar- I 


tans, that this ſovercignty was not to be main- ü 


parc 


2:0 
tained but by a conſtant courſe of action, they 
were ſtill ſceking freſh occaſions of war: And 
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part of their forces, together with another body 
3] of Greciens, being at this time engaged in a 
quarrel between the Perfran King and his bro- 
ther, it will be neceſſary to paſs over into /a, 
and relate ſo much of the Perſan affairs as con- 
cerns the expedition of Cyrus, wherein thoſe forces 
were employed; eſpecially ſince it is attended 
with circumſtances, which, if duly conſidered, 
will eaſily make it paſs for one of the greateſt 
actions of antiquity. 

, Darius, the Perſian, upon his death-bed, ſent 


Olymp. 


for his two ſons, Artaxerxes and Cyrus; the 94. 4. 

o former whereof he declared his ſucceſſor, and Grounds of 
$ : ; the expe- 
. the other general of a Part of his troops; and ditien of 
: he had before appointed him commander in Cyrus. 
chief of the maritime provinces. The old King 


being dead, Tiſſaphernes, Who went up with G- 
®* rus from his government, accuſed him to his 
brother of treaſon: But upon the interceſſion 
| ; of his mother Pariſatis, not only his life was 
3 ſpared, but he was confirmed in his govern— 
ment. And yet he was no ſooner returned to 
it, but he ſtudied how to revenge this affront, 
1 and to dethrone his brother. To this end he 
= practiſed with the Grecians and Barbarians, and 
made levies of the beſt ſoldiers of Peloponne- 
== Jus, in order to recruit his garriſons ; the pre- 
9 = rence for which was, his diſtruſt of 7 tſſaphernes, 
A from whom he had taken all the cities of Ionia, 
except Mileuus; and that he had blocked up by 
3 fea and land, under colour of reſtoring ſome 
1 C4 | whom 


His pre- 
gence for 
it. 


The ron- 
dezwous of 
ht: forces 
at Sardis. 
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whom Tiſſaphernes had baniſhed, upon a ſuſpi- 


cion of their betraying him. The King was not 
much concerned at his quarrel with T7ſaphernes, 
ſo long as he thought theſe levies were deſigned 
againſt him only; and he was the more con- 
firmed in this opinion, becauſe Cyrus continued 
to ſend him up the tribute due from thoſe pla- 
ces as before. 

Cyrus in the mean while held intelligence 
with Clearchus, Ariſtippus, and other Grecians, 
Wo were either baniſhed from their reſpective 
countries, or diſguſted in them; and by their 
means got together, upon ſeveral different pre- 
rences, one little army in the Cherſoneſe' of 


Thrace, a ſecond upon the Helleſpont, and a third 


in Theſſaly, When his deſigns were ripe, he 


drained his garriſons, and aſſembled all theſe 
ſcartcred forces together at Sardis, giving out 
that his intent was to chaſtiſe the Pi¶ſdians, who 
infeſted his province. But TH apbernes judging 
right, that theſe preparations were too great for 
ſo inconſiderable an enterprize as the P:/idian 
war, haſtened to inform the King of it, who ac- 
cordingly took the alarm, and prepared for his 
defence. | 

At the rendezvous of the forces at Sardis, 
there were four thouſand Grecians, who had 
been drawn out of the garriſons, under the 


command of Aenias; Proxenus, the Bæotian, had 


brought two thouſand more; Sophencius the 
Stymphallan, one thouſand; Socrates of Achaia, 
five 


'- Ki 
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five hundred; and Phafjon the Magarean ſeven 
hundred; in all to the number of eight thou- 
ſand two hundred men; with which Cyrus 
marched through Lydia to Coloſſus, a city of 
Phrygia, where he was joined by Menon the 
Theſſelian, who commanded in the room of Ari- 
ſtippus, with fifteen hundred more. His next 
march was to Celæne, another city of Phrygta, 
where Clearchus the Spartan came in to him with 
two thouſand more; Sofas the Syracuſian with 


one thouſand ; and Socrates the Arcadian with 


three hundred ; which made the whole number 
of Grecians thirteen thouſand, whereof eleven 
thouſand were heavy-armed. 

But when they were got as far as Tarſus, the 
capital of Cilicia, they began to perceive Cyrus's 
intent of leading them into Perſa againſt his 
brother, and refuſed to follow him; until by the 
artifice of Clearchus {who was the only Grecian 
in the ſecret of Cyrus's deſign} they being con- 
vinced it was lets hazardous to proceed than 
to retreat, began to be paciſied; and upon a 
promiſe of having their pay augmented to a 
third more, they agreed to march. At Ius, 
the laſt city of Cilicia, there came to them thirty- 
five Pelcponnefian gallies, and twenty-five 
of Cyrus's, which had been employed in the 
blockade of Miletus; and Cheriſephus the Spar- 
ten joined the army with teven hundred Grectans, 
which he had on board the gallics. Four hun- 
ered more, who were in the pay of Abrocomas, 
delerted 
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deſerted from him, and came in to Cyrus. This 
Abrocomas commanded upon the Euphrates, and 
marched with three hundred thouſand men to 


join the King's army, but did not arrive until 


after the battle. 

When they were arrived upon the coaſts of 
Pbænicia, Xenias and Phaſion deſerted from them, 
and made their eſcape on board a merchant 
ſhip ; which Cyrus did not reſent in ſuch a man- 
ner as was expected. He only told the other 
captains, That no body ſhould reproach him with 


keeping them in his ſervice againſt their will, or 


with taking from them what they had got in it; 
that it was in his power to purſue and puniſh them, 
but that be was ſo far from doing either, that he 
would ſend io them their wives and children, which 


be had as hoſtages. By this generous proceeding 
he fixed the reſolution of thoſe, who before had 


no <reat inclination to proceed, 


When they came to Thapſacus, a city upon 
the Euphrates, Cyrus told them plainly his de- 
ſign of marching againſt the King; at which the 
ſoldiers murmured, and reproached their offi- 
cers with having kept it ſo long ſecret, refuſing 


at the ſame time to march any further, until 


Cyrus promiſed them a further reward upon their 
arrival at Babylon, together with their full pay 
to their return into lonia. Menon was allo very 
inſtrumental in perſuading them ; for which Cy- 
rus made him preſents to a conſiderable value. 
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Chap. I, The Grecian Hiſtory. 


From thence they marched through Meſopo- 
tamia, and at laſt advanced into the province of 


9 


Babylon; where Cyrus, upon the return of thoſe 


who had been ſent to reconnoitre the enemy, ad- 
viſed with che Grecian captains, and then {poke 


to them to this effect. I is not, my friends, for Cyrus's 


ſpeech to 
the Gre- 
but becauſe I have thought you are better to me cian cap- 


want of troops that I have made choice of you, 


than a greater number of Barbarians. Do not let 
me be deceived in my opinion of you; but ſhew 
yourſelves worthy of that liberty which you enjoy, 
and which I think preferable to all other poſſeſ- 
ons. Conſider only who you have to do with, and 
nothing can happen in the engagement to diſhearten 
you. The enemy indeed is very numerous, and will 
ruſh upon you with great ſhauts and acclamations : 
but if you can ſtand this firſt eclat, you yourſelves 
will be aſhamed for them afterwards. If you behave 
upon this occaſion like yourſelves, and any one ſhall 
afterwards defire to return home, his countrymen 


ſhall bave cauſe to look upon him with admira- 


tion and envy. But many of you, I believe, will 
rather chuje to ſtay with me, and accept the of- 
fers that ſhall be made you. There was a certain 
Samian, who took the liberty of telling the 
Prince, That his promiſes were very large, in pro- 


Portion to the danger of his enterpriſe ; but that, 


afier the battle, he would forget them; or that, if 
he did not, he would not have it in his power to 


Perform them. To which Cyrus replied, This 


kingdom of my father's is ſo extenſive, that one 
part 


tains, 


a3 The Grecian Hiſtory. Book J. 


part of it is not habitable by reaſon of the heat, V 
nor the other by reaſon of the cold. All that lies 3%, 


between theſe two extremes, it will be in my power, : 5 
if am viflorious, to beſtow on my friends. Mei- # . 
ther am I ſo much afraid of not having enough to 9 1 
give, as of not having men enough to give it to. 3 9 


And as for you, Grecians, I promiſe to give every 

man of you a crown of gold, Upon which aſſur- 

ances they went away very well ſatisfied. Clear- 
chus afterwards aſked him, if he thought the 

King would give him battle. Yes, undoubtcdly, 

ſaid he; If he be the ſon of Darius and Parilatis, 
and my brother, he will not let me take poſſeſſion of MB 
all this, without ſtriking a ſtroke for it. b 
He re-. Upon a general review of his army, he W 
pry ” found it compoſed of ten thouſand and four 
hundred heavy-armed Grecians, two thouſand 
five hundred ,others; and an hundred thou- MW 
ſand of other nations; and the enemy, by the A 
accounts they had from deſerters, amounted to '% 
twelve Hundred thouiand men, beſides a ſe— = 
let body of fix thouſand horſe. He then 

Aud ferms formed his army, giving to Clearchus the com- 
1. mand of the right-wing of Grecians, and Me- 
non the left, and marched in order of battle, 
expecting every hour to engage. But the ene- 
my having left a paſs open to him, which he 
thought they would have diſputed, he purſued 
his march with more ſecurity, and leſs order, 
until at laſt being arrived at the place where he 
intended to encamp, he diſcovered the King's 
army 


1 Chap. I. The Grecian Hiſtory. 29 
army by a thick cloud of duſt, and prepared 


3% to receive them. H ordered Clearchus to charge 
Me directly into the center, where the King was; 
for that thereupon depended the whole ſucceſs of 


the battle: But the enemy being ſo numerous, 
| that one of their wings would cover the whole 
front of Cyrus's army, he thought it not ad- 
3 viſeable to abandon the river, for fear of being 
ſurrounded by them; which Plutarch blames him 
for, as having left that ſervice to Cyrus, and 
thereby occaſioned his death, When he had let 
the enemy advance within four or five hundred 

paces of him, the Grecians began the hymn to The battle 
battle, and marched up to them with great ac- 
clamations. But betore they were got within 
reach of their javelins, the Barbarians fled, and 
1 the Grecians atter them, calling out to one an- 
2 other, not to break their ranks in the purſuir. 
3 Cyrus perceived the Greciaus were victorious, yet 
© was not tranſported with it, though he was already 
ſaluted King by thoſe about him. Ar length 
he diſcovered the King his brother in the midſt 
of the battle; and for fear he ſhould fall upon 
the Grecians in their purſuit, and cut them off, 
he made up directly to him with fix hundred 
horſe, and with his own hand killed Artagerſes, 
who commanded the King's ſix hundred horle, 
But when he had broke their ſquadrons, all his 
own people abandoned him, except a few of 
his domeſticks, with whom he charged on to 
the King, and crying out, 1 ſee him, threw a 
Javelin 
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yrus 
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javelin at him, and wounded him in the ſtomach; 
but at the ſame time received a wound himſelf 
under his eye, and was killed upon the ſpot, 
with eight of his principal attendants. The 
King ordered his head and right-hand to be cut 
off; and then puſhed on to Cyrus's camp, in pur- 
ſuit of Ariæus, who commanded his horſe, and 


had fled as ſoon as he had heard of his maſter's 


death. The Grecians at the ſame time were in 


- purſuit of one part of the King's army, whilſt 


the other part of it were plundering their camp; 
ſo that both ſides thought themſelves victori- 
ous. The King returned upon them in the ſame 
order of battle as at firſt; but the Barbarians 
fled again on all ſides upon the approach of the 
Grecians, who, being very much fatigued, and 
night drawing on, returned to their camp, not 
knowing what was become of Cyrus, but expect- 
ing his orders the next day to complete their 
victory. When the news arrived to them the 
next morning of Cyrus's death, it occaſioned a 
general conſternation ; and they were now to de- 
hberate, not ſo much to annoy the enemy as to 
provide for their own ſafety. 


This was the ſucceſs of the battle, which was 
fought at Cunaxa in Aſſyria, on the banks of 


the river Eupbrates, about an hundred leagues 
from Babylon. And thus fell Cyrus in the pur- 


ſuit of his ambition; which yet was attended 


with Jo many good qualities, that he deſerved 
a better fate; and it is very probable, from the 
| cir- 
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Chap. I. The Grecian Hiſtery. 


circumſtances of the action, that if he had been 
23 1 more cautious in expoſing himſelf, he had car- 
died his point. The character of this prince is 
* finely drawn by Aenophon. But not to enter fur- 
ther into the Perſian affairs than is neceſſary to 
my preſent purpoſe, I will only obſerve of him 
in general from that hiſtorian, that no body of 
his time, whether Grecian or Barbarian, was 10 
univerſally beloved. He deſcribes him further, 
as a prince born for empire, and the moſt wor- 
thy ſucceſſor of Cyrus the Great, 
% Amidſt the confuſion the Grecians were in 
after the battle, they ſent to Ariæus as conqueror, 
and commander in chief upon Cyrus's death, to 
offer him the Perſian crown. In the mean time 
> the King, as conqueror alſo on his fide, ſent The Gre- 
do them to ſurrender their arms, and implore 8 
= his mercy; repreſenting to them at the ſame /urrender 
* time, that as they were in the heart of his do- , arm. 
minions, ſurrounded with vaſt rivers, and num- 
berleſs nations, it would be impoſſible for them 
to eſcape his vengeance, and therefore they had 
nothing to do but to ſubmit to the preſent 
neceſſity. Upon debating among themſelves 
what anſwer they ſhould return, Proxenus de- But they 
6. d; fired to know of the heralds, upon what terms refuſe. 
* the King demanded their arms. F as congue- 
== ror, it was in his power to take them, if upon 
any other foot, what would he give them in return? 
He was ſeconded by Xenophon, who ſaid, They 
had nothing left but their arms, and their liberiy; 
and 
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and that they could not preſerve the one without the 
other. Clearchus ſaid to the ſame effect, That if 
the King was diſpoſed to be their friend, they ſhould 
be in a better capacity of ſerving him with arms 
than without , if their enemy, they ſhould ha ve need 
of them for their defence. Some indeed ſpoke 
in terms more complying, That as they had 
ſerved Cyrus faithfully, they would alſo ſerve 
Axtaxerxes, if he would employ them, and provided 
he would at the ſame time put them in poſſeſſion of 
Agypt. At laſt it was agreed, that they ſhould 
remain in the place where they were, and that 
if they advanced further, or retreated back, it 
ſhould be looked upon as a declaration of war ; 
ſo that by the iſſue of the debate, ir appeared 
to have been managed ſo, as to avoid giving a 
direct anſwer, but only to amule the King, and 
gain time. 

Whilſt this treaty was on foot, they received 
Ariæus's anſwer, that there were too many 
powerful men in Perſia, to let him poſſeſs the 
throne; wherefore he intended to ſet out early 
the next morning in his return towards Greece; 
and that if they had a mind to accompany him, 
they ſhould join him that night in his camp: 
Which accordingly they all did, except Miltho- 
cytus, a Thracian, who went with a party of 
three hundred men, and forty horſe, to the King. 


The reſt, in conjunction with Ariæus's forces, 


decamped by break of day, and continued their 
march until ſun- ſet, when they diſcovered from 
the 
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the neighbouring villages the Kirig was in pur- 
ſuit of them: But this alarm was over the next 
day, when he ſent to treat with them. Clear- 
chus returned anſwer, That his men were ſtrait- 


ened for want of proviſions; and that his affairs 
required him rather to fight than to enter upon a 
treaty, Wherefore the King, to prevent their 


being deſperate, ſent to conduct them to ſeveral 
villages, where they found plenty of every 
thing; and after three days ſtay there, Tiſſa- 
pbernes came, and inſinuated to them the good 
offices he had employed with the King, to give 
him leave to conduct them ſafe into their coun- 
try; that in return they ought to acknowledge 
this favour, and not ſhew themſelves averſe to 
ſuch terms as he could obtain for them. Cle- 
archus urged in their defence, that the, had been 
engaged in this expedition by Cyrus, without 
their knowledge or intention; that upon his 
death they were now freed from that engage- 
ment, and had no deſign upon Artaxerxes, or 
his country, provided he did not oppoſe them 
in their return. Which Tifaphernes agreed to 
on the King's part, that he ſhould not, and pro- 

miſed further, that they ſhould be furniſhed with 
all neceſſary proviſions in their march, and that 
himſelf would return with them to his govern- 
ment, 
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© Accordingly, in a few days after, they let out 
under his conduct: But in their march, the 
= Barbarians, encamped at about a league's diſ- 
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tance from the Grecians, created ſome little diſ- 
truſts and jealouſies on both ſides. In abaut 
fifty days, being got to the banks of the river 
Zabatus, Clearchus, to prevent things coming 
to an open rupture, had a conference with 
Tiſſcphernes, wherein, among other things, he 
aſſured him of their fidelity, in regard to the 
truce between them, as likewiſe of their future 
ſervice, whenever he ſhould have occaſion to 
employ them, and that they would always look 
upon him as the author of their ſafety and de- 
liverance. To which Tiſaphernes anſwered, that 
he was glad of this occaſion of coming to a right 
underſtanding with him; that indeed it was in 
their power to have deſtroyed the Grecians when- 
ever they had pleaſed, but that he himſelf had 
prevented it, out, of a deſire to oblige them 
by his good offices, as Cyrus had done by his 
money. The reſult of their diſcourſe was. 
that they had been miſrepreſented to each other 
by ſome of Clearchus his officers, and that he 
ihould bring them all to Tiſſaphernes, in order to 
detect thoſe who were guilty, He particularly 
ſuſpected Menon of a deſign to ſupplant him in 
his command ; and accordingly brought him 
the next day, with three other general officers, 
Proxenus, Agias, and Socrates, attended with a 
guard of twenty captains, and about two 
hundred ſoldiers, upon a pretence of buying 
proviſions in the Perfan camp. The five ge- 
neral officers, upon a ſignal given, were imme- 

diately 
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Chap. I. The Grecian Hiſtory. 


diately admitted into Ti aphernes's tent, and put 
in arreſt; the others, who were without, were 
at the ſame time cut in pieces, and ſome Perſſan 
horſe ſcouring the plain, killed all the Grecions 
they met. Amidlt this ſcene of laughter and 
confuſion, the Perſians lent to them a ſecond 
time, in the King's name, to lay down their 
arms, pretending that Clearchus was executed, 
as having been accuſed by Proxenus and Menon 
of perfidiouſly deſigning . to break the truce ; 
and that his accuſers were lent for to be reward- 
ed by the King for their diſcovery. But Xeno- 
Phon ſuſpecting the treachery, demanded, that 
Proxenus and Menon, as being innocent, and com- 
mon friends to both, might be reſtored to 
them, as the propereſt perſons to adviſe them 
in this exigency. To which the Perſians, not 
knowing what to reply, went away. Immedi- 
atcly after, Nicarchus, one of the captains who 
had attended the Generals, came, wounded in 
the belly, and holding up his entrails with his 
hand, to the Grecian camp, and told them all 
the particulars of what had happened, The five 
generals were ſent back to the King, who cauſed 
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them all to be beheaded, except Menon, who executed. 


ſuffered ſome other way after a year's torture. 


It does not appear why he was diſtinguiſhed 
in this manner from the reſt; though, indeed, 
there was ſome juſtice in it in regard to his cha- 


racter, which was as extraordinary as his treat- 


ment. 
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He was by birth a Theſſehian, covetous and 
ambitious; but who made his ambition all along 


ſubſervient to his avarice, and had no other 
view in his purſuit of honour but to get by it. 
He ſought the friendſhip of men in power 
only to ſcreen him from puniſhment. He con- 
cluded the readieſt way to obtain his ends, was 
by perjury, lying and fraud; and took can- 
dor and opennels for ſtupidity. He loved no 
body; and wherever he profeſſed a. friendſhip, 
it was in order to enſnare. He did not laugh 
at his enemies, but always made a jeft of his 
friends. So neither did he attempt to defraud 
his enemies of their property, as knowing they 
were too much upon their guard againſt him : 
But his friends, who were not ſo, he fleeced and 
plundered. And he yalued himſelf as much 
upon his injuſtice and falſhood, as others did 
upon their religion and virtue: For he thought 
none but cheats were to be looked upon as men 
of addreſs, He made his way to great men by 
traducing their favourites, His manner of 
ſupporting his authority among the troops, was 
by committing the ſame crimes with them. He 
endeavoured to make himſelf feared by the miſ- 
chief he could do you; and you were to take it 


as an obligation, that he did not do it when it 


was in his power. He gained the favour of 
Arizeus in his youth, by abandoning himſelf to 
his unnatural paſſion; and he preyailed the ſame 
way with Ariſtippus for his command in the 


army. 
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army. Some have imagined that he was par- 


doned by Artaxerxes; and conclude from thence 


that he was engaged in a deſign of betraying the 
Grecians to him; which, according to his prin- 
ciples, might eaſily be ſuppoſed : But however, 
this account of him does not appear to be well 
founded. 

Clearchus was a Spartan, and eſteemed one of 
the greateſt captains of his time, He had done 


good ſervice to his country in the Peloponneſian 


war, and was entirely devoted to the love of 
arms; inſomuch that he laid out all his money 
in war, and with the ſame guit and appetite 
with which others laid it out upon their plea- 
ſures. Hence it was, that upon the peace, he 
deſired leave to go and chaſtile the Thracians, 


who had committed ſome inſults upon the Cher- 


ſoneſe. Soon after he was gone, the Ephor: 
changed their minds, and recalled him; and 
though they paſſed ſentence of death upon him 
tor diſobeying their orders, he proceeded on his 
march, beat the Thracians in a pitched battle, 
ravaged their country, and continued the war, 
until he entered into Cyrus's ſervice; where he 
was pitched upon as the propereſt man to com- 
mand the Grecians in this expedition: And he had 
talents ſuitable to ſo hardy an undertaking. He 
was ſevere in his looks, and harſh in his ſpeech 
he always puniſhed ſharply, and ſometimes 1n 
anger, but generally with diſcretion, He was 
very ſtrict in his diſcipline; and it was a laying 
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of his, That a ſoldier ought to be more afraid of 
his officer than of his enemy. Upon action, his 
men deſired no other general; for he then ap- 
peared mild to them, and reſerved all his fierce- 
neſs for the enemy : But when the danger was 
over, he reſumed his natural roughneſs; and 
many of them, as they found opportunity, left 
him. None of them followed him out of incli- 
nation, but lived with him as boys do with their 
ſchool-maſters. However, he did every thing 
with them by dint of puniſhment; and the ſum 
of his character is, that he was more fit to com- 
mand than to obey. | 
Proxenus was a Baæolian, and of an aſpiring 
temper, which had engaged him in this {-rvice; 
though he did nothing in the purſuit of his am- 
bition but what was conſiſtent with honour 
and virtue. He was capable enough of com- 
mand, but was too much the reverſe of Clear- 
chus. He had not the way of making himſelf 
feared where it was neceſſary : For he was more 
afraid of being ill with the ſoldiery than the 
ſoldiery with him. He thought it ſufficient to 
commend good actions, without puniſhing the 
bad: For which reaſon he was beloved by thoſe 
who acted upon principles of honour; but bad 


men took advantage of his eaſineſs. 


Agias was an Arcadian, and Socrates an Achæan; 
they had both lived without reproach, either as 
to their military, or their civil conduct. 


The 
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The Grecians had, ever ſince the battle of Cy- 
rus, been fo upon their guard, and were withal 
lo bold and reſolute, that the Perfans deſpaired 

: of ſubduing them by open force, and therefore 
4 had recourſe to this treacherous ſtratagem, which 
had ſo far ſucceeded, that the loſs of the Gene- 
rals was very near breaking and diſperſing the 
whole body. The news of it ſtruck them with 
the utmoſt conſternation : They expected every 
moment when they ſhould be attacked in their 
camp: They conſidered that they were at the 
very gates of the King; ſurrounded with great 
rivers; in the midſt of many nations, their 
enemies; ſix or ſeven hundred leagues from 
Greece; without officers to lead them; in want 
of all manner of proviſions, and of means to get 
any; beſides that, they had no cavalry; and 
therefore if they were victorious could not pur- 
ſue their enemies; and if they ſhould happen to 
be defeated, muſt every man of them be cut off. 
In theſe perplexing thoughts they paſſed the 
| night without ſleep, deſpairing ever to ſee their 
native country more. 

: It was upon this occaſion that Xenophon ſig- Xeno- 


nalized himſelf. He was an intimate friend of Phon 
and others 


1 Proxenus, who had invited him into Ma, and ſacceed in 
| preſented him to Cyrus, who had alſo expreſſed 2 
a particular eſteem for him; but hitherto he had 

ſerved only as a volunteer in the army. The 

1 next morning he aſſembled the officers, and re- 

3 preſented to them the miſery of their condition; 

94 that 
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that they could expect no mercy from the King, 

if they fell into his hands; to prevent which, 

they had nothing to depend upon but their own 
perſonal bravery; and that no time ought to be 

loſt in providing for their defence. He therefore 

adviſcd to choole new officers in the place of 

thole who were murdered, and to reſolve to 

make their way home 11 the beſt manner they 

could, Accordingly, they choſe Timaſion in the 

room of Clearchus, Xanthicles in that of Socrates, 

Cleenor in that of Agias, Philefins in that of Me- 

non, and Xenophon in that of his friend Proxe- 

nus. He having encour-ged the army with a 

long harangue in praite of their anceſtors, pro- 

poſed to them, for the ſafety and expedition of 

their return, to burn their tents, carriages, and 

all unneceflury baggage, and to march in the 

form of a hollow ſquare, that, in caſe they ſhould 

be attacked, they might be prepared to receive 

the enemy with a front either way. All which 

being approved of, Cheriſophus the Spartan led 

the van, and 7ima/ion and Xenophon brought up 

the rear. | | | 
The Grey They bent their march towards the heads of 
ee the great rivers, in order to paſs them where 
march, they were fordable: But they had made very 
little way before they were followed by a party 
of the enemy's archers and lingers, commanded 
by Mithridates, which galled their rear, and 
wounded ſeveral of them, who being heavy- 


armed, and without cavalry, could make no 


reſiſtance. 
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reſiſtance. To prevent the like inconvenience, 
NXenophon furniſhed two hundred Rhogians with 
flings, and mounted fifty more of his men upon 
baggage horles ; fo that when Mithridates came 
up with them a fecond time, and with a much 
greater body, he repulſed them with loſs, and 
made good his retreat with this handful of men, 
until he arrived near to the city of Lariſſa, on 
the banks of the Tigris. From thence they 
marched to another d-lolite city called Mepfila; 
and about four leagues from that place, T a- 
phernes cane up to them with his whole army 
in order of battle; but, after ſeveral ſkir- 
miſhes, was forced to retire. In a few days 
after, he ſecured an eminence, over which the 
Grecians were obliged to make their way: Which 
Xenophon perceiving, took a detachment of 
the army, and with great diligence gained the 
top of a mountain which commanded that emi- 


41 


The Bar. 
barians 
repulſed by 
them 


nence, from whence he eaſily diſlodged the 


enemy, and made good a paſſage for the reſt of 


his troops into the plain, where they found 
plenty of proviſions, though Tyſaphernes had 
done what he could before, to burn and deſtroy 
the country. 


But ſtill they were under as great difficulties 
as ever, being bounded on the one hand by the 
Tigris, and on the other by inacceſſible moun- 
tains, inhabited by the Carduchi, a fierce and 
warlike people; and who, Xenophon lays, had 
cut off an army of fix ſcore thouſand Perſians 

to 
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to a man, by reaſon of the difficulty of the ways. 
However, having no boats to croſs the river, 
and the paſſage through the mountains opening 
into the rich plains of Armenia, they reſolved 
to purſue their march that way. Theſe Bar- 
barians ſoon took the alarm; but not being 
prepared to meet them in a body, they pol- 
ſeſſed themſelves of the tops of the rocks and 
mountains, and from thence annoyed them with 
darts and great ſtones, which they threw down 
into the defiles through which they paſſed; in 
which they were allo attacked by leveral other 
parties; and though their loſs was not conſider- 
able, yet, what with ſtorms and famine, beſides 
leven tedious days march, and being continually 
forced to fight their way, they underwent more 
fatigue and hardſhip than they had ſuffered from 
the Perſians during the whole expedition. 
They were now got to the banks of the Cen- 
trites, which divides the mountains from Arme— 
nia: And whilſt the Carduchi were ſtill in view 
of them, and pouring down upon their backs, 
they had this deep river before them, with a 
body of troops on the other ſide to diſpute 
their paſſage. Notwithſtanding which, they 
forded it with all their baggage, and fought 
their way into Armenia; where Tyribazus the go- 
vernor offered them free paſſage and proviſions, 
upon condition they did not, ravage the coun- 
try. But his deſign was to cut them off in the 
mountains; which they being apprized of, fell 


upon 
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upon him firſt, defeated him, and took his 

tent. Soon after they arrived at the Euphrates, Arrive at 

which they paſſed near the ſource, and continued 3 

their march through the deſart part of Arme- Shs 

nia, where ſeveral of them were loſt in the 

deep ſnows, and the reſt ſuffered extremely by 

cold and hunger. After a ſtay of ſeven days 

to refreſh themſelves in the villages, they pro- 

ceeded through the countries of the Phaſiani, 

Tachoi, and Chalybes ; which latter were reckoned 

the ſtouteſt people of the Barbarians, But the 

Grecisns again forced the paſſes they held in the 

mountains, and made good their deſcent into 

the plain. After which they arrived at the river 

Harpaſus, and from thence at a rich populous 

city called Gymnias. They were very well 

} received by the governor of the province, who 

* diſmiſſed them with a guide that brought them 

in five days within ſight of the ſea; at which ales, are 
they burſt out into tears and exclamations of Fobt of the 

joy, and embraced their officers for having A. 

brought them within reach of ſeveral Grecian co- 

lonies, by which they might hope to be protect- 

ed the reſt of their march. And of this they had 

an inſtance in the next province belonging to the 

Macrones, who at firſt appeared in arms againſt 

them; but finding them to be their country- 

men, brought them proviſions, and gave them 


1 free paſſage. From thence they advanced to the 
mountains of Colchis, where they met with ſome 
Is oppolition, but got the better, and, in two days 


more, 


. 
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more, arrived at Trapezus, a Grecian colony of 
the Sinopeans, ſituate in the country of Colchrs, 
upon the Euxine ſea. 


Here being almoſt beat out with the fatigues 
of their long match, they reſolved to make the 
reſt of rheir way by ſea, and deputed Chereſophas 
to the Spartan Admiral for ſhips for that pur- 
poſe. Whilſt the army waited his return, they 
ſubſiſted themſelves by their incurſions upon the 
Barbarians; until at laſt, after thirty days ſtay, 
hearing nothing of him, and the country being 
quite exhauſted, they put their women, old and 
ſick men, and part of their baggage, on board 
ſome veſſels which they had ſtopt at Trapezus, 
whilſt the reſt renewed their march by land, and 
in three days reached Ceraſus, another Grecian 
colony ; where, upon a review of their forces, 
they were tound to amount to eight thouſand ſix 
hundred, the reſt of the ten thouſand being 


dead either of the fatigue, ſickneſs, or their 
wounds. ä 


Upon their arrival on the frontiers of the 
Moſynæci, they were vigorouſly oppoſed, and 
repulſed with Joſs; but being encouraged by 
Aenophon, they rallied, took the metropolis, 
and by that means became maſters of the whole 


country; from thence they continued their march 
along the coaſt, until they arrived at Cotyora. 


The diſtance from the field of battle to this place 
is computed at about ſix hundred and twenty 
leagues; which from the day of the battle took 

them 
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them up eight months time; of which they 
marched an hundred and twenty-two days. They 
had hitherto preſerved themſelves in an entire 
body; but being afterwards broken and dimi- 
niſned by their diviſions, - and other accidents, 
Xenophon, for that reaſon, ſeems to finiſh their 
retreat at this place. But as he ſtil] proſecutes 
his account of them, it may be proper to ſee what 
further difficulties they met with, until they ar- 
rived nearer home, and paſſed again into the 
ſervice of their country. 

The inhabitants of this place at firſt refuſing 
them admittance, the ravaged the country, and 
lived at diſcretion, until, by the interpoſition 
of the Sinopeaus, to whom Cotyora was tribu- 
tary, they were ſupplied from the town. Dur- 
ing their itay here of forty-five days, there was a 
general enquiry made, in the nature of a court- 
martial, into all the abuſes and offences that had 
been committed in the army, whether by officers 
or others, ſince the death of Cyrus, and puniſh- 
ments allotted accordingly. Among others, Xe- Xeno- 
nophon was accuſed of having treated ſeveral of 5m 4, 
the ſoldiers ill; but he made it appear he had 
done nothing but what was neceſſary to preſerve 
the diſcipline, and was acquitted with a general 
applauſe. He had allo formed a project of ſet- bt ac- 
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= ling them in theſe parts, and founding a Grecian 8 

1 colony; which was approved by ſome; but his 
eenemies repreſenting it to the army only as a 

more honourable way of abandoning them, and 


to 


and divide 
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to the inhabitants, as a deſign to ſubdue and 
enſlave the country, he was forced to give over 
that enterprize. However, the noiſe of it had 
this good effect, that the natives did what they 
could, in a friendly manner, to procure their 
departure, adviſing them to go by ſea, as the 
lateſt way, and furniſhed them with a ſufficient 
number of tranſports for that purpoſe. 


Accordingly they embarked with a fair wind, 
and the next day got into the harbour of Sinope, 
where Cheriſophus met them with ſome gallics ; 
but, inſtead of the money they had alſo expected 
from him, he only told them they ſhould be 
paid their arrears as ſoon as they got out of the 
Fuxine fea, But this anſwer occaſioned a great 
deal of murmuring and diſcontent among them; 
ſo that they reſolved to put themſelves under 
one ſingle General, deſiring Xenophon in the moſt 
preſſing and affectionate terms, to accept of that 
command ; which he modeſtly declined, and pro- 
cured the choice to fall upon CHeriſophus. But 
he enjoyed it not above fix or ſeven days; for 
no ſooner were they arrived at Heraclea than the 
army depoſed him for refuſing to extort a ſum 
of money from the inhabitants of that city ; 
which being a Grecian colony, Xenophon likewiſe 
refuſed to concern himſelf in that affair; fo that 
the army being diſappointed in their hopes of 
plunder, fell into a mutiny, and divided into 
three bodies; of which the Acheans and Arca- 
dians were the principal, conſiſting of four 

thouſand 
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thouſand five hundred foot, and commanded 
by ten of their own officers, Cheriſophus retained 
another, of two thouſand one hundred; and 
Xenophon the third, of about the. ſame number, 
forty whercof were horſe ; which indeed was all 
the cavalry they had. 

The firit body having obtained ſhips of the 
Heracleote, failed to Clape, a port of Bithynia, 
Cheriſophus led his troops by land, leaving 
what ſhips he had to Aenophon; who ſet fail, 
and landing on the confines of Bithynia, marched 
into the country. The Arcadians landing in the 
night, had plundered the villages; upon which 
the inhabitants appeared in arms, and almoſt 
entirely cut off two regiments, and ſurrounded 
a hill where the reſt were encamped. Aenophon 
in the mean time receiving advice of their con- 
dition, marched to their relief, ſetting on fire 
every thing in his way that was combuſtible; 
which {truck ſuch a terror into the enemy, that 
they decamped by night: Upon which the Gre- 
cians were happily reunited, and encamped at the 
port of Calpe, where they ſettled the command as 
before, ſubſtituting Neon in the room of Cheri- 


fephus, who died here, and making it death 


for any man henceforward, to propoſe the divid- 
ing of the army. But being ſtraightened for 
proviſions, they were forced to {pread themſelves 
in the villages; where Phernabezus's horſe be- 
ing joined by the inhabitants, cut in pieces five 
hundred of them, The reſt eſcaping to an hill, 

were 
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were reſcued and brought off by. Aenopbon, who 
after this led them through a large foreſt, where 


| Pharnabazus had poſted his troops to oppoſe 


Defeat 
Pharna- 
bazus. 


Arrive at 
Byzanti- 
um. 


Propoſe to 
Plunder the 
61 ys 


but are re- 


trained by 


Xeno- 
phon, 


their paſſage z but they entirely defeated him, and 
purſued their march to Chryſopolis of Chalcedon, 
having got a great deal of booty in their way, 
and from thence to Byzantium. 

Pharnabazus, who feared they would be ſtrong 
enough to diſpoſſeſs him of his government, had 
been practiſing with Cleander, the governor of 
Byzantium, and Anaxibius, the Spartan Admiral, 
to ule all poſſible means to haſten their depar- 
ture. Accordingly, Anaxibius got them out of 
the city gate, under a pretence of reviewing them, 
and told them they would meet with plenty 
of proviſions in the Thracian villages, and that 
they ſhould proceed to the Cherſoneſe, where he 
would take care they ſhould be paid their ar- 
rears. But they were ſo ill ſatisfied with theſe pro- 
miles, that they re-entered the gates in a tumul- 
tuous manner, and put the city into the utmoſt 
confuſion, They addreſſed themſelves to Xeno- 
phon, telling him, that now was the time to make 
himſelf great, and them rich, and that they ought 
not to ſlip this opportunity of furniſhing them- 
ſelves with every thing they wanted. To appeaſe 


them, he ſeemed at firſt to comply with their 


demands; then having drawn them up in a 
large ſquare of the city, he repreſented to them 
the ill conſequence of plundering the city, and 
thereby incenſing the Spartans, who held the 

| love- 
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ſovercignty of Greece, and had Athens in their al- 
liance : That this would involve their country 
in a dangerous war, and themſelves in inevitable 


ruin, ſince it was equally impracticable for them 


to make their retreat to the Perſian, or any of 
the countries through which they had forced 
cheir puſſage, or to return home; to which he 
added, how much it would ſully the glory of 
their retreat, that after having ſpared fo many 
of the Barbarian cities, they had plundered the 
firſt they came to in their own country, and mur- 
dered ſo many of their friends and relations. 
This harangue had ſo good an effect, that they 
immediately changed their reſolution, and march- 
ed out of the city without committing the leaſt 
diſorder; which was entirely owing to Xenophon, 
who, to the courage and conduct he had ſhewn 
in every circumſtance of the retreat, had added 
this extraordinary inſtance of his mildneſs and 
humanity, and the force of his eloquence, And 
this was teſtified of him at large in a letter from 
Chio, a philoſopher then in the town, to a friend 
of his, wherein he tells him, 7e had been an eye- 
witneſs of the ſki'l and temper, with which Y.eno- 
phon had allayed the fury of the ſoldiers ;, that he 
could not forbear gting to than him as the author 
of bis deliverance, and was ſtruck with the ſight of 
a man who bad nothing terrible or ſcvere in his 
locks, but entertained bim in the moſt meek and 
agreeable manner on ſeveral ſubjecis, and who knew 
fo well how to reduce philoſophy to praclice. 
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The troops being thus appeaſed, Xenophon 
took his leave of them, and retired into the 
city, with a deſign to embark for Athens : But as 
they proceeded to the neighbouring villages, 
they were divided in their opinion as to what 
courſe they ſhould take. In theſe uncertainties, 
he was prevailed upon to return to the army, 
and was received with all imaginable demonſtra- 
tions of joy. At the ſame time there was an 


overture made to him from Seuthes, King of the 


Oaryfians in Thrace, with a promiſe of great re- 
wards both to the officers and ſoldiers, in caſe 
they would enter into his ſervice. He accepted 
the offer, and led them into the ſervice of that 
prince; who, by their aſſiſtance, gained great 
advantages over his enemies; inſomuch that the 


whole country ſubmitted to him. 


They had no ſooner re eſtabliſhed him in his 
dominions, but Thimbron, the Spartan General, 
ſent them word, he was ordered by the ſtate to 
declare war againſt Tiſaphernes; and that they 
ſhould receive "all fitting encouragement, if they 
would aſſiſt him, Seuthes not being able to pay 
them their arrears, and having no further occa- 
ſion for them, did wiat he could to encourage 
the propoſal; though they were of themſelves 
deſirous enough to ſerve again in the cauſe of 
their country; beſides that they were glad of 
ſuch an occaſion of revenging the treachery of 
Tiſſaphernes to them in their retreat: So that 
they eaſily gave into it, and were ſo warm upon 
It, 
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it, that an Arcadian accuſed Xenophon of having 


detained them ſo long out of that ſervice, only 


to enrich himſelf at the expence of their lives 
and labours; and added, that as to his part, 
what little he had, he would freely give to ſee 
him ſtoned to death. Another ſtood up, and 
ſeconded this motion; and a third ſpoke to the 
ſame purpole. He made it appear in his anſwer 
to this charge, that he had acted in every thing 
for the good and ſafety of the army; that, as to 
his own particular, he had not received the re- 
wards which were promiſed him, nor even fo 
much as ſeveral of the other captains; and ap- 
pealed to Seuthes himſelf for the truth of it. He 
modeſtly hinted to them his paſt ſervices, which 
they had promiſed never to forget, when in their 
dangets and fatigues, they gave him no other 
name than that of father, ſaviour, and deliverer; 
and in the end reproached them with the rankeſt 
malice and ingratitude. They were ſo well 
ſatisfied with his defence, that ſeveral ſpoke in 
his favour, and nothing more of a complaint 
was urged againit him: So that they prepared 
for their new expedition, and he embarked with 
them, and failed to Lamſacus in Mia. From 
thence they. marched to Troas, and crofling 
mount Ida, arrived at Autandros, whence coaſt- 
ing along, they gained the plain of Thehe, and 
arrived at Pergamus in Lydia, where Xenophon, 
with a detachment of three hundred men, took 
a Perſian lord with all his equipage, and a great 
E 2 {um 
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* ſum of money. The next day Thimbron arriving 
ron fake, . 9 6 
the army there, took them under his command, and joined 
wider his them to his own troops, in order to carry on the 
command. g 

war in Aſia. 


A.M. Thus in the firſt year of the ninety- fifth Olym- 0 


3005. piad, ended this memorable expedition of this 7 
Olymp. y . . or +: 
95. 1 body of Grecians; who, notwithſtanding the * 
many adventures and impediments they met "= 
with, and which took up ſo much of their time, 1 


performed the whole journey of between four 2 
and five thouſand Engliſb nules forwards and WV 
backwards, in the ſpace of about nineteen + 
months, from their firſt ſetting out, until their 
arrival at Pergamus. It is true, indeed, that upon 
a review of the forces at Ceraſus, there appear- 1 
ed to be but eight thouſand ſix hundred men; 

and after their ſervice under Seuthes, there is 5 5 
mention made but of ſix thouſand; which laſt MR 
diminution of them was owing to their divi- 
ſions, and going in ſeparate bodies in ſearch of 4 : 
plunder, as they came nearer home, But yet. 
that any ſuch number of them ſhould eſcape, as | 
did actually reach the confines of Greece, ſeems 
almoſt incredible. That, after the death of 
Cyrus, which ſtruck ſuch a damp into the reſt 
of his forces, they alone ſhould have courage 
enough to continue the war, to oblige the Per- 
fan to ſue to them for peace, and furniſh them 
with proviſions; that, after the treacherous 
murder of their officers, they ſhould be till 


hardy enough to make their way in defiance 
of 


> 


R 
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of a numberleſs army, that could neither take 
them by force, nor circumvent them by ſtrata- 
gem; that they ſhould traverie the body of that 
vaſt empire, with ſo many barbarous nations on 
all ſides, to diſpute their paſſage over rocks and 
mountains almoſt inacceſſible, and ſuch rivers as 
the Tigris and Euphrates; and all this with the 
countenance rather of conquerors, than of de- 
{pairing ſuccelsleſs adventurers, expoſed to the 
fury of a powerful incenſed monarch with a vic- 
torious army: Thele are circumſtances, which 
would not eaſily gain credit, if they had not been 
deſcribed and atteſted by Aenophon, who has done 
it with ſuch exactneſs and fidelity, and at the 
ſame time with ſuch modeity in regard to him- 
ſelf, that the only doubt remaining, is, whether 
he gained more honour by the ſhare he had in 
the expedition, or by the account he has given 


of it. 
But it is time now to return to Greece, which 


we left chiefly under the direction of rhe Spar- 
tans, who contenting themiclves with the ſub- 
miſſion cf the ſeveral ſtates to them at home, 
were meditatiug other great deſigns, and reſolved 
to puſh their conqueſts abroad. The firſt occa- 
ſion that offered, was from the Jonians : They 
were afraid of the power of Tiſſaphernes, who, as 
a reward for the ſervice he had done Artaxerxes 
in the late war with his brother Cyrus, had the 
government of all the cities he had poſſeſſed in 
thoſe parts, conferred on him; and therefore 
E 3 they 
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they begged aſſiſtance from a to ſupport 
them in their liberties. Then rc queſt was eaſily 
granted; and a Dody of five thouſand men, with 
three hundred Athenian horie, were ſcent to them, 
under the command of Thimzbron, who appeared 
among them, but would not venture to take 
the field until he was joined by the remainder 
of the ten thouſand at Pergamus; with which 
forces he took that, and ſeveral other ill-forti- 
fied towns, and then laid ſiege to Lariſſa, But 
before he could take it he was recalled by the 
Ephori, and baniſhed, for having ſuffered the 
ſoldiers to pillage the countries of their allies ; 
and was ſucceeded in the command by Dercyl- 

lidas. | 
Athens, during the time of he expedition of 
the ten thouſand, and the breaking out of this 
freſh war in Aſia, was very quiet with its neigh- 
bours, and endeavouring to recover itſelf from 
its late confuſions in the government at home. 
But there were ſtill ſome ſecds of rancour and 
malice left among the citizens, which, two years 
after the expulſion of the thirty, broke out upon 
Socrates, and occaſioned his death. The chief 
inſtrument in it was Anuytus, who engaged Melitus 
and Lycon to join with him in accuſing him to the 
ſtate, Accordingly Melitys drew up his accuſa- 
tion, containing in ſubſtance, That be did not ac- 
knewiedge the gods of the republic, but introduced 
new dcities in their reom ; and further, That he 
corrupted the youth, He urged in his defence, 
| | - that 
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that he had aſſiſted, as others did, at the ſacri- Hit as- 
fices and ſolemn feſtivals, and appealed to Me- * 


litus himſelf for the truth of it. He denied his 
endeavouring to eſtabliſh any new worſhip : He 
owned indeed, he had received frequent admo- 
nitions from a divine voice, which he called his 
Demon, that conſtantly attended him, and dil- 
covered to him things to come; that he had 
often made uſe of this divine aſſiſtance for the 
ſervice of himſelf and his friends: But that if he 
had been thus particularly favoured from heaven, 
it was owing chiefly to the regularity of his life 
and conduct; and that the approbation of the 
gods, which was given him as the reward of his 
virtue, ought not to be objected to him as his 
crime, Then as to the other article, wherein he 
was branded with a criminal paſſion for young 
men, he ſaid, he had no other view in his con- 
verlation with them than to regulate their mo- 
rals; that as he could not do this with any pub- 
lic authority, he was therefore forced to inſinuate 
himſelf into their company, and to ule in a man- 
ner the ſame methods to reclaim, that others did 
to corrupt them, 


How far the whole charge affected him, is not 


ealy to determine, It is certain, that amidſt fo 
much zeal and ſuperſtition as then reigned in 
Athens, he never durſt openly oppoſe the received 
religion, and was therefore forced to preſerve an 
outward ſhew of it: But it is very probable, 
from the diſcourſes he trequently held with his 

E 4 | friends, 
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friends, that in his heart he deſpiſed and laughed 


at their monſtrous opinions, and ridiculous myſ- 


terics, as having no other foundation than the 
fables of the poets; and that he had attained 
to a notion of the one, only, true God; inlo- 
much that, upon the account both of his belief 
of the deity, and the exemplarineſs of his lite, 
ſome have thought fit to rank him with the 
Chriſtian philoſopbers. And indeed his behaviour 
upon his trial was more like that of a Chriſtian 
martyr than of an impious Pagan; where he 
appeared with ſuch a compoled confidence, as 
naturally reſults from innocence, and rather, as 
Cicero obſerves, as if he were to determine upon 
his judges, than to ſupplicate them as a cri- 
minal. 

But how flight ſoever the proofs were againſt 
him, the faction was powerful enough to find 
him guilty. There was the form of a proccſs 
againit him, and his irreligion was the pretence 
upon which it was grounded; but his death 
was certainly a concerted thing. His ſteady un- 
interrupted courſe of obſtinate virtue, which 
had made him in many cafes appear ſingular, 
and oppoſe whatever he thought illegal or un- 
juſt, without any regard to times or perſons, had 
procured him a great deal of envy and ill-will: 
Inſomuch that us had, ſeveral years before, been 
publickly atracked upon the ſtage in the play 
called the clouds, where ke is introduced as the 
author of many g groſs impieties; which ſome 


lay, 
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ſay, Ariſtephanes wrote out of a perſonal pique 
to him, others, that he did it only according to 
the liberty then indulged to the ſtage, and in- 
tended, in the perſon of Socrates, to expole and 
ridicule the philoſophers in general. But moſt are 
of opinion, that it was at the inſtigation of Au- 
tus, who looked upon him as a dangerous man, and 
took that method of preparing the people for his 
condemnation, whenever an opportunity ſnould 
offer. This agrees with the terms propoſed to 
him, even after the accuſation was given in, when 
perhaps he was not ſure of carrying his point 
againſt him : He hinted to him, that if he would 
talk leis freely, and not take upon him to cen- 
ſure and arraign the adminiſtration, he would 
yet endeavour to ſtifle the affair, and ſave him. 
It was upon the ſame account that he was forbid 
converſing with the young men: Thoſe at the 


helm were jealous of his tampering with them in 


relation to the government; and this ſeems to be 
the grounds of that part of his accuſation, But 
he was not to be bought by bribes, or deterred 
by menaces; in ſhort, he had more plainneſs and 
Integrity than the times would bear; and there- 
fore fell a ſacrifice to the corruption of thoſe 


whom his honeſty had made his enemies, 


It was a privilege in Athens, after conviction, 
to demand a mitigation of the puniſhment : But 
that, he ſaid, would be owning himſelf guilty 
and he choſe rather to defy and incenſe his 
judges; fo that they unanimouſly paſſed ſentence 

of 
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of death upon him, by drinking the juice of 
hemlock, which was not put in execution until 
thir'y days after; during which time he con- 
veried with his friends with the ſame evenneſs 
and ſerenity of mind he had ever done: And 
though they had bribed the jailor for his eſcape, 
he refuſed it, as an ungenerous violation of the 
laws. He was about ſeventy years old when he 
ſuffered ; which made him ſay, he thought him- 
ſelf happy to quit life at a time when it begins 
to be troubleſome; and that his death was ra- 
ther a deliverance than a puniſhment. This 
agrees with his laſt words to his friend Crito, 
Juſt before he expired; we owe a cock, ſaid he, 
to Aſculapius, do not fail to pay it him; thereby 
intimating, that he ſhould ſacrifice for him to 
that god, as if he had recovered from a diſeaſe, 
His innocence ſoon after appeared in ſuch lively 
colours, that the Athenians imputed all the miſ- 
fortunes of the republick to his unjuſt condem- 
nation; and to avert the vengeance of heaven, 
thought themſelves obliged to make ſuitable 
expreſſions of repentance, which they did by 
revoking his ſen ence with a public ſolemn 


lamentation, and by condemning his accuſers. 


From thence their love and reſpect to his me- 

mory role even to veneration ; inſomuch that 

they erected his ſtatue, and dedicated a chapel 

to him. | 

He was born in the fourth year of the ſeventy- 

ſeventh Clympiad, of indifferent parentage, and 
Was 
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was bred to his father's buſineſs of a ſtatuary ; 
but ſoon quitted it for the ſtudy of natural phi- 
loſophy, wherein he made a good proficiency. 
But finding it ſo defective and unſatisfactory, that 
he could ground no certain principles upon ſuch 
a diverſity of opinions, he turned his thoughts 
wholly to the nature of man; and by diving deep 
into the paſſions and affections, endeavoured 
rather to cultivate the heart than the reaſon, 


and rather to regulate the manners than refine 


the wit. It is faid of him, that he had natu- 
rally a diſpoſition to vice; but he ſo far got the 
better of himſelf as to make virtue habitual to 
him, and was therefore the better prepared to 
implant it in others: So that he was the firſt 
who ſettled the ſtanding rules of good and ill, 
and is to be looked upon as the Founder of Moral 
Philoſophy. His life and doctrine were one con- 


tinued leſſon of virtue; which he inculcated 


with candour and modeſty, caſineſs and affabi- 


liry, and rempered the dryneſs of his maxims 


with an air of humour and plealantry, as known- 
ing that, to pleaſe, was the ſureſt method to 


_ perſuade ; and by this means he took off that 


rugged and unſociable drels that philoſophy then 
wore. If he ſometimes went out of his cha- 
racter, it was in oppoſition to the ſophiſts; he 
could not bear their deluding all the youth of 
that time with a ſuperficial tincture of the ſci- 
ences ; and therefore took all occaſions of con- 


futing their falſe reaſonings, and of mortifying 


their 
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their arrogance. As to his own way of reaſon- 
ing, it was very juſt and yet uncommon. . He 
began with doubting, enquiring, and aſking 
of queſtions, as if he ſought rather to receive 
inſtruction than to give it; and from the an- 
ſwers which muſt be naturally made, his infe- 
rences were undeniable, He had a way of 
leading people inſenſibly from one abſurdity to 
another, until they came to the point he aimed 
at; and, by the molt familiar compariſons, made 
the truth ſo plain as to become in a manner the 
object of their ſenſes : By which means he avoid- 
ed the odium of dictating, and left to every 
one the pleaſure of convincing himſelf, His 
ſtudies did not ſo wholly employ his time, as to 
make him, in other reſpects, an idle member of 
the common-wealth., He made ſeveral cam- 
paigns in the Pel-ponne/ian war; where being in 
the actions at Petidæa, Delium and Amphipolis, 
he had the good fortune to ſave Alcibiades and 
Xenophon from falling into the enemy's hands; 
and he gave ſuch further proofs of his courage, 
that when his party was at laſt forced to retreat, 
it is ſaid of him, he did not fly as others, but 
meaſured back the field by inches. Some part of 
his time he devoted to his love of muſic and 
rhetorick. He had alſo the reputation of a 


a 


good poet; inſomuch that he is ſaid to have 


had a hand in ſeveral of Euripidess plays. But 


he had uſed theſe kinds of ſtudy rather as amuſe- 
mens than his buſineſs, and in ſubſerviency to 
his 


_ — 
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his other great deſigns. It was upon theſe oc- 
caſions that the oracle ſtiled him the Miſeſt Man: 
It was by theſe methods that he kept up the re- 
putation of the city, and, by his numerous fol- 
lowers, eſtabliſhed in it the glory of philoſophy, 
and that at a time when it had loſt the power 
of empire. 


G1 


CHAP. II. 


From the death of Socrates to the peace 
of Antalcidas. 


Containing the ſpace of 12 years, 


ERCYLLIDAS had now taken Thimbron's 


army under his command; and finding 


he had both Tifaphernes and Pharnavazus to deal 


with at the ſame time, took occaſion, from a 
pique between them, to practiſe ſecretly with the 
firſt, who was the molt active, and had the 
greateſt intereſt in the ſoldiery, and ſtruck up 
a peace with him, in order to attack the other 
with more vigour and ſecurity. Accordingly, 
he invaded his province; and ſeveral of the 
Aolian cities, as ſoon as he appeared before 
them, opened their gates to him; ſome, after a 
little ſnew of reſiſtance, ſubmitted, and others he 
gained by ſtratagem; fo chat in eight days he 
tool 
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took poſſeſſion of nine cities. After which he 
made a truce with Pharnabazus, and retired to 
Bithynia, where he ſpent the winter in deſtroying 
and ravaging the country for proviſions. 

Being continued another year in his command, 
he renewed the truce with Pharnabazus; and, 
going into Thrace, ſhut up the Jthmus of the 
Cherſoneſe with a wall, to protect the neighbour- 


ing cities from the incurſions of the Barbarians. 


From thence repaſſing into Alia, he took Atarna, 
a ſtrong place in Tonia, in poſſeſſion of the ex- 
iles from Chios; but this was a work of above 
ſeven months. Afterwards, underſtanding that 
Tiſſaphernes and Pharnabazus had joined their 
forces againſt him, he marched with a deſign 
to give them battle; but firſt, in an interview 
with them, demanded the liberty of the Grecia;: 
cities. Tiſſapberues demanded on his ſide, that 
the Spartan army ſhould withdraw out of the 
country; on which condition a truce was conclud- 
ed, until ſuch time as they could receive further 

inſtructions from their reſpective maſters. 
Whilſt theſe things were doing in Aſia, the 
Spartans began a quarrel with the Eleaus, for 
having in their former alliances conſtantly ſided 
with Athens, Arges, and other ſtates at war 
with them; and tor not having admitted them, 
as well as the reſt of Greece, to the Olympick 
Games. Upon thele, and ſuch like other frivol- 
ous pretences, they ſent ambaſſadors to demand 
of them, that they ſhould reſtore the cities under 
their 
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their juriſdiction to their ancient rights and pri- 
vileges ; and, in caſe of a refuſal, to make a 
formal declaration of war. The Elans urged 
in their defence, that as they had gaired thoſe 
cities by the ſword, they had the ſole right of 
uſing and diſpoſing of them as they thought 
proper. Whereupon Agis, one of the Sparian 
Kings, was ſent to haraſs the country with fire 
and {word ; who, by appearing in that manner 
among them, encouraged Leplis, and ſeveral! 
other towns, to revolt from them; ſo that meet- 
ing with little oppoſition, he marched to Elis; 
and as he was upon the point of taking it, and 
plundering it, the inhabitants capitulated, and 
agreed to the terms inſiſted on, of diſmantling 
their own city, and of making Cy/leze, and all 
the other towns, tree and independent of them : 
And thus the El-ans were taken into the alliance 
of Sparta. The grounds ct this rupture were fo 
ſlight and trifling, that it plainly appeared how 
induſtriouſly the Spartans had promoted it, and 
how greedily they laid hold of every thing that 
looked like a handle for excrting their power, 
leſt they ſhould loſe that ſpirit and diſcipline, by 
which they had arrived to it, and not be able to 
maintain the title they then enjoyed of the Pro- 
tectors and Arbitrators of Greece. But this no- 
tion carried them ſo far as to make them guilty 
of the ſame injuries and abuſes they pretended 
to redreſs; and in the end proved deſtructive 

both to themſelves and their neighbours. 

Apis 
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Agis the Agis had made two campaigns of this expedi- 
2 . tion; after which he returned home and died, 
and had a monument erected for him more 
ſumptuous and magnificent than any of his pre- 
deceſſors. He left a ſon, called Leotychides; but 
It facceed- his legitimacy being ſuſpected, his uncle Age- 
db se. Flaus diſputed the ſucceſſion with him, and being 
| ſupported by Ly/ander, carried it. His reign 
was uſhered in with a conſpiracy againſt him; 
an account whereof being given in to the Zphor:;, 
they apprehended one Cinadon as the principal; 
and being aſked how he came to be concerned in 
this trealon, he could give no other reaſon for 
it than that he could not bear any man in the 
city greater than himſelf; upon which he was 
executed, and ſeveral of his accomplices. 

The Phenicians were at this time fitting out a 
great fleet for the ſervice of the Perſians; which 
ſo alarmed the Spartans, that they reſolved to 
ſend a freſh army into 4fa, upon the old pre- 
tence of freeing the Grecian cities. The mat- 
ter was propoſed by Lyſander, who alſo deſired 
the command of theſe forces, having a deſign 
to ge-eſtabliſh in thoſe cities the Decemvirate, 
which was the form of government he was 
always moſt fond of. But Ageſilaus inclining 
to go himſelf, the other deſiſted; though it came 
to be a long debate, whether they ſhould truſt 
him with that poſt, on account of an advice the 
Oracle of Delphi had given them, That the 
republic ſhould go near to be deſtroyed, when the 
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regal government halted; for Agefilaus was lame 

of one leg. This had alſo been made uſe of as 

an objection to him in his pretenſions to the ſuc- 
ceſſion: But at laſt they ſalved the matter, with 

. this reſolution, That it was better for the King 10 

1 halt than the kingdom; and accordingly he was e 
ſent with eight thouſand men, and proviſions for 3 
ſix months. 


Being arrived at Epheſus, Tifſaphernes amuſed A. M. 
him for ſome time, under a pretence of waiting 300g. 


. . : Olymp. 
for diſpatches from the King his maſter; and 96. wi 


having in the mean time got together a great 4s uc. 


| army, let Ageſilaus know he would declare war N 
a gainſt him, if he did not retire out of Ma. But 


he was ſo incenſed at his tricking him in this 
manner, that he immediately entered Phrygia, 
where he took ſeveral towns, and met Pharnaba- 


245's forces; but for want of cavalry did not 
venture a battle. 


But having ſoon after procured a great num- 
ber of horſe, which he had demanded of the 
cities there, by way of contribution, he en- 
gaged Tiſaphernes's army, and gained a ſignal 
victory near the river Pactolus, where he forced 
the enemy's camp, and found in it a great 
„ geal of money, and other rich booty. Tiſſa- 
8 : Phernes himſelf not being in the action, the King 
, ſuſpected his fidelity, and looking upon him as 
, = the author of this, and ſeveral other miſc ar- 
3 'Y rages, cauſed him to be beheaded. 
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The next year he ſent Tithrauſtes in his room; 
who endeavoured to gain upon Avzefilaus by 
treaty. He ſent to let him know that his pre- 
deceſſor had deſcrvedly been puniſhed with 
death, as being the author of this war; that as 
to his own part he would purſue other meaſures, 
and would allow the Afatic cities their liberty, 
provided they would pay the cuſtomary tribute, 
and that the army withdrew, To which the 
other anſwered, he could do nothing in it till he 
received orders from Sparta. However, Ti- 
thrauſtes prevailed with him in the mean time, 
to draw his forces towards Phrygia, and gave 
him thirty talents for their ſubſiſtence. Upon 


his march he received diſpatches from Sparta, 


to let him know the ſtate approved of his pro- 
ceedings, and gave him a power of appointing 
an Admiral, to act in concert with him by ſea. 
Accordingly, he procured from the iſles, and 
maritime towns, an hundred and twenty gallics, 
and gave the command of them to Piſander, his 
wife's brother, a man of fire and ambition 
enough, but in other reſpects not equal to that 
charge, eſpecially conſidering he had ſo experi- 
enced and vigilant a commander as Conon, to 
deal with, | 

However theſe great preparations from Spar- 
ta gave a freſh alarm to the Perſians, who, 
finding they could not prevail upon Ageſilaus, 
either by menaces or perſuaſions, to quit A/a, 
reſolved upon a more effectual expedient, by 
making 
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making a diverſion, and removing the ſeat of 
the war. They knew how ill affected moſt of 
the Grecian ſtates were to that of Sparta, on ac- 
count of her late abſolute and tyrannical treat- 
ment of them, and thought this the molt pro- 
per time to ſtir them up againſt her, and to 
rouze in them a ſenſe of recovering their li- 
berty. To which purpole Tithrauſtes ſent over 
Timocrates to practiſe with the orators, and 
other leading men of the principal' cities; and, 
to make his commiſſion more effectual, gave 
him fifty talents ro diſpoſe of among them, as 
he ſaw proper. It was upon this occaſion, that 
Ageſilaus afterwards, upon his return home, 
laid, He had been drove out of Alia by thirty 
thouſand archers; by which he meant ſo many 
pieces of the Perſian coin, which was ſtamped 
with the figure of an archer. Conon is by 
ſome thought to have been the author of this 
advice, He had, during his retreat in Alia, 
after the defeat of the Athenians at Agos-pota- 
mos, made it his buſineſs to ingratiate himſelf 
with the Perſians, in hopes, by them, to gain 
an opportunity of retrieving the misfortunes of 
his country, With that view, he took all oc- 
caſions to incenſe them againſt the Spartans, and 
to traverſe their deſigns; inſomuch that Nepos 
aſcribes it to him, that Ageſilaus did not pene- 
trate further into Ma, and carry his conquelts 
as far as mount Taurus, And Juſtin makes 
him ſignalize himſelf by many great exploits 
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againſt that King perſonally. But the accounts 
of both theſe hiſtorians, in that reſpect, are too 
confuſed and inconſiſtent, to be reconciled with 
others, or even with themſelves: Neither can 
we, with any certainty, affirm that he appeared 
in action, until after Ageſilaus had quitted Af. 
We may however conclude, that he was betore 
that, making uſe of his credit at the Perſian 
court, to procure an armament at ſea, and 
that he was at leaſt very inſtrumental, if not 
principally concerned, in forming a confederacy 
of the other ſtates of Grecce againſt Sparta. 

The firſt whom Timocrates treated with upon 
this ſubject, were the Thebans, who eaſily heark- 
ened to the propoſal, and received the preſents. 
He met with the like ſucceſs at Argos, and Co- 
riuib: and theſe ſtates worked up ſeveral others 
to accuſe and murmur againſt the Spartans, in 
order to their uniting againſt them. Ir is ob- 
ſervable, this is the firſt notorious inſtance of 
the Grecians being corrupted with the Perſia 
gold. So much did they now begin to fink 
from that zealous ſpirit of honour and inte- 
grity, concord and unanimity, by which they 
were animated in the firſt Perſian wars. It does 
not indeed appear, that the Perfians had beforc 
made them any ſuch groſs overtures to betray 
and fell their country: But it might probably 
be, becauſe they thought it in vain. They 
knew they were not enemies to be tampered 
with in ſuch a manner; they found them every 
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where in earneſt, when they moved againſt 
them as one ſoul and body, when they laid aſide 
all domeſtic diſſenſions, to purſue the com- 
mon enemy; and, in ſhort, acted upon no 
other principle than the love of liberty, and 
the defence of their country. This was the 
plain, hardy and untainted age of Greece, 
which might have been of a much longer du- 
ration, if its inhabitants had contented them- 
ſelves with the glory they had acquired at home. 
But theſe ſucceſſes ſoon fired them with an am- 
bition of making themſelves more formidable, 


by enlarging their bounds, and extending their 


conqueſts : So that by throwing themſelves out 
in colonies, and carrying their arms abroad, 
they had a freer converſe with other nations : 
And as by this means they arrived to quicker 
degrees of knowledge and politencſs; ſo on the 
other hand, they became more luxurious and 
effeminate, and more open to the charms and 
temptations of riches. They received the firſt 
Impreſſions of this kind from the footing they 
got in Aſia, where they were {truck and dazzled 
with the pomp, wealth and magnificence of the 
Perſian governors: And though in all the 
actions they had there, they ſtill behaved like 
Grecians, and with a ſenſe of glory; yet they 
expreſſed too great an cagerneis to enrich them- 
lelves with plunder. In ſhort, the love of 
money was now rooted in their affections; and 


it ſoon after viſibly appeared in the effects it 


F'2 produced, 
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produced. For as the Grecians had been bribed 
to quit their pretenſions in Aa, fo others 
afterwards made uſe of the ſame methods to in- 
vade Greece : And this will appear in the ſequel 
of the ſtory to be one of the principal cauſes 
of its total ſubverſion. As the Spartans kept 
up longeſt to the rigour of their diſcipline, 
and the force of their laws, they were a great 
while proof againſt corruption and bribery ; but 
the contagion ſtill ſpreading, they at laſt yield- 
ed to the example of their neighbours. It was 
then Greece became ſo divided and irreſo- 
lute, as to admit of no means for its preſcrva- 
tion; when not only cach ſtate, but alſo the 
leading men in that ſtate, had ſeparate views of 
their own, without any regard to the good of the 
whole. 

The Thebans, as they were the firſt gained over 
to the Perſian interclt, ſo they were the moſt 
active in promoting it. To ſtrengthen their 
alliance, they ſent Ambaſſadors to the Athe- 
nians, with a long repreſentation of the preſent 
poſture of affairs; wherein they artfully inſi— 
nuated their zeal and affection to their ſtate; 
from thence they took occaſion to inveigh 
againſt the tyranny of Sparla, and concluded 
with telling them, that now was the time to 
throw off the yoke, and to recover their former 
ſplendor and authority. The Athenians, though 
they had no ſhare of the Perſian money, needed 
not many arguments to engage them in a rup- 
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ture of this kind, for which they had been ſo long Hoftiliries 
waiting a fit opportunity. begun. 
| The firſt act ot hoſtility broke out between 
| the Locri Opuntii, and the Phocians, upon a 
| diſpute about a piece of ground; and both 
* ſides appealed to their reſpective confederates 
| for juſtice and protection. The Locri were the 
a aggreſſors, at the inſtigation of the Thebans ; 
and the Sparlans eſpouſed the latter, upon a par- 
Ss ticular pique they had to Thebes, which they 

1 thought it neceſſary to reſent at this time, when 
| they found ſeveral other ſtates arming againſt 
1 them. Accordingly they ordered Pauſanias to 
march with the Peloponneſian forces, and ſent 
Lyſander before to engage other cities in Brotia 
* where having got together a conſiderable army, 
[''Y he inveſted Haliartus. The Thebans immedi- 

f ately marched with their whole ſtrength; and 
taking the advantage of attacking him before 
Pauſanias could come up to his aſſiſtance, de- 


feated his army, and he himſelf was killed on the Lyſander 
ſpot. killed. 


Thus fell this great man, after ſo many ſig- His cha- 
nal ſervices to his country, in giving Athens the Ps 
moſt fatal blow ſhe had ever received; and in 
railing Sparta upon her ruins, to a higher pitch 
of power and grandeur than ſhe ever attained, 
either before or after him. As it was by his 
means that Sparta did at this time, in a man- 
ner, give law both to Greece and Afia; fo he 
himſelf became no leſs abſolute in Sparta than 
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ſhe was among her enemies and allies. The 
authority of her Kings was ſufficiently abridged 
by the conſtitution; but by his working ge- 
nius, and the 1nicreſt he had in the ſtate upon 
the reputation of his ſervices, he made them ap- 
pear ſtill leſs, and that in the field too, where 
they were leaſt ſubject to be controlled, An in- 
ſtance of which we have in his going with Ape- 
filaus into Afia, where all the court and applica- 
tion was made to him; and in every thing that 
paſſed of moment, he had either the firſt hand, 
or finiſhing ſtroke : Inſomuch that the King 
found himſelf obliged to take notice of it; and 
that he might no longer appear a cypher, ſent 
him upon other ſervice to the He!!;ſpont, Nei- 
ther was it enough tor him to ecliple the power 
of the Kings, and to impoſe his own govern- 
ment of ten men upon all the Spartan con- 
queſts; but he was further endeavouring to 
alter the ſucceſſion of the Heraclidæ, in order to 
obtain the ſovereignty tor himſelf, As a con- 
firmation of this, there was found among his 
papers after his death, A diſcourſe concerning the 
government, which Lacratidas generouſly ſup- 
preſſed, ſaying, It world be inhuman to dig Ly- 
ſander out of his grave. He was undoubtedly a 
brave experienced Commander: But his diſſi- 
mulation, craft and treachery, his ambition, 
arrogance and oſtentation, make up the greateſt 
part of his character; and therefore it may ſeem 

pretty extraordinary, that he ſhould ſupport 


himſelf 
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himſelf ſo long under fo jealous and auſtere a 
government as that of Sparta. But he had a 
great deal of artifice and addreſs; and notwith- 
ſtanding the imperiouſneſs of his temper, he 
knew how to curb it upon occaſion, and to ſuit 
it to his circumſtances: So that where he found 
it neceſſary to make his court, he was, con- 
trary to the manners of his country, very mild 
and tractable, patient and ſubmiſſive, and had 
all the little arts of flattery and inſinuation. 


It was with regard to theſe ſupple qualities, as 
well as to the badneſs of his morals in general, 


that the character of his countryman Cellicra- 
tidas, has been ſet up in oppoſition to his; and 
indeed it was quite the reverſe of it, except in 
the military part; and in that he was no way 
inferior to him: But he was otherwiſe open, 
candid and generous, modeſt, temperate, ſincere 
and juſt, and was above making uſe of any trick 


or ſubterfuge. Lyſander was ſo jealous of his 


merit, that when he was ordered to give up the 
command of the fleet to him, he did what he 
could to leſſen and diſtreſs him: He went ſo far 
as to withhold from him the pay of the ſeamen 
that was remaining in his hands; which, beſides 
the meanneſs of the action, was betraying the 
intereſt of his country, and hazarding the ſafety 
of it in a very critical juncture. Upon the 
whole, notwithſtanding his great achievements, 
he is not to be looked upon as a true patriot. 
For it ſeems chiefly owing to him that the 
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Spartans tranſgreſſed the juſt bounds of power he 
had put into their hands, It was his pride and 
inſolence, his cruel and tyrannical deportment, 
and that under the pretence of reſtoring liberty, 
which gave their neighbours the firſt impreſſions 
of rancour and reſentment againſt them. Ir was 
this that made them conceive an ill opinion 
of their government in general, and laid the 
ſeeds of thoſe alliances, which were formed 
againſt them, and which at laſt proved fatal to 
them. But they were not yet ſo ſenſible of the 
conſequences; and therefore paid all due re- 
ſpect to his memory, They went ſo far as to 
fine ſome who were under a contract of marriage 
to his daughters, but finding that their father 
died ſo poor as to leave them no fortune, had 
deſerted them. It is certain he had reſerved no- 
thing to himſelf out of the ſpoils of the Atzick 
war; which to the Spartans was a ſufficient ar- 
gument of his merit. A ſtronger inſtance of the 


ſenſe they had of his loſs, was, that they could 


pitch upon nobody but Agęſilaus to ſucceed him; 


who, notwithſtanding that he was carrying on 


the war in Aſia with good ſucceſs, was immedi- 
ately recalled to the defence of his country. 


After the action Pauſanias came up, but durſt 
not make another attempt. He only demanded 
the bodies of the ſlain; and yet could not obtain 
them upon any other terms than quitting the 
country. The Spartans judged his proceedings 
very diſhonourable, and -condemned him to 

death; 
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death; upon which he made his eſcape to Tegea, 
and died there, 


Towards the end of the year Ageſilaus ra- 
vaged the government of Pharnabazus, and at 
Daſcyllum, his winter-quarters, took and plun- 
dered his tent. But that governor ſome time 
after managed an interview with him, wherein 
he remonſtrated, that however he might be ob- 
liged to act for his maſter's honour and ſafe- 
ty, he had not ſhewed himſelf an enemy to the 
Spartans, but on the contrary had done them 
many good offices in their war againſt the Athe- 
niaus; and that he was now inclined to act no 
otherwiſe againſt them than as he ſhould be ne- 


ceſſitated to it, in order to ſupport himſelf in his 
command; by which means he prevailed with 


Azeſilaus to withdraw his forces out of the pro- 
vince, Thereupon he deſcended into the plain 
of Thebes, and as he was preparing to march 
further into the country, received news of the 
war broke out in Greece, with orders at the 
ſame time for him to return home ; with which 
he readily complied. And the regard he therein 
paid to the laws of his country, 1s particularly 
taken notice of, that when he was proſecuting 
the war with great increaſe of honour and ad- 
vantage, and had ſet his heart upon the entire 
conqueſt of the Perfan empire, he had ſo much 
command of himſelf as to ſtop in his full ca- 
reer, and abandon all, out of a deference to the 


Epbori, who had recalled him. However, he 
left 
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left four thouſand men in A/a, to maintain the 
footing he had got there, till ſuch time as the 
affairs of Greece would permit him to return, and 
purſue his conquelts. 

Bur the Spartans could not wait his arrival; 
they found the war thicken on their hands, and 
were ready to be attacked on all ſides. Timolaus, 
a Corinthian, propoſed the advancing immediately 
into their territories, in order to cruſh them 
ſingly, before they could be joined by their auxi- 
liaries. They ſet out, ſaid he, by themſetves only; 
but in their march they gather forces as they go, 
until they grow too numerous to be withſtood : Like 
rivers, which are ſmall at their ſource, and eaſily 
to be forded; but as they continue their courſe, the 
acceſſion of other waters makes the ſtream too ra- 
pid. This advice was judged reaſonable, and 
a reſolution was taken to purſue it. But there 
being too much time ſpent in debating the com- 
mand, and order of the battle, gave the Spar- 
tans an opportunity of being joined by the 
Eleans, Sicyonians, Epidaurians, Trezenians, and 
others, to the number of about fourteen thou- 
ſand men, and thirteen hundred horſe, under 
the command of Ariſtodemus, who was allo ap- 
pointed tutor to Ageſipolis, the other Spartan 
King, during his minority. On the other ſide 
were the Athenians, Argives, Bæotians, Corin- 
thians and Eubæans, who made up about two 
and twenty thouſand men, and two thouſand 
horſe. Both ſides encamped near Sicyon, and 
: at 
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at ſo ſmall a diſtance from each other, that it 
ſoon came to a regular battle, wherein the Spar- 
tan allies were almoſt entirely routed ; but they 
themſelves maintained their ground, and bore 
ſo hard upon the Athenians, who were in the 
left wing, oppoſite to their right, that they 
recovered the day, and gained the victory by 
their own ſingle valour, and with the loſs of 
not above eight of their own men, which bore 
no proportion to that of their enemies, or 
allies. 

The news of this victory reaching Ageſilaus at 
Ampbhipolis, he lent back Dercy/lidas with it into 
Ala, to confirm the aſſociated cities there, and 
purſued his march with all poſſible diligence, but 
not without ſome oppoſition, particularly from 
the Thralli in Thrace, who having formerly fold 
the paſſage through their country to Aerxes, de- 
manded of him an hundred talents, and as many 
women. He aſked them, by way of derifion, 
why they did not come to receive their demands ? 
And proceeding on his journey, made great 
laughter of them. Then demanding a paſſage 
through Macedonia, the King ſent him word, He 
would confider of it. So let him, ſaid Ageſilaus; 
and I will go on in the mean time. The Macedoni- 
ans did not much reliſh this Laconick anſwer ; 
but they were not as yet in a condition to reſent 
it, and therefore gave him no diſturbance. Hav- 
ing afterwards defeated a body of Thefſa/ian horle, 


which attacked his rear, he arrived in Beotia, 
where 
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where he received intelligence of a great engage- | 

ment at ſea. 
Conon's Conon had prevailed with Artaxerxes to fit out 
8 a fleet, and to give the command of it to him 
jointly with Pharnabazus, They lay in the Cher- 
ſoneſe, with about ninety ſail; where they had 
notice that the Spartan fleet, conſiſting of an 
hundred and twenty ſhips of their own and their 
allies, lay about Cnidus; from whence Piſander, 
who commanded it, weighed anchor, and bore 
down directly upon the Perſans. In the firſt 
attack, he had the better of it but one part of 
the Perſian gallies came up ſo ſeaſonably to the 
relief of the other, that they turned the fortune 
of the day; inſomuch that the Spartan confede- | 2 
rates began to ſecure their retreat. The Ad-. 
mural, though he was ſo ill ſupported, charged 
with his ſhip in the front of the enemy, where 
he did a good deal of execution, but at length 
was overpowered, and killed. After which the 
Spartans retiring towards the continent, Conon 


purſued them, and took fifty of their ſhips, the 
reſt having recovered their port at Cnidus. 
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Agefilaus having privately received this ac- Þ* 
count, thought fit to flifle or diſguiſe it far the |? 
preſent, and uſed his utmoſt endeavours to bring 
the enemy to a ſpecdy battle, before his army 
could be more particularly informed, and whilſt 

they were fluſhed with their laſt victory. Ac- 
cordingly he joined the Spartan alles, and met 


1 the Athenians, with their allies, on the plain of 
pl Coronea, 
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Coronea. The Thebans began the attack with 
great vigour, but were repulled by the extraordi- 
nary courage of Ageſilaus, who, notwithſtanding 
that he was dangerouſly wounded, puſhed the 
enemy, until he gained a complete and ſignal 
victory, but not deciſive enough to put an end 
to the hoſtilities, which were {till continued by 1n- 
curſions into each other's territories, 


The Corinthians complained that the chief ſeat 
of the war being among them, they were in- 
feſted on all ſides, being equally diſtreſſed by 
their enemies, and burdened by their allies ; for 
which reaſon they were inclinable to a peace. 
This was oppoſed by the magiſtrates and other 
citizens, who had been corrupted with the Per/iar 
money. And theſe debates occaſioned a great 
diſſenſion and maſſacre in their city; which the 
Spartans eaſily improved to their advantage, 
making uſe of one of the diſcontented parties to 
attack the other: By which means a body of 
their troops, under the command of Praxitas, 
got within the walls. He defeated a great num- 
ber of the Argives, who came up to the relief 
of their friends in the city, and put to the ſword 
the Bæotians, who had got poſſeſſion of the port 
called Lechaus, He broke down a great part 
of the walls, which were afterwards repaired by 
the Athenians; and whilſt he was purſuing his 
victory, Agefilaus ravaged the country of the 
Argives; and his brother Teleutias, the Admiral, 


{coured 
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ſcoured the Gulf of Corinth, taking their ſhips, 
and demoliſhing their arſenals, 

The Athenians, to put a ſtop to theſe ſucceſſes, 
ſent a freſh ſupply to their army, under the 
command of Ipbicrates, whoſe conduct was infi- 
nitely above his age, having, at twenty years 
old, arrived to ſuch a degree of perfection in 
military affairs, that no Athenian captain ever ſet 
out with greater expectation. 

About the time of his arrival with a reinforce- 
ment, deputations were ſent from Bæotia, and 
other parts, to ſound Ageſilaus in relation to 
peace; but he rejected their propoſals with diſ- 
dain, until hearing ſoon after that the forces he 
left at Lechæus had been defeated by Iphicrates, 
he was more inclinable to treat: But then the 
deputies ſtood off, and inſulted him in their turn, 
demanding leave of him, by way of deriſion, to 
go to Corinth, Whereupon he diſmiſſed them; 
and after he had reinforced the garriſon of Le- 
cheus, returned to Sparta, having by this laſt 
action loſt all the honour of this expedition. 
Iphicrates, upon his departure, went on ſucceſs- 


fully, and recovered all the places that had been 


taken by him and Praxitas. 


The war was continued by little ſkirmiſhes 
and incurſions, which chiefly affected the Ache- 
ans, as confederates of Sparta. They were very 
much inteſted by the Acarnanians, who were ſup- 
ported by the Athenian allies ; But Age/ilaus en- 


tered 
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tered their country with fire and ſword, and put 
an end to this quarrel. 

In this manner the Spartans maintained them- 
{elves and their allies for ſome time without any 
conſiderable increaſe or diminution of power, 
But their affairs at ſca were in a more declining 
condition; and the effects of their defeat at 
Cnidus began more viſibly to appear. The cities 
in Alia, over which they claimed a juriſdiction, 
finding them ſo diſabled in their ſhipping, and 
that they had work enough upon their hands at 
home, readily hearkened to Pharnabazus, who 
encouraged them to revolt from the Spartans, and 
expel their governors ; which they conlented to, 
upon condition they might enjoy their own laws. 
He was aſſiſted in this work by Conon, who ſug- 
geſted to him, that the leaving them in the free 
- enjoyment of their liberty, would be the ſureſt 
means to keep them in his intereſt, The like 
attempts were made at S2flos and Abydus; but 
Dercyllidas lying there, ſecured thoſe parts. 

The next year Pharnabazus and Conon pur- 
ſuing their late victory, procured another fleet 


from the towns upon the Helle/pont, with which 


they made a deſcent upon the maritime parts of 
Laconia, and ravaged the country. After which 
Conon deſired leave to ſail with the fleet to 
Athens, with an intent to repair the haven of 
Pireus, and rebuild the walls; which he repre- 
lented as a very important piece of ſervice againſt 
Sparta. Pharnebazus not only complied with 
Yor, II, G his 
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his requeſt, but gave him fifty talents to be 
employed in that work, which was according| 
effected. | , 
The Spartans finding the war brought home 
to their own doors, and that the Athenians reap- 
ing the advantage of it, might ſoon wreſt the 
ſovereignty of Greece out of their hands, ſent 
Antalcidas to treat with the Perfans about a 
peace. He applied himlelf to Teribazus, the go- 
vernor of Sardis, and offered to give up the Gre- 
cian cities in Aſia, provided the iſlands, and the 
other parts of Greece, might remain free. An 
overture of this kind was eaſily hearkened to: 
But the Athenians and their allies taking the 
alarm, ſent Ambaſiadors on their part likewiſe, 
to join in the negotiations, and to ſupport the in- 
tereſts of their reſpective principals. But there 
wert ſo many different pretenſions ſtarted, that 
they could not come to any agreement among 
themſelves; and Teribazus did not think himſelf 


iuficiently authorized by his preſent inſtructions 


to conclude with the Spartans ſeparately, How- 
ever, he was lo well affected to them, that, though 
the treaty was at a ſtand, he ſupplied them in the 
mean time privately with money to maintain a 
fleet at ſea; wherein he had a further view, 
that they might by that means awe the other 
{tates into a compliznce with the terms offered 
by them. The Spartans likewiſe gained another 
point with T eribezus in relation to Conon. Antal- 
cidas had it in his inſtructions to render him 

ſuſpected 
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ſuſpected, and to inveigh againſt him as the chief 
incendiary of the war, and as having promoted 
it with no other view than to aggrandize the 
Atheniais at the expence of the Per/iens. The 
charge in fact was true, and it was urged ſo 
ſtrongly againſt him, that as he was then at Har- 
dis, waiting the event of the negotiations, Ter:- 
bazus thought it proper to ſcize him, and keep 
him in cuſtody until he ſhould receive orders 
from his maſter how to diſpoſe of him. Some 
ſay he ſent him to Artaxerxes, who put him to 
death; others, that he eſcaped out of priſon, with 
the conſent or connivance of Teribazus; the 
latter whereof does not ſcem very probable, be- 
cauſe we find no further mention made of him 
either in Greece or Perſia. So that we may con- 
clude he died about this time, and that he fell a 
ſacrifice to his own ill-timed zeal for the ſervice 
of his country ; which certainly carried him fur- 
ther than was ſuitable to the circumſtances he 
was under. He had lived as a voluntary exile 
among the Pcrfians, who had given him their pro- 
tection and aſſiſtance; he had been favoured and 
truſted by them; he had, by intereiling them 
in his quarrel, broke the power of Sparte at ſea, 
and repaired the ruins of his own city, and both 
at their charge and hazard. But not content 


with this, he was at the ſame time practiſing 


againſt them, and endeavouring under-hand to 
withdraw from them {ſeveral cities, and the whole 
provinces of Ienia and Aolia, in order to annex 
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them to the dominions of Athens; and all this 
under a pretence of reſcuing them from the ty- 
ranny of Sparta, and ſecuring them to the Per- 
frans. They could not, when they were let into 
a diſcovery of theſe artifices, think he had made 
a ſuitable return for what he owed them; nor 
indeed can this part of his character be otherwiſe 
juſtified than by that falſe principle, which had 
generally obtained among the Grecians, to give 
up every thing that interfered with what they 
called the honour, or advantage of their coun- 
try. This was carried ſo far, as, in ſome caſes, 
to deſtroy the common diſtinctions of right and 
wrong; and the Spartans themſelves, notwith- 
ending their ſevere juſtice in other reſpects, 
were ſo looſe in this particular, that nothing was 
eſteemed baſe that was beneficial. Another 
motive for his exerting himſelf in ſo extraordi- 
nary a manner might be, in order to redeem his 
own honour, which does not ſeem to ſtand quite 


clear in the affair of Ægos-potamos. Nepos in- 


deed ſays, he was abſent from his command at 
the time of that engagement; and aſſigns that 
as the cauſe of the defeat. But: the moſt na- 
tural and authentick account 1s, that he was 
preſent in the action, but that being over- 
powered by Lyſander, and ſeeing no probability 
of ſucceſs on his ſide, made his eſcape with 
eight or nine ſhips, and retired to Cypras. This 
agrees with what is further ſaid of him, that 
he was afraid and aſnamed to return to Athens; 
| Which 
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which it is plain he did not attempt until ſeveral 
years after, when he had done enough to wipe 
off that ſtain. The latter part of his life was 
certainly without reproach, either as to his 
courage or capacity; of both which he had given 
ſufficient proots, and had made himſelf fo for- 
midable to the Sparians, that they were glad 
upon any terms to get rid of him; and it was by 
the molt abject ſubmiſſion to the Per/ians that 
they compaſſed it. The dread they had con- 
ceived of him ſeems to have been the grounds of 
that ſcandalous peace, which they ſoon after- 
wards concluded : And as they began from that 
day forward to decline in their reputation and 
power, we may look upon Conon as having more 
remotely occaſioned their downfall. 

Upon the offers of peace made to Teribazus, 
he went up to Artaxerxes, to give an account of 
his proceedings, and to receive freſh inſtruc- 
tions. In the mean time, Struthas was ſent to 
command in the Lower Aſia, and to take care 
of the ſea-coaſts. He was not ſo well inclined 
to the Spartans as his predeceſſor, being more 
exaſperated at what had been done by Age/ilaus. 
Whereupon they ſent Thimbron with a good body 
of troops to keep him in action; which he did 
at firſt with good ſucceſs; but ranging about 
with a ſeparate party in queſt of booty, was 
ſurprized by Struthas, and killed. He was ſuc- 
ceeded by Diphridas, who was a man of better 
conduct, at leaſt of more caution; and he having 
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gathered up the remains of the army, maintained 


his ground 1n the places which had {ubmitted to 
Thimbren. 

T here were at this time two contending par- 
ties at Kbodes, concerning the form of govern- 
ment there; and they were ſupported by their 
reſpective patrons, thoſe for the Democracy by 
the Athenians, and the others for the Oligarchy by 
the Sparians. The latter being over- powered, 
and forced off the iſland, made their complaints 
at Sparta; and Ecdicus was diſpatched with eight 


ſhips to their relief. But finding himſelf too 


weak to do any thing to the purpoſe, Teleutias 
the Admiral was ſent with twenty-ſeven fail, 
with which he reſtored the exiles, and the Oli- 
garchy. Ihis was a matter of too much conſe- 
quence to the Athenians to be given up. They 
were ſenſible how much their loyereignty in the 
iland (which was truly the point 1a- queſtion) 
depended on the form of government which 
ſhould prevail in it; and therefore tent out Thra- 
ſybulus to put things upon the farmer footing. 
Before he durſt attempt any thing at Rhodes, he 
went into Thrace, where he gained over two 
Perſian Princes to the Athenien intereit; he then 
took in Byzantium, Chaicis, and ſeveral other 
cities upon the Helleſpont; and from thence he 
went to chaſtiſe the Leſlians, who were all of 
them, except thoſe of Mitylene, in the Spartan 
intereſt. Having ſucceeded thus far, he failed 


towards Rhodes, He had in his way levied a 


ſum 
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ſum of money for contribution upon the inha- 
bitants of Aſpendys : But they being afterwards 
ill treated by his ſoldiers, roſe in a great fury, 
and murdered him in his tent. 

Such was the end of this great patriot, to 
whom Athens owed as ſignal a deliverance as 
any ſhe had received in the Perſan wars. We 
need only conſider her condition under the ty- 
ranny of the thirly, when of thoſe who had 
eſcaped the fate of a long war, ſome had been 
murdered, others baniſhed, and their eſtates 
confiſcated; when the city was one continued 
ſcene of outrave and violence; and when thoſe 
tew good men who {till remained, and expreſſed 
a ſenſe of recovering the public liberty, yer 
choſe rather to content themſelves with talking 
of it than really to attempt it: Tet even then 
did Thraſybulus riſe in a manner ſingly againſt 
the united power of the oppteſſors. It having 
been already related with what prudence, zeal 
and intrepidity he conducted that affair, I will 
here only add an obſervation which has been 
made, that the ſucceſs of this enterprize was 
chiefly owing to its deſperateneſs. For the con- 
tempt with which he Hirty treated it in the be- 
ginning, made them neglect the proper means of 
providing for their ſafety. Thraſybulus in the 
mean time went on with his deſign, and en- 
creaſed his followers : And when they found 
him in a condition to make head againit them, 
they thought fit to make him an offer of ſharing 
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in the tyranny with them, upon condition he 
would deſiſt, But it was not to be ſuppoſed, 
that one who had the courage to project ſuch 
an enterprize, and who had advanced it ſo far, 
would hearken to any other terms than the 
entirely reſtoring the frecdom of his country. 
His public- ſpiritedneſs, together with his fide- 
lity, conſtancy and magnanimity, made him 
at leaſt equal to the greateſt men of his time. 
There were ſeveral, indeed, whoſe atchievements 
happened to make a greater noiſe in the world: 
But none of them had a more real foundation 
of merit. And therefore Nepos ſays of him, 
That if virtue were to be conſidered abſirafiedly 
from fortune. be ſbould be inclined to give Thra- 
ſybulus the firſt place in his catalogue of wor- 
thies. 
The Spartans at this time ſent Anaxibius with 
a ſmall ſupply of money and ſhipping, to re- 
trieve their affairs in the Hlelleſpont. And there- 
upon the A:benians, to ſecure the places recovered 
by Thrafybulus, ordered out [phicrates, with eight 1 
gallies, and twelve hundred men, being chiefly Z 
thoſe who ſerved under him in his Corinthian ex- E 
pedition. Before any conſiderable action hap- 
pened on either ſide, Iphicrates intercepted Anaxi- 
bius in his way to Alydus, by an ambuſcade, and 
ruſhing out upon him, Here, ſaid the Spartan 
General to his men, muſt I die; take care of your- 
ſelves. And accordingly he was killed, with a 
good number of thoſe about him. 


About 
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About the time of theſe tranſactions abroad, The Agi- 
the coaſt of Attica was infeſted by the people of Fl the © 
gina. The Athenians made a deſcent upon ꝙοα of 
them, and had in tome mealure blocked them Sp. 
up by ſea and land; but they were toon after 97. 4. 
repulſed by them and the Spartans, who aſſiſted 
them, and who had fomented the quarrel, 
Thereupon the iſlanders renewed their inſults, 
until at length they were humbled by a victory 


obtained agunit them by Chabrias, an Athenian 
of good reputation; and thole {eas were cleared 
for the preſent. 

But Chabrias being ſoon after ſent to the aſ- But are 
ſiſtance of Evazoras, King of Cyprus, and a A 
friend to Athens, the Spartans took advantage 
of his abſence, and formed a delign of ſur— 
priſing the Athenian ſhips in their harbour. Ac- 
cordingly Teleutias entered the Piræus by night, 
where moſt of the men being on ſhore, he took 
ſeveral merchant . ſhips, with three or four 
gallies, and ſunk or diſabled as many more 
as the time would allow; and having put the 
city under a general conſternation, he returned, 
and preyed upon the coaſts, ſeizing the fiſhing- 
veſſels, with ſuch other booty as fell in his 
hands, 

In this manner did theſe ſtates for ſome 
time carry on a kind of a pyratical war, without 
any regular engagement, and without bringing 
things to any general iſſue, But the Athenians 
being fo haraſſed on all ſides, the Spartans 
i having 
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having more garriſons than they could maintain, 
and their confederates revolting from them, and 
the other ſtates being drained and tired out, be- 


gan by mutual conſent to think of a peace with 


the Perſians; which Teribazus, being now re- 


turned from his maſter, had full power to con- 
clude. The conditions were, That all the cities 
in Aſia, with the iſlands of Clazomenæ, ſhould be 
under the juriſdiction of Perſia ; That the iſlands of 
Lemnus, Imbrus, and Scirus, as having from time 
immemorial. been ſubject io Athens, ſhould ſtill conti- 
nue ſo; and, That all the other cities of Greece 
ſhould be left entirely free. Which terms were 
ſubmitted to by all but the Thebans, who refuſed 
to give up their juriſdiction over the towns in 
Byotia : But they were afterwards overawed, 
and forced into it. 

This peace was concluded, according to the 
moſt general account, in the ſecond year of the 
ninety-eighth Olympiad, and was called, The peace 
of Antalcidas; if, as Plutarch ſays, that may be 
called a peace, which was The reproach and ruin 
of Greece. It was not only giving up at once 
all the footing Ageſilaus had got in Aſa, but 
undoing all that had been done there by the 
Grecians in general, ever ſince they were a na- 
tion. It was what the Per/ens themſelves could 
not have aſked, or even hoped for, if the Spar- 
tans had not, to their eternal infamy, made them 
the firſt overture; the grounds of which over- 
ture was, their dread and jealouſy of the Athe- 
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nians, leſt they ſhould recover the power they 
had wreſted from them. The colonies planted 
in Alia had for many ages been conſidered as a 
part of Greece; and the ſupporting and protect- 
ing them as ſuch, was the chief pretence upon 
which the laſt war againſt Perſia was founded. 
Wherefore this proceeding of the Spartans, in re- 
lation to the peace, was betraying and ſacrificing 
one part of their country, in order to maintain 
their tyranny over the other. This was plainly 
their drift; and Antalcidas was a very proper in- 
ſtrument for the purpoſe. When he went up 
to the Perſian court to ſolicit this affair, he took 
care to conform himſelf to their ſoftneſs and effe- 
minacy; he could join in a ball upon occaſion, 
and went ſo far as to play the buſfoon, and in a 


wanton dance to mimick Leonidas and Callicrati- 


das, whoſe names were revered at Sparta, as hav- 
ing been the zerror and ſcourge of the Barba- 
riens. However, by thus proſtituting his cha- 
rafter, and ſacrificing even the cuſtoms and 
manners, as well as the liberty of his country, 
he gained io far upon Artaxerxes, that he ſhewed 
him very uncommon marks of favour and diſ- 
tinction; which was the more remarkable, be- 
cauſe he naturally hated the perſons of the Spar- 
tans, and looked upon them as the moſt impu- 
dent of mankind. But notwithſtanding that he 
was ſo highly honoured and careſſed upon this 
negotiation, he afterward; met with the common 
fate of that ſort of agents. For the Spartans 
being 
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being reduced to an extremity, and ſending him 
again to Artaxerxes, to preſs for ſupplies, he was 
treated by the King with great coldneſs and con- 
tempt; and returning without ſucceſs, he found 
the ſame reception at home; inſomuch, that fear- 


ing the power and ſeverity of the Epbori, he 
. ſtarved himſelf to death. 


— 


C7 AP. I. 


From the peace of Antalcidas, to the battle 
of Leuctra. 


Containing the ſpace of 17 years. 


HE treaty, though it was principally be- 
tween Greece and Perſia, was made to ex- 
tend likewiſe to the Grecians among themſelves; 
and it was provided by it, That whatever tales 
ſhould refuſe to accede to it, the other contratins 
powers, together with the Perſian King, ſhould com- 
T he inſo- 


. Pel them to it by force of arms, The Spartans affect- 
eur of ing {till the ſovereignty of Greece, diſmembered 
oy m_ as it was, took upon them the execution of this 
the peace, part of the treaty, and, under the notion of 
guarantees, explained it as they thought fit, and 
according as they were ſwayed by their paſſion, 
or their intereſt, | 
They began with the Mantineans, wid; the 
year after the peace, ſent their King Ageſipolis 
to throw down their walls; which he effected 
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by turning againſt them the courſe of the river 
that ran through the city, by which means the 
foundation being ſapped and weakened, the in- 
habitants deſpaired of making any defence, and 
capitulated. This was the ſame ſtratagem that 
Cimon formerly made uſe of, when he took Eion, 
ſituate upon the river Strymoun, They were 
obliged, by the terms of their ſurrender, to can- 
ton themſelves into villages. This proceed- 
ing of the Spartans, was in revenge for their 
having taken part againſt them it the late wars; 
and with a view to reduce them ſo, as that they 
ſhould not be in a condition to unite againſt them. 
Some other little ſtates they treated leſs rigo- 
rouſly, but yet with ſuch an air of ſuperiority 
and control, as plainly ſhewed they expected 
to be obeyed. In order to keep them under their 
dependence, and at the ſame time to make them 
a little ſanguine in their intereſt, they would, in 
ſome caſes, redreſs their grievances, reſtore their 
exiles, compole their differences, and do ſuch 


other popular acts of juſtice as to make them 


think they were executing the treaty to their 
advantage, and that they were the authors of 
their liberty. And among the greater ſtates, 
they had obliged the Corinthians to withdraw 
their garriſon from Argos; which, with their 
freeing the Bæctian cities, and ſome other in- 
ſtances of that kind, had raiſed their reputation 
for the preſent, and taken off a good deal of the 
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odium, which they had contracted by the treaty 
in other reſpects. 

The people who gave them moſt diſturbance 
at this time were the Olynthians, who were ſtarted 
up on a ſudden, and grown ſo powerful, that 
they not only held the neighbouring places in 
ſubjection, but had over-run a great part of 
Macedonia, and taken many towns, with Pella, 
the metropolis; wherein they copied after the 
example of Sparta, and under a pretence of 
delivering thoſe places from the tyranny of 
Amyntas their King, had in a manner drove him 
out of his dominions. The inhabitants of Acan- 
thus and Apollonia finding themſelves under a 
neceſſity of ſubmitting to them, if they were 


not ſupported againſt them, repreſented their 


caſe to the Spartans, who, looking upon the Olyn- 
thians with a jealous eye, made no difficulty of 
granting their protection to thoſe cities, and im- 
mediately diſpatched two thouſand men, under 
the command of Eudamidas, who recovered Po- 
tidea, and fortified ſeveral parts of Thrace. In 
the mean time his brother Phebidas was ſent to 
Join him with a greater body of troops. 

But an inc:dent happened in his march, which 
proved to be of more conſequence to'the affairs 
of Greece than was at firſt apprehended. When 
he arrived at Thebes, he found the city divided 
into factions; one part being headed by 1/me- 
nias, and the other by Leonliades. They were 

two 
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two of the Polemarchs, or Governors of the 
city ; and the latter being in the Spartan inte- 
reſt, and finding that he could not otherwile get 
the better of his colleague, betrayed the citadel, 
called Cadmea, to Phebidas ; then ſeized Iſmenias, 
and forced his party, to the number of four 
hundred, to fly to Athens for refuge, This 


made a great noiſe there, and in the other parts 


of Greece; and even at Sparta, they were ſo 
aſhamed of it, that they pretended to reſent it ; 
for they were ſenſible the Thebans had done no- 
thing in violation of the treaty, ſince they had 
ſubmitted to it; that their domeſtick diſſenſions 
did not concern the public; and that Phebidas 
had no authority to intermeddle in. them. 
But this action was excuſed by Ageſilaus, who 
was ſuppoſed to be at the bottom of the deſign. 
He conſidered it in no other light than as it was 
of advantage to the common-wealth; and de- 
clared his opinion, That if it anſwered in that 
reſpe?, it mattered not by what authority it was 
done. He added further, in behalf of Phebidas, 
That in an enterprize of that nature, orders were 
not to be expected. This way of reaſoning fo far 
prevailed with the Spartan government, that they 
avowed and juſtified the action, though at the 
ſame time they puniſhed the actor; for they im- 
poſed a fine of ten thouland Drachmas on Pheb:- 
das, and deprived him of his command : Which 
Plutarch takes notice of as a ridiculous incon- 
ſiſtency. And Pelydias, in condemning the A- 
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tolians, for a procedure of the like kind, com- 
pares them to the Spartans, who, when Phaebida;s 
had, contrary to all faith and treaties, ſeized the 
Cadmea, puniſhed the author of the treachery, 
but did not withdraw their garriſon ; as if, ſays 
he, that puniſhment could wipe out the injuſtice 
of the action, and give full ſatis faction to the 
Thebans, He makes a further remark applica- 
ble to the preſent occaſion, that, upon the peace 
they proclaimed publickly, they would reſtore all 
the cities to their liberties, and yet did not recal 
any of the Governors, whom they had placed in 
them. He then adds, That it is the height of 
madneſs, joined to the moſt conſummate wickedneſs, 
to pretend, that a man needs only ſhut his own eyes, 
to binder others from ſeeing him. 


However, the Spartans kept poſſcſſion of the 
citadel, and confirmed Leontiades in the govern- 
ment, io whom Arch:ias was joined in commil- 
ſion, as having been an accomplice with him 
in the treachery. In the next place they pro- 
cured articles to be exhibited againſt 7/mentas, 
for having taken money of the Perfians, and 
held intelligence with them, and for. having 
been a principal promoter of theſe inteſtine 
broils. Upon which he underwent a forma! 
trial before three commiſſioners deputed from 
Sparta, and one from each of the other 


great cities of Greece, and was condemned to 
death, 


The 
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The Spartans having in this manner ſecured 
Thebes, proſecuted the war againſt the Olynthi- 
ans. The command was given to Telcutias, 
who, with the aſſiſtance of Anupetas, defeated 
them under the walls of the city; after which 
he ravaged the country, and went into winter 
quarters. The next campaign proved more ſuc- 
ceſsful to the Olynthians, who having defeated a 
party of the Spartan army, Teleutias marched 
with the main body to their relief, and charg- 
ing furiouſly within bow-ſhot of the city, his 
men were very much galled, and himſelf killed. 
He is charged with more paſſion and raſhneſs in 
this enterpriſe, than was ſuitable to his poſt. 
But however he might expoſe himſelf upon this 
occaſion, he had in the main behaved well in the 
ſervice of his country, and acquitted himſelf 
with honour in both his capacities, of General 
and Admiral. He was alſo rich and liberal, and 
had endeared himſelf ſo much to thoſe who ſerved 
under him, that upon his return home in a for- 
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mer expedition, they flocked about him to crown 


him with wreaths and garlands. And Xenophon 
lays, His manner of engaging the ajfefions of the 
ſoldiers deſerved more to be taken notice of, than 
the wealch he poſſeſſed, or the dangers be under- 
went. But whatever his perſonal merit was, he 
owed a great deal to Ageſclaus, who was his half 
brother, and was chiefly inſtrumental in the 
raiſing and ſupporting him. 
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The Spartans, as ſoon as they heard of his 
death, ſent their King Ageſipolis in his room. 
He having collected the forces, which were much 
ſhattered and diſperſed by the laſt action, took 
Torone, a town in alliance, with the Olynthians, 
and haraſſed the country; but the fatigue and 
extreme heats of the ſeaſon threw him into a 
fever, of which he died, Ageſilaus, who had 
lived in good friendſhip with him, lamented his 
loſs. There had indeed, at his firſt ſetting out, 
been a fecret emulation between them ; which 
Ageſilaus perceiving, eaſily got the better of, and 
moulded him to his purpoſe. For being natu- 
rally modeſt and tractable, but indolent withal, 
and averle to buſineſs, his colleague took care to 
cultivate in him this mild diſpoſition ; and in or- 
der to take off the edge of his ambition, enter- 
tained him with dogs and horſes, and love af- 
fairs, ard went fo far as to recommend boys to 
him, and afliſt him in his amours, 

He was ſucceeded in the command by Poly- 
biades, who belieged Olynihus, and reduced it by 
famine, The conditions impoſed on the inha- 
bitants, were, That they ſbould have the fame 


friends and foes with the Spartans ; and that they 
ſhould join with them, as confederates, in all their 


Wars. 

This war continued near three years; and it 
was no ſooner ended, but the Spartans were called 
upon to chaſtiſe the Phliaſſans for having ill treat- 
ed the exiles, who had lately been reſtored by 
their 
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their interpoſition. They made their complaints 
at Sparta, and were fined for ſo doing: But upon 
their repeated inſtances for protection, the Ephori 
declared war; and Az7laus was ſent to do them 
juſtice. Ne required of them to deliver up their 
cattle; which hey refuſing to do, he laid ſiege 
to the city. IJ hey made a very obſtinate defence, 
even to the impriſoning ſuch as did but men— 
tion any thing of a ſurrender; until at length 
their proviſions failing them, they were reduced 
to the laſt extremity, and ſent to Sparta, to obtain 
the belt terms they could. In the mean time, 
Ageſiiaus left a garriſon in the town, and retura- 
ed home, after he had ſpent above a year and an 
half in this expedition. 

The Spartaus had by this time, under colour 
of putting chings upon that equal footing, which 
was required by the treaty, gained ſuch an in- 
creaſe of power and authority to themſelves, 
that there was no ſtate in a condition to make 
head againit them. But in the midſt of this 
lecurity, they were alarmed from a quarter 
where they leaſt expected it. The Thedens had 
tor four years, ſince the ſcizing of the citadel, 
lubmitted to the Spartan yoke; but they now 


took occaſion, by a very deſperate attempt, to 


throw it of, For which purpole, there was a ſe— 
cret Correſpondence carried on between the moſt 
conſiderable of the exiles at A ens, and thoſe 
wo were well affected to them in Hebes; and 
meaſures were concerted between them by Philly- 
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das, ſecretary to the Theban governors ; by whoſe 
contrivance a competent number of the exiles 
were to get into the city; and Charon, a man 
of the firſt rank there, offered his houſe for 
their reception. The day being fixed, they ſet 
out from Athens; and twelve of the moſt active 
and reſolute among them were detached to 
enter the city, the reſt remaining at a proper 


diſtance to wait the event. The firſt who offered 


himſelf was Pelopidas, who was young and dar- 
ing, and had been very zealous in encouraging 
the deſign; and by the ſhare he had in it, gave 
a ſufficient earneſt of what might be further 
expected from him in the ſervice of his coun- 
try. The next man of conſequence, was Mel- 
lon, who by ſome is ſaid to have firſt projected 
the affair with Phyl/lidas. Theſe two, with their 
ten aſſociates, dreſſed themſelves like peaſants, 
and beat about the fields with dogs and hunt- 
ing-poles, as in ſearch of game. By which 
means having paſſed unſuſpected, and conveyed 
themſelves into the city, they met at Charon's 
houle, as the general rendezvous, where they were 
ſoon after joined by thirty-ſix more of their con- 
federates. It was concerted, that Phyllidas ſhould 
on that day give a great entertainment to A- 


chias and Philip, the two governors, who were 


appointed by the Spar/ans; and, to make it the 
more complete, he had engaged to provide ſome 
of the fineſt women in the town to give them 


a meeting. Matters being thus prepared, the 
b aſſoci- 
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aſſociates divided themſelves into two bands; 
one of which, led by Charon and Mellon, were 
to attack Archias, and his company. And hav- 
ing put on womens cloathes over their armour, 
with pine and poplar over their heads, to ſhade 
their faces, they took their opportunity, when 
the gueſts were well heated with wine, to enter 
the room, and immediately ſtabbed Archias and 
Philip, with ſuch others of the company as 
were pointed out to them by Phylligas. A little 
before this execution, Archias received an expreſs 
from Athens, with all the particulars of the con- 
{piracy ; and the courier conjured him in the 
name of the perſon who wrote the letters, that 
he ſhould read them forthwith; for that they 
contained matter of great importance. But he 
laid them by unopened, and, with a ſmile, ſaid, 
Buſineſs to-morrow ; which words upon that occa- 
ſion grew into a proverb. | 
The other band, headed by Pelopidas and 
Damoclides, went to attack Leontiades, who was 
at home, and in bed. They ruſhed into his 
houſe by ſurpriſe ; but he foon taking the 
alarm, leaped up, and, with his iword 1n his 
hand, received them at his chamber door, and 


ſtabbed Cephiſodorus, who was the firſt man 


that attempted to enter. Pelopidas was the next 


who encountered him, and after a long and 


difficult diſpute, killed him. From thence they 


went in purſuit of Hypazes, his friend and neigh- 
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bour, and diſpatched him likewiſe. After which 
they joined the other band, and lent to haſten 
the exiles they had left in Attica. 


The whole city was by this time filled with 
terror and confuſion; the houſes full of lights, 
and the inhabitants running to and fro in the 
ſtreets in a wild diſtracted manner, and waiting 
impatiently for day- light, that they might diſtin- 
guiſh their friends from their foes, and deter- 
mine what courſe to take. Early in the mora- 
ing the exiles came in armed; and Pelopidas 
appeared with his party in a general ailembly of 
the people, encompaſſed by the prieſts carrying 
garlands in their hands, proclaiming liberty to 
the Thebens in general, and exhorting them to 
fight for their gods and their country. For though 
they had made ſuch a proiperous beginning, the 
molt difficult part ſtill remained, whiltt the cita- 
del was in the poſſeſſion of the Spartans, with a 
garriſon of fifteen hun.ired men, beſides a Treat 
number of citizens and others, who had fied to 
them for protection, and declared themſelves on 
their ſide. 

Plutarch, who is very particular in the firſt part 
of this tranſaction, which has bcen related chiefly 
from him, paſles over the taking the citadel too 
ſlightly. Hic only 1:ys, that Pelopidas, with Charon 
and Mellon, blocked it up, attacked it, and got 
poſſeſſion of it before any ſuccours could arrive 
from Sparta. But it is not probable that ſhould 
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be the work of a day, or that it ſhould have 
been effected with fo ſmall a force: And th 
fore this part is to be ſupplied from Diodorus 
Siculus, who ſays, that the Athenians early the 
next morning after, ſent five thouſand foot, and 
two thouſand horſe, to Pelopides's aſſiſtance, and 
that ſeveral other bodies of troops came in from 
all the cities of Bactia, to the number of ſeven 
thouſand ; that the caſtle being beſieged by this 
army, held out for ſeveral days, but ſurrendered 
at laſt for want of proviſions. Others ſay, they 
capitulated more out of fear than neceflity, and 
that the commander, at his return to Sparta, was 
put to death for it. However, the citadel, upon 
which the whole depended, was recovered; and 
as the gaining that reſtored the T hebans to their 
former liberty, ſo it was the foundation of their 
future greatneſs. 

This action bore fo near a reſemblance to 
that of Threſybulus, whether we conſider the 
courage of the actors, the hazards and difh- 
culties of the undertaking, the manner in winch 
it was conducted, or the ſucceſs and conſe- 
quences with which it was attended, that it Was 
called Is Siſter. And Pelopidas propoted that 
enterprize as a pattern to the exiles, „hen he 
exhorted them not to content themſelves with 
living ina lazy dependence on the Athenians, and 
to fawn for fear upon every ſmooth- tongued 
orator, but to exert themſelves like TYraßhbulus; 
and that, as he had advanced from Thebes, to 
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break the power of the tyrants at Athens, they 
ſhould, in like manner, march from Athens to 

ſet Thebes at liberty. 
Ihe Spartans were fo enraged, and fo far 
from giving up their uſurped dominion, that 
22 they ſent their King Clecmbrotus in the depth of 
e winter to make war upon the Thehans. But 
declare after he had defcated ſome ſmall ſtraggling par- 
hain ties, he left the proſecution of his deſigns to 
theme Sphodrias, who commanded in Theſpize. The 
Athenians were afraid, by entering into this 
quarrel, to draw the Spartans upon them; and 
therefore withdrew their protection and aſſiſtance 
The The- from the Thebans, The Thebans, on the other 
bans hand, not thinking themſelves able ſingly to 
quarrel be- cope with the Spartans, contrived to create 
2 mo a miſunderſtanding between theſe two ſtates, in 
Sparta. order to bring over the thcnians to them. Ac- 
| cordingly, they practiſed under-hand with Y- 
arias, and put him upon a project of attacking 
the Piræus, as a thing that would redound to his 
honour, and be very advantageous and agree- 
able to his principles. He was brave and am- 
bitious, but raſh withal, and indiſcreet; and he 
was worked up to it, partly by flattering his 
vanity, and partly by preſents, It was concert- 
Olvymp. ed, that he ſhould march in the dead of night, 
100. 4 ſo as to be able to make his attack upon the 
place by break of day: But he failed in his 
time; and when he was got as far as Pleuſis, 
the deſign took air, and miſcarried. How- 
EVer, 
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ever, he had done enough to alarm and incenſe 
the Athenians, who thereupon impriſoned the 


Spartan ambaſſadors. But the ſtate diſavowed 
this proceeding of their officer, and called him 
to an account for it. Ageſilaus urged in his 
behalf, That he was an honeſt man, and that 
the common-wealth ſiood in need of ſuch ſoldiers, 
and got him acquitted; which he is ſaid to have 
done at the interceſſion of his fon Archidamas, 
who had a love-affair with Cleonymus, the ſon of 
Sphodrias. This attempt, made in a profound 
peace, and without the leaſt provocation given, 
was of the ſame kind with that of the Cadmca, 
though it had not the fame ſucceſs; and it was 
matter of great ſurpriſe, that the author of it 
ſhould go unpuniſhed. It is therefore to be 
looked upon as one of thole glaring inſtances of 
the partiality of the Sparlan government, in 
caſes wherein their intereit was concerned: And 
the Athenians relented it accordingly.” For they 
immediately declared themielves on the fide 
of the Thebans, and joining heartily with them, 
drew to their contederacy ſeveral of the cities 
which were grown weary of the Spartan ty- 
ranny. 

The Spartans, in order to retain thoſe places 
which had not yet revolted, abated of their uſual 
ſeverity to them; and ſent Age/tlaus and Cleom- 
brotus by turns, with a good body of troops, 
into Beotia, where they made ſeveral cam- 
paigns, but did little more than ſhew them- 
ſelves, 
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ſelves, and haraſs the country, with the loſs of 
many of their men; among whom was Phe. 
bidas, who, ſince the affair of the Cadmea, com- 
manded in the garriſon at Theſpie, and after- 
wards in the army, upon the abſence of the 
Spartan Kings. 

The man who ſignalized himſelf moſt againit 
the Spartans, was Chabrias the Athenian, who 
had ſerved well at ſca and land, and was now 


pitched upon as the beſt officer of his time to 
oppoſe to Ageſclaus, who had entered Buotia with 
eighteen thouſand foor, and fifteen hundred 
horſe; and whoſe name ſtruck ſuch a terror into 
the Thebans, that they propoſed nothing more 
than ſtanding upon their defence; and to that 
end, poſſeſſed themſelves of an hill near the 
city. Ageſilaus detached a party of light-armed 
men to provoke them to come down, and give 
him battle; which they declining, he drew out 


his whole forces, in order to attack them. Cha- 


brias, who commanded the mercenaries on the 


part of the Thebans, ordered his men to preſent 


themſelves, and keep their ranks in cloſe order, 
with their ſhields laid down at their feet, and 
their ſpears advanced, and with one leg put for- 
ward, and the knee upon the halt-bent. Ave- 
filaus finding them prepared in this manner to 
receive him, and that they ſtood, as it were, in 
defiance of him, thought fit to withdraw his 
army, and contented himſelf with ravaging the 


country, This was looked upon as an extraor- 
clinary 
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dinary ſtratagem; and Chabrias valued himſelf 
| fo much upon it, that he procured his ſtatue to 
1 be crected in that poſture. 

The Spartans having done nothing conſider— 
able enough to anſwer the loſſes and expence of 
| theſe expeditions, reſolved to try their for une 
at ſea; and fitted out a fleet of ſeventy fail, un- 
ger the command ef Pollis, who endeavoured to 
intercept a great quantity of corn deſigned for 
Athens, and had in a manner blocked up the city. 
But Chebrias having notice of this deſign, came 
up with the Spartan fleet, and having defeated 
it, convoyed the traniport ſhips ſafe into the 
Piræus. 


Chad rias acting offenſively in his turn, ſailed The wic- 
with the fleet to Varus, and laid fiege to it; 74 
and Pollis coming up to the relief of the iſland, 

a very ſharp engagement enſued, wherein the 
Athenians diſperſed the whole Spartan fleet, hav- 
ing deitroyed twenty-four of their gallies, and 


e taken eight, with the loſs of eighieen of their 

t | own. Cbabrias returned with his ſpbils to Athens, 

- aud was highly honoured, this being the firſt 

d. , victory at fea, that had been obtained by the 
Aibeniaus ſingly, without the aſſiſtance of the 

= : Perfians, ſince the Peloponneſian war: And this 

10 2 had put them upon aſſerting their former domi- 

in nion at ſea, | 

11s fl 4 For this purpoſe they ordered their fleet to ſail Olymp. 
he | 4 round Pelopenneſus, under the conduct of Timo— . 
r. #225, who was the fon of Conon, and inherited 
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his father's virtues. He drew ſeveral towns and 
places on the coaſt, ſome by torce, and others 
by management and mild treatment, into the 
alliance with Azbens: Whereupon the Spartans 
ſent out Nicholocus, with the command of their 
fleet, to put a ſtop to theſe encroachments. He 
was hot and daring, and immediately fell in with 
the Athenians, before his whole number of ſhips 
could join him. But he was defeated, and Fi- 
mothens erected a trophy. This action happened 
near Leucas. 

The Thebans taking advantage of theſe diver- 
ſions at ſea, recovered all the cities of Bæotia, 
and invaded Phocis. The Spartans grew every 
day leſs terrible to them; ſo that they began 
now to act offenſively againſt them, and had 
frequent encounters with them. And though 
they were not regular and decilive battles, they 
were ſuch as ſerved to raile their courage, and 
gain them experience, and were introductory to 
thoſe greater actions which happened afterwards. 
The ſucceſs of theſe little engagements was gene- 
rally on their ſide, and was chiefly owing to Pelo- 
pidas, who ſignalized himſelf in moſt of them. 
In one of them, at a place called Tanagra, he 
ſlew the Spartan commander with his own hand. 
But that which happened about the ſame time at 
Tegyra was more remarkable. 

He had formed a deſign of ſurpriſing Orcho- 


marched againſt it with three hundred foot, and 
_ ſome 
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ſome horſe: But receiving intelligence that a 
great body of Sparians were upon their march to 
= reinforce the garriſon, he thought it adviſeable 
N to retire. In his retreat he met this reinforce- 
* ment near Tegyra, and being oppoſed by them, 
he ordered his horle, who were in the rear, to 
advance and engage them, relying on his foot 
for the main ſtreſs of the battle. The attack 
was very furious on both ſides : But Gorgoleon 
and Theopompus, who commanded the Spartans, 
. ſoon fell; and all who were near them were ei— 
ther killed or put to flight; which ſtruck ſuch 
a terror into the reſt of their troops, that they 
opened a paſſage for the Thebans to purſue their 
march. But Pelopidas would not quit the field, 
until he had made a further ſlaughter among 
them, and thoroughly routed and diſperſed them. 
He acquired more reputation by this retreat 
than he could have got by ſucceeding in his ori- 
ginal deſign againſt Orchomenus : And it was a 
more ſignal diſgrace to the Spartans than they 
had hitherto met with ; for they had at leaſt 
three times as many men in the field. And it 
was never known before, that in all their wars, 
whether againſt Greciaus or Barbarians, they had 
been beat by fewer troops than their own, or 4 
even by an equal number. It muſt, indeed, be 4 
allowed, that theſe three hundred foot were the 

flower of the Theban army; and they were diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the name of The Sacred Battalion. T he Sa- 
They were as remarkable for their fidelity and % £4 
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affection to one another, as they were for their 
courage, and in that reſpect were hkewile called 
The Band of Lovers. There are ſeveral fabulous 
accounts concerning them: But all that can 
be reaſonably collected from them, is, that they 
were a brave determined ſet of young men, who 
had vowed perpetual friendſhip, and ſworn to 
ſtand by one another to the laſt drop of their 
blood. They were {aid to have been firlt raiſed 
by Gorgidas, who was one of the governors of 
Bzotia, in conjunction with Pelopidas, and had 
a conſiderable ſhare in the tranſactions of that 
time. He uſed them chiefly as a guard to the 
citadel, but employed them occaſionally in other 
ſervices of the war; and upon an engagement, 
he choſe to divide and mix them in the ranks 
with the other troops, in order to animate them 
by their example. But Pelopidas found a better 
effect in keeping them in one entire body; and 
after the proofs they had given him of their be- 


haviour in this action, he conſtantly charged at 


the head of them in the fame manner, without 


breaking and diſperſing them. They are ſaid 


to have remained. invincible until the battle of 
Cheronea, which happened ſome years after, when 
they were every man of them cut down by the 
Macedonian Phalanx: And the next day Philip 
taking a view of the field of battle, looked on 
them with ſurpriſe, as they lay all together 
among the ſlain, and extolling their virtue, wept 
over chem. LW 
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It was this battle of Tegyra, ſays Plutarch, 
which firſt convinced the Grecians, that the breed 
of martial ſpirits is not confined to the banks of 
the Eurotus; but that true courage and bravery 
are the growth of every country, where the in- 
habitants are brought up with a ſenſe of honour 


and juſtice, and are more afraid of the leaſt diſ- 
grace than of the greateſt danger. 


Theſe ſucceſſes of the Thebans made the Ahbe— 
nians begin to think they gained ground a little 
too faſt ; and whatever cauſe of reſentment they 
had againſt Sparta, they did not care to carry it 
ſo far, as to raiſe the power of one ſtate upon the 
deſtruction of the other : Which conſideration 
inclined them towards an accommodation. It hap- 
pened at the ſame time, that Artaxerxes wanting 
a ſupply of Grecian troops to aſſiſt him in his 
Egyptian war, and which could not caſily be 
ſpared, without putting an end to theſe inteſtine 
broils, ſent his Ambaſſadors into Greece to renew 


the peace of Aulalcidas, which in the preſent Th peace 
conjuncture met with very little difficulty, ex- ee 
cept from the Thebeans, who would not give up newed. 
their juriſdiction over the cities of Bætia. The Nan dry. * 
general tenor of the treaty was as before, That 
all the cities for the future ſhould be governed by 
their own laws; with an additional proviſion, 

That all the garriſons ſhould be withdrawn ;, which 
was accordingly executed by commiſſioners ap- 
pointed for that purpoſe. 
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During the ſhort reſpite that was by this means 
given to the Grecians, Artaxerxes engaged twenty 
thouſand of them in his ſervice againſt Agypr. 
Pharnabazus, who had the charge of the war, 
and had been two years in making preparations 


. for it, had got together an army of two hun- 


Iphicrates 
commands 
them. 


dred thouſand men, beſides this body of Grecians, 
with a proportionable number of ſhipping, to 
act in concert with the land forces. He ſent 
to Athens to demand that Chabrias, who then 
ſerved as a volunteer with the Ægyplians, might 
be recalled home, and that Iphicrates might be 
ſent to command the Grecians; both which points 
were readily complied with. The general ren- 
dezvous was at Ace, afterwards called Prolemais; 
where it was reſolved to attack Peluſum, one of 
the ſeven mouths of the Nile, as the moſt con- 
venient paſſoge into the country: But the Æ. 
gyptians had ſo long notice given them to pro- 
vide for their defence, that they had made that 
place inacceſſible both by ſea and land. Where- 
upon Pharnabazus ordered the fleet to Mend:- 
um, another mouth of the Nile, and made a 
deſcent with three thouſand men, who, after 3 
vigorous reſiſtance, took the place. ſphicrates 


took the fort likewiſe, with thoſe who retired 


into it; and being fluſhed with this ſucceſs, pro- 


| poſed to go, without loſs of time, to attack 


Memphis, the capital city of Zgypt. But Phar 
nabazus choſe rather to ſtay until his whole forces 
could come up, in order to make ſure work ci 
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it. The other urged the neceſſity of marching 
immediately againſt it; and, in order to cut off 

all further pretences, offered to do it with only 

his own troops; which being likewiſe refuſcd, it 

was plainly ſcen that Pharnabazus was jealous of 3 
* his having too great a ſhare in the honour of the 1 
expedition. Whilſt this matter was in debate Jin. 
between them, the Ag yp/ians put a ſtrong gar- 
ron into Memphis ; and drawing down ohis reſt 

of their forces againſt the Per/ians, maintained 
their ground, and haraſſed them, until at length 

the inundation of the Nile obliged them to quit 

the country, By thele means they loſt the pro- 
ſpect of taking Memphis, the conſequence where- 

of muſt have been the reduction of the whole 
kingdom, Such was the fate of moſt of the 
Perſian expeditions, which were generally ill- 
concerted, and worſe conducted, and were al- 
ways attended with delays, which were chiefly 
occahoned by their Generals hands being tied 

up, ſo that, upon any ſudden emergency, they 
ofren waited for inſtructions from their court, un- 

til the occaſion was over. And this was alleged 
dy Pharnabazius in his excule to Iphicrates, who, 

| expoſtulating with him upon the operations of 


r 


eee 


the war, aſked him, ſow it came to paſs, that 
| ; he who was ſo quick in propoſing his meaſures, was 
& | ſo flow in the execution? Becauſe, laid he, 7 
— i am maſter of my words; but the King is maſter of 
+ = »y actions. But this was not fo much the caſe 
TR J ef the preſent miſcarriage, which was chiefly 
: Vor. II. 1 
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owing to the miſunderſtanding between the two 
Generals, However, Pharnabazus, upon his 
return into A/a,threw the whole blame of it upon 
Iphicrates, who did not think it proper there to 
juſtify himſclf. He took warning from what 
had lately happened to Conon under the like cir- 
cumſtances; and therefore withdrew himſclt 
privately to Athens, Pharnabazus ſent his com- 
plaint after him; and the Atbenians promiſed to 


puniſh him, according as they ſhould find he had 


deſerved it. But they found reaſon to be very 
well ſatisfied with his behaviour, and were ſo fat 
trom cenſuring it, that-ſoon after, as a mark of 
their approbaticn, they appointed him Admiral. 

In the mean time the ſeveral cities of Greece, 
eſpecially thoſe in Peloponneſus, were no ſooner 
put into a condition of enjoying that liberty, 
which was now more fully reſtored to them, but 
they fell into tumults and ſeditions among 
themſelves, with ſuch reſentment of former in- 
Juries upon thoſe who had acted under the Spar- 
tan adminiſtration, that they baniſhed their per- 
ſons, and confiſcated their eſtates, and created 
ſuch further diſorders, that the two ſtates of 
Athens and Sparta found themſelves obliged to 
interpoſe in behalf of thoſe who were beſt affected 
towards them, and whoſe quarrels they had for- 
merly eſpouſed : And this occaſioned another 
rupture the year after the peace was concluded; 
though it was not ſo general a one as before, no: 
of ſo long continuance. 
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The firſt conteſts were concerning Zacynthus 
and Corcyra, which were occaſioned chiefly by 
the Spartan faction. In the former of theſe 
places the people had expelled their magiſtrates ; 
who, flying to Timotbeus for protection, he re- 
ceived them on board his fleet, and tranſported 
them back to the iſland z where, by his further 
alliſtance, they got poſſeſſion of a ſtrong caſtle, 
and maintained themſelves againſt the inhabi— 
tants. The like diviſions ſubſiſting in Corqra, 
the Spartans lent out Mnaſippus with a fleet, under 
colour of aſſiſting their friends there. But they 
knew of what importance that iſland was to the 
recovery of their dominion at fea; and their 
true deſign was to ſecure it to themſelves. The 
traud being detected, the inhabitants in general 
united againſt them as their common enemy, and 
put themſelves under the protection of Athers. 
But before they could receive any relicf from 
thence, the Spartans had landed upon them, and 
beſieged them. And when they found themſelves 
liraitened for want of proviſions, they made a 
delperate ſally, wherein they killed Mnaſippus, 


with a good number of his men. At length 
Iphicrales and Timotheus coming up with the 


Athenian fleet, took nine of the Spartan gallies, 

and put an end to theſe commotions. 

About the ſame time the inhabitants of Plates 

applying to their old friends the Athenians tor 

their protection and alliance, the Thebans took 

offence at it, and demoliſhed the town; and 
FI ſoon 
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ſoon after did the ſame by Theſpiv. The Athe- 
nians were ſo highly incenſed at the treatment of 
thoſe two cities, which had deſerved ſo well of 
the common cauſe in the Perſian war, that they 


would act no longer in conjunction with them; 


and upon their breaking with them, the affairs 
of Greece took a new and unexpected turn. 
Athens and Sparta began now to think in 
earneſt of enjoying ſome repole themſelves, and 
of giving it to tht: leſſer ſtates, whoſe quarrel+ 
had been promoted chiefly by them, and made 
ſubſervient to their views of obtaining the ſove- 
reignty of Greece. This was undoubtedly the 
true grounds of their enmity, though ſevera! 
other pretended cauſes were alligned ; of whic!: 
the moſt plauſible was, the ſettling the other 
cities and republicks in a ſtate of freedom and 
independency. This was now in ſome meaſure 
effected; and the Spartans having been forcec 
to give up a great part of the power they had un 
ju{tlyobraingd, the Albenians contented themſelves 
with this mark of their ſubmiſſion, eſpecially 
lince they had recovered a great part of what 
they had loſt at ſea z which had brought things 
to a pretty equal balance. The truth 1s, they 
had been at almoſt all the charge and hazard 0! 
the war, excluſive of their allies ; ſo that notwith- 
ſtanding they had been ſucceſsful in the main, 
they had been ſufficiently drained and haraſſed, 
and were therefore glad of ſo favourable a con- 


juncture to renew the former treaty, Ther? 


being 
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being at the ſame time nothing to apprehend on 
the ſide of Afia, where Artaxerxes was deeply 


engaged in his Ag ypiian war, there was a gene- 


ral diſpoſition for peace, and the negotiations 
were carried on ſucceſsfully by the Ath nians; 
but it was rejected by the Thebans, and in ſuch a 


manner, as plainly ſhewed they were now ſetting 
up for themſelves, and would no longer be con- 


ſidered as a ſubordinate ſtate. 

They were naturally an hardy and robuſt peo- 
ple, but had the character of being heavy and 
ſtupid, even to a proverb: And yet ſuch Gene- 
rals as Epaminondas and Pelipidas, and ſuch wri- 
ters as Pindar and Plutarch, one would think, 
ſhould have vindicated ther from that reproach, 
However, it is certain, they had not hitherto ex- 
erted themſelves in any degree ſuitable to the 
fame of their heroes and founders, who by 


their exploits, partly fabulous, and partly hiſ- 


torical, had given a promiſe of what might be 
expected from their deſcendants, eſpecially in a 
city of ſo great antiquity and renown, as to 
have maintained a ſiege, even before that of 
Troy. But they were far from anlwcring theſe 
expectations. The Thebans were divided in in- 
tereſt from the Bæolians during the Perſian wars; 
which is aſſigned as one reaſon why they were 
ſo long kept under: They baſely deierced the 
common cauſe of Greece at that time, to join 
with the Barbarjans: And when, contrary to all 
human probability, that numerous army was 
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defeated, they apprehended the power and re- 
ſentment of the Athenians, who, as being their 
neighbours, might, under a pretence of puniſh- 
ing their treachery, poſſels themſelves of their 
country. This neceſſity threw them under the 
protection of the Spartans, who choſe rather to 
forgive the friends of Perfia, than ſacrifice the 
enemies of Athens; and accordingly entered into 
a league with them. The Thebans were not un- 
grateful; they did them very great ſervice in the 
Peloponnefian war, and continued, during the 
whole courſe of it, their good and faithful 
allies. Upon what occaſion they afterwards 
broke with them, and were thereupon obliged 
to have recourle to the Athenions, has already 
been related. It was a conſtant maxim with 
them, as they were deſerted by one of thoſe two 
ſtates, to fall in with the other; and which fide 
ſoever they inclined to, they were generally of 
weight enough to turn the balance : However, 
they had hitherto made to further uſe of that 
weight than to ſecure themſelves. But they 
had been ſo conſtantly engaged of late years on 
one {ide or the other, according to the exigencies 
of their affairs, .that it had brought them into 
diſcipline, and fired their ambition; and the 
Spartans had principally contributed to it, by 
their late frequent expeditions againſt them, Ir 
was an eſtabliſhed point of policy in the Spartan 
government, to avoid engaging too often with 
the ſame enemy, for fear of inſtructing them in 

| the 
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the art of war: And Lycurgus had, for the 
ſame reaſon, exprelsly forbid it by his laws. 
But the reſentment of Ageſlaus againlt the The- 
bans carried him on beyond any conſideration of 
that kind; inſomuch that finding his colleague 
Cleombroius averſe to the Theban war, he led the 
army himſelf, notwithſtanding that he had before 
claimed the privilege of his age to excuſe his at- 
tendance: And an action happening, wherein he 
was wounded, Axtalcidas reproached him, That 
he was well requited by the Thebans, for having 
taught them to fight. In ſhort, they be:an now 
to look about them, and enlarge their views; and 
finding themſelves too much cramped up within 
their ancient limits, they laid hold of the preſent 
conjuncture, to extend their dominion, begin- 
ning, as the other ſtates had done, by little en- 
croachments on their neighbours. 

The ſpirit which now appeared among them, 
had been raiſed by Pelopidas, their late deliverer 
from the Spartan yoke, and was ſeconded and ſup— 
ported by Epaminondas, who, though he had all 
the qualities neceſſary for the ſervice of the pub- 
lic, yet choſe to lead a private life in a conſtant 
courſe of virtue, and the ſtudy of philoſophy. 
He had ſeldom appeared in public, but in order 
to get himſelf excuſed from thole employments, 
which were fo eagerly courted by others. But 
his extraordinary merit no longer ſuffering him 
to enjoy his retirement, he was forced out of it, 
and placed at the head of the Theban army. 

44 tHe 
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He had before this contracted an intimacy with 
Pelopidas, which was daily improved by the cor- 
reſpondence of their tempers and principles, and 
the ardent zeal which they both expreſſed for 
the good of their country. And they had upon 
ſome occaſions before this time appeared toge- 
ther in action: But Pelopidas having made a 
more early figure in the army, the ſucceſs, which 
the Thcbans had hitherto met with, was gene- 
rally aſcribed to him: However, Epaminondas 
had done enough to diſtinguiſh himlelf ; and 
they both now came to be conſidered in the lame 


light, as Generals abroad, and as Governors at 
home. 


When the treaty propoſed by the Athenions 
was upon the point of being executed, the The- 
bans demanded to be comprehended in it, under 
the name of the Bæotiaus, and to be expreſsly 
ſtiled ſo. But the other contracting powers 
would not agree to it: Ageſilaus particularly in- 
ſiſted upon their leaving Bæolia free and inde- 
pendent. He was anſwered by Epaminondas, 
who was there as Ambaſſador on the part of 
the Thebans, That they, the Spartans, would ds 


well to ſhew them the example, by ſetting free the 


country of Laconia; for that the pretenſions of thc 


city of Thebes to the one, were as well founded as 
thoſe of the city of Sparta to the other. He urged 


farther, not only in behalf of the Thebans, but of 


Greece in general, That Sparta had aggrandized 
herſelf by war at the expence of her neighbours; 
1 Fe, | that 
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that peace might be obtained, and ſuch a one as 
might be ſolid and laſting ; but that it could not be 
otherwiſe ſo, than by reducing all to an equality. 
Theſe remonſtrances, however juſb they were, 
yet ſo incenſed Ageſilaus, that he ſtruck che name 
of the Thebans out of the treaty, and declared 
war againſt them, 


The entering into a war in this manner was 
thought, both by the Spartans and their allies, 
too haſty a ſtep; and when it was at laſt, and 
with ſome difficulty, decreed by the Epbori, it 
was cenſured as an act more of paſiion than 
judgment, and as owing to the particular pique 
Ageſilaus had to the 7 hebans, on whoſe account 
he had been called out of Aa; and thereupon 
he laid hold of all opportunities of being re- 
venged on them. However, he took care at the 
ſame time to conclude a peace with the reſt of 
the Grecians, though it was couched in ſo looſe 
and general terms, as if it were intended only 
to ſerve the preſent occaſion, Jeſt any of them 
ſhould join againſt him, and that he might after- 
wards either obſerve or break it, according as he 
ſhould find it moſt for his purpoſe. Thus agree 5 
with what he ſaid to the other Ambaſſadors upon 
his diſmifling them, That what could be amicably 
adjuſted, ſhould; and that what was not otherwiſe 
to be remedied, muſt be determined by the ſword, it 
being too difficult a taſk to provide for every thing by 
treaty, 
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The Thebans were by this means left to them- 
ſelves; and Cleombrotus lying then in Phocis with 
ten thouſand foot, and a thouſand horſe, the 
Ephori ſent him orders to march immediately 
into Bæotia; and at the ſame time they ordered 
freſh levies to be made in Laconia, and among 
their allies. The T hebans, though they were un- 
der the utmoit conlternation, and that all Greece 
in general lo ked upon them as loſt, prepared to 
ſtand upon their detence. Epaminondas was ap- 
pointed commander in chief; but there were 
joined with him, at his own requeſt, ſix others, as 
his council or aſſiſtants. 


Cleombrotus in the mean time purſued his 
march with great diligence, and went on as to 
a certain victory, However, when he arrived 
upon the frontiers of Bæotia, he ſent, under co- 
lour of juſtifying his proceedings, to demand of 
the Thebans, That they ſhould reſtore the Bœotian 
cities to their liberty; that they ſhould rebuild Pla- 
tæa and Theſpiæ, which they had demoliſhed in the 
laſt war; and that they ſhould make good all the 
lofſes the inhabitants bad ſuſtained Epaminondas 
returned an anſwer ſuitable to the demand, That 
the Spartans bad nothing to do with Bœotia, and 
that the Thebans ere not accountable to them for 
their conduct. 


There now remained nothing further to be 
done on either ſide but to prepare for action. 
But juſt as the Thebans marched out of the city, 
they were terrified by omens and prodigies 
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which they interpreted to portend ill ſucceſs to 
them. Epaminondas, by way of encourage- 
ment, repeated to them a verſe out of Homer, 
which implied, * That there was cue ſure good 
omen to thoſe who fought for their country. 
One of theſe unlucky auguries was a ſudden 
great clap of thunder, which they looked up- 
on as a warning from heaven, and addreſſed 
themſelves to their General, to know his ſenti- 


ments upon it. But he being more attentive - 


to the incampment of the Spartan army than 
to the thunder, gave them no other anſwer 
than That he wondered to ſee ibe "enemy had 
pitched upon ſo bad a piece of ground, when they 
might have poſted themſelves ſo much more advan- 
tageouſly. However, to prevent any further ef— 


fects of this ſuperſtition or fear, which was 


among the. troops, he found it neceſſary to 
humour them a little, and to take them in their 
own way. Accordingly he invented other coun- 
ter-omens and auguries, and made uſe of old 
prophecies and predictions, which he applied 
to the preſent occaſion, and took care to have 
them explained in fo favourable a manner, 
that the ſoldiers went on in full confidence of 
lucceis, and were eager 'to engage. The next 
point in debate was among the Generals, 
whether they ſhould act defenſively, or march 
up to the Spartan camp, and offer them 
battle. The council of war upon this occa- 
d | ſion, 
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fion, conſiſted of Epaminondas, and five of his 
colleagues; and they were equally divided in 
opiaion. But Pelopidas, as ſome ſay, came in 
afterwards, and by his vote it was determined 
to give the enemy battle, Accordingly the two 
armies met in the plain of Leu#ra, a town in 
Beotia. | 

Archidamus, the fon of Age/ilaus, having joined 
the Sparians with the new levies, had increaſed 
their number to four and twenty thouſand ; 
whereas the Thebans had at the moſt but fix 
thouſand. There was allo a great diſproportion 
in their horſe: But the Thebans had vaſtly the 


advantage, both in the quality of their horſes and 
in their management of them. 


Epaminondas endeavoured to ſupply his want 
of troops by his diſpoſition, and by the vigour 
of his attack. And taking to himſelf the com- 
mand of the left wing, oppoſite to the right 
of the enemy, commanded by Clzombrotus, he 
put the main ſtreſs of the battle there, con- 
cluding, that if he could break that body of Spar- 
tans, the reſt would eaſily be put to the rout. 
With this view, he ſtrengthened his wing with 


| his heavy-armed infantry, and the beſt of the 


other troops; by which addition it was fifty 


men deep, whereas that of the Spartans was but 


twelve. He cloſed it with the Sacred Band, un- 
der the command of Pelopidas; and his horſe 
he placed in the front of it, after the exam- 
ple of Cleombrotus. Having drawn off lo many 


from 
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from his other wing, he ordered thoſe who re- 
mained in it, to fall back in a flanting line, 
as if they declined fighting, and were making 
their retreat z which he did, that they might 
not be left roo much expoſed, and that they 
might cover his flank on the right, and be a bo- 
dy to reſerve of him in caſe of need. 

He then advanced with his wing, extending 
it obliquely, in order to draw off the right 
wing of the Spartans from their main body. 
The enemy perceiving his deſign, changed 
their order of battle, and began to extend their 
wing likewiſe, with an intent to ſurround Epa- 
minondas. But before they could open and cloſe 
their diviſions, he took advantage of their form- 
ing themlielves, and began the attack with the 
horſe: And Pelopidas charging with him at 
the ſame time, with incredible ſpeed and bra- 
very at the head of his battalion, they followed 
the horſe, and preſſed ſo hard upon the Spar- 
gans, that though they were, of all the Grecians, 
the moſt expert in recovering any ſurpriſe or 
diforder of that kind, their ſkill was now quite 
baſed. Their horſe being not able to ſtand 
the ſhock, were forced back upon their infan- 
try, which, by this means, was broke, and 
thrown into a good deal of confuſion, The 
Thebans having made this impreſſion with their 
| horſe, puſhed on to Cleombrotus, and opened 
their way to him with great ſlaughter ; not- 
withſtanding that the Spartans fought with their 
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wonted bravery, and held the victory ſome 
time in ſuſpenſe. At length Cleombrotus fell, 
with Dinon, Sphodrias, his fon Cleonymus, and 
other officers of note, who came up to defend 
the perſon of their King. And when he was 
killed, the fight was renewed with greater rage 
and obſtinacy, both to revenge his death, and 
to recover his body. This latter was a point of 
honour with the Spartans, which they could not 
for ſhame give up; and Epaminondas choſe rather 
to gratify them in it than to hazard the further 
facceſs of the battle. Wherefore he left them 
in poſſeſſion of their dead King, and went on 
to their other wing, which was commanded by 
Archidamus, and conſiſted chiefly of the allies, 
who had not willingly been engaged in this 
quarrel, but were the more ealily perſuaded to 
it from the weakneſs of the Thebans; ſo that 
they thought they had little more to do than 
to take the field, and that they were to con- 
quer without fighting, or, as Diodorus expreſſes 
it, * without duſt. But they were ſo diſheart- 
ened at the death of Cleombrolus, and the defeat 
of his wing, that they ſoon betook themſelves 
to flight, and were followed by the reſt of the 
army. Epaminondas purſued them with great 
ſlaughter, until having compleated his victory, 
he remained maſter of the field, and erected a 
trophy. There fell in the battle four thouſand 
on the ſide of Sparta, whereof one thouſand 
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were Lacedemonians, and the flower of their 
army; and four hundred of them were citizens 
of Sparta. The Thebans loſt in the whole but 
three hundred men. 

Epaminondas had ſucceeded in every part of 
this action according to his wiſh, and according 
to the manner in which he had projected it. His 
{kill and conduct in this battle, and in that which 
ſucceeded it at Mantinea, are looked upon as 
maſter-· pieces in their kind: And they who are 
curious that way may ſee the exact plans of 
them, as they are deſcribed by a“ late author in 
his comments upon Polybus. 

This battle was fought within twenty days 
after the concluſion of the peace. And as it 
was the ſharpeſt of any that had happened dur- 
ing the wars of the Grecians among them- 
ſelves, ſo it was more remarkable for the num- 


ber of the ſlain: there having ſeldom been above 
four or five hundred killed on the ſide of the 
vanquiſhed, even in the height of the rivalſhip 
between Athens and Sparta, when they fought 
with the moſt rancour and inveteracy. The 
Thebans acquired more glory by it than any of 
the republicks had ever gained by any ſingle 


victory in thoſe wars: And Epaminondas felt ſuch 


a ſudden exceſs of joy upon it, that he went 
out of his uſual character, and was hardly 
able to contain himſelf. But the next day, 
upon cooler thoughts, he reſumed the philo- 
ſopher; 
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ſopher; and appeared fo penſive and melan- 
choly, that his friends were very inquiſitive to 


know the cauſe of it. He told them, He Had 
ſuffered himſelf to be too much tranſported upon his 
victory, and that he was now undergoing a proper 
chaſtiſement for it. But his command of himſelf 
upon this occaſion did not come up to that of 
the Spartans, whole behaviour after the battle 
was ſo remarkably great, that I queſtion whe- 
ther it can be paralleled in the hiſtory of any age 
or country. 


It happened, that when the news of the defeat 
came to Sparta, they were celebrating a public 
feſtival in the city, where there was a great con- 
courſe of ſtrangers from ſeveral parts of Greece. 
The Ephori, who from the accounts they had 
already received of the battle, could not but be 
tenſible of the terrible conſequences of it, yct 
cave orders that the ſolemnity of the day ſhould 
not be interrupted ; but privately fending the 
names of the (lain to each family, out of which 
they were loſt, they went on with the ſports and 
ceremonies, as if nothing had happened. The 
next morning, when they were more fully in- 
formed of the particulars, the fathers and re- 
lations of the ſlain came out rejoicing in the 
market-place, and ſaluting each other with a 
kind of exultation : ' On the contrary, the fathers 
of thole who ſurvived the battle concealed 
themſelves in their houſes ; and if any of them 
were, upon any neceſſary occaſion, obliged to 
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go abroad, it was ealily diſcovered by their 
looks, that they were aſhamed to own their chil- 
dren. The women carried it (till further; the 
mothers of the {Jain openly rejoicing, cheerfully 
making vilits to each other, and aſſembling in a 
triumphant manner in the temples ; whillt they 
who expected their children home, fat ſilent and 
dejected. 

Buc the generality of the pcople were a- 
wakened by this misfortune, and conſidered it 
as a blow, that they ſhould never be able to 
recover, They began to deſpair, when they 
found themſelves without troops, deſerted by 
their allies, and, in a manner, at the mercy of 
the conqueror; eſpecially when they were fur- 
ther informed, that he deſigned to invade Pelo- 
ponneſus. This occaſioned a general murmur- 
ing and repining : It brought to their remem- 
brance the former predictions of the oracle, 
That they ſhould ſuffer under a lame King. They 
conſidered further, that they had given the 
crown to this lame King, in prejudice to the 
right of Leotychidas his nephew. But notwith- 
ſcanding theſe reflections, and that he had un- 
doubtedly been the ſole author of their preſent 
calamity, he had till fo much credit with them, 
that they renewed the confidence they had for- 
merly placed in him, and ſubmitred their affairs 


entirely to his determination, either as to peace 
or war, 
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One great point under their immediate con- 


ſideration, was concerning thoſe who had fled 


out of the battle, They were by the law, in 
that caſe, to be degraded from all honours, and 
rendered infamous, inſomuch that it was a diſ- 
grace to intermarry with them: They were to 
appear publickly in mean and dirty habits, with 
patched and party-coloured garments, and to 


go half ſhaved; and whoever met them in the 


ſtreets, might inſult and beat them, and they 
were not to make any reſiſtance, This was 16 


ſevere a law, and ſuch numbers had incurred the 


penalties of it, many of whom were of great 
families and intereſt, that they apprehended the 
execution of it might occaſion ſome public com- 
motions; beſides, that theſe citizens, ſuch as 
they were, could very ill be ſpared at this time, 


when they wanted to recruit the army. Under 


this difficulty, they gave Ageſilaus a power even 
over the laws, to diſpenſe with them, or to abro- 


gate them, or to enact ſuch new ones as the pre- 
ſent exigency required, He would not aboliſh 
or make any variation in the law itſelf, but made 
a public declaration, That it ſhould lie dormant 
for that ſingle day, but revive and be in ful! 
force again on the morrow; and by that expc- 
dient he ſaved the citizens from infamy. 
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From the battle of Leuctra, to the battle of 
Mantinea. 


Containing the ſpace of eight years. 


HE fugitives being thus re-inſtated in the 

army, Ageſilaus made an inroad into Ar- 
cadia, where he took a ſmall rown belonging 
to the Mantzneans, and waſted the territory, but 
avoided engaging in any hazardous enterprile, 
doing no more at preſent than what was barely 
neceſſary to keep his men in action, and to 
revive their ſpirits, and at the ſame time to ſhew 
that the fortune of Sparta was not quite de- 
ſperate. 

The Thebans in the mean time were endea- 
vouring to improve their victory; and ſent an 
herald crowned with a garland, to communi- 
cate it in form to the Athenians, and to de- 
mand their aſſiſtance. But they did not think 
this a time to break with Sparta; they found 
it a fit opportunity to make themſelves more 
abſolutely maſters at ſea ; and if they could not 
carry it further, ſo as to obtain the ſovereignty 
of Greece, at leaſt they thought it better to thare 
in it with Sparta, than to endanger the letting 
the Thebans into the whole: Upon which con- 
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ſiderations they diſmiſſed the herald without giv- 
ing him audience. 

With theſe views, they gave the Sparlans to 
underſtand, that, as they had loſt their power, 
it was expected they ſhould lay aſide their 
haughtineſs and ſeverity. At the ſame time they 
took upon themſelves to maintain the peace, 
which, by the deputics of the ſeveral cities ai- 


ſembled at Athens, they cauſed to be renewed and 


ratified, in the name of them, and their confe- 
derates. The Thebans ſtood out as before; and 
the Eleaus now followed their example, object- 
ing againlt the freedom of ſeveral towns, which 
they pretended to be immediately under their 
juriſdiction. And ſeveral other ſtates afterward: 
fell in with the Thebans; ſome by compulſion, 
and more out of inclination and policy, as they 
found they were molt likely to be protected by 
them. Thebes was now become the common 
alylum for thoſe who apprehended the power of 
their neighbours, and more particularly of the 
Spartans. 

The Maulineaus about this time took occa- 
ſion to rebuild their city, which, with the a- 
ſiſtance of the Eleans, and fome part of the 
Arcadians, they perfected, and walled in, as be- 
fore. And, according to Pauſanias, the Ar 
cadians in general, by the perſuaſion of Epam:- 
6#d4a@s, out of ſeveral ſmall towns, built onc 
common city by the name of Megalopolis, 
though Diodorus places it two years lower, upon 
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their great overthrow by the Spartans. Thus 
far the Arcadians had made a right and reaſon- 
able uſe oft Sharta's being humbled : But they, 
and ſome other ſtates, when they found them- 
ſelves reſtored, according to the treaty, to the 
free enjoyment of their own laws, and forms of 
government, grew wanton and capricious, and 
fell into ſuch diſſenſions among themſelves, as 
proved of worſe conſequence to them than the 
dominion of Sparta. 

This was the caſe of the Tegeans, who had 
formed a ſcheme of uniting themſelves with 
all the reſt of the Arcadians, into one body 
of a common-wealth, with a general council, 
conſiſting of ten thouſand; in whom there 
was to be lodged an abſolute power, to deter- 
mine all matters relating to peace and war, 
But this project occaſioned ſuch factions and 
tumults among them, that great numbers were 
killed, and above fourteen hundred baniſhed ; 
and it ended in bringing the Spartans again 
upon them, under the old pretence of reſtoring 
exiles, and in making their country a ſeat of 
war. 

Ageſilaus immediately took occaſion from theſe 
inteſtine diviſions, to ſend a body of ſifteen 
hundred men among them, under the com- 
mand of Polytropus. He poſſcſſed himſelf of 
* Orchomenus ,; which was well affected to Sparta, 


and garriſoned it. Lycomedes, the Arcadian Ge- 
K 3 neral, 


* There was another city of this name in Bœotia. 
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neral, being about three to one ſtronger, marched 
up to him, and offered him battle under the 
walls. Polytrepus accepted it, and was killed, 
with two hundred of his men; and the reſt were 
forced back into the city. Howeyer, Lycomedes 


not doubting but the Spartans would come with 


a greater force to revenge themlelyes, did not 
think it adviſeable to purſue his victory with- 
out ſome turther aſſiſtance. Accordingly, he 
applied to the Athenians; but they refuled to 
Join with him, concluding, as they had done 
before, with regard to the Thebans, that Sparta 
was low enough already, and that it would be 
wrong policy in them at this time to ſupport 
any other ſtate againſt her, Hereupon the Arca- 
dians had recourſe to the Thebans, who received 
them with open arms; and this was a great add1- 
tion to the confederacy that was forming againſt 
Sparta. 


About the time of the civil diſcord among 
the Arcadians concerning their new form of 


government, there happened a more grievous 
inſtance of the ſame kind at Argos; where the 
government being in the people, the orators, or 


demagogues, (as they were more properly 


called) ſtirred them up againit the nobility, 
who, to ſecure themſelves againſt the inſults 
and outrages to which they were expoſed, en- 
tered into conſpiracy to deſtroy the Democracy. 
Which being ſuſpected by the commons, they 


| put ſeveral to the rack, and extorted from 
them 
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them a confeſſion of the whole deſign. Where- 


upon they murdered thirty of thoſe who 
were principally concerned, without any form 
of trial: And many falſe accuſations againſt 
others were dreſſed up and aggravated by 
theſe orators; inſomuch that there were above 
ſixteen hundred of the greateſt and richeſt 
men of the city executed, and their eſtates con- 
fiſcated. At length the orators, whether they 
were {truck with remorſe for the cruelties 
they had occaſioned, or that they were afraid 
of being at laſt involved in the general ruin, 
began to flacken in their proſecutions; and 
the people from thence concluding that they 
had deſerted their cauſe, murdered ſuch of 
them as they could find remaining in the city. 
This was the greateſt maſſacre that had hap- 
pened in any city of Greece; and it was diſtin- 
guiſhed by the name of The Scytaliſm, from 
the manner in which it was executed, by the 
knocking on the head with clubs. And this 
ſedition was a very unlucky conjuncture for 
that city, which was ſo rich and powerful, that 
ſhe was in a condition to diſpute the ſove- 
reignty of Greece, This opinion was confirmed 
by Jaſon, who, putting in his claim to it in be- 
half of the Theſſalians, made uſe of it as an 
argument to them, that the Argives were too 
much weakened with their inteſtine broils, to 
appear as competitors. 
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Account e This Jaſon had a little principality at Phere , 


Jaſon of 
1 heſſaly. 


and having ambitious views, and extraordinary 
{kill in military affairs, got himſelf to be de— 
clared General of Theſſaly with which authority 
he had gained many of the neighbouring coun— 
tries into his alliance; and the Thebans courted 
him for his aſſiſtance, when they found them- 
ſelves diſappointed of it at Athens, He appeared 
ready to join them with a good body of troops; 
but when it came to the point, he diverted them 
from purſuing their victory, adviſing them to 
uſe it with moderation, and not to make the 
Spartans deſperate. The Spartans on the other 
hand, he perſuaded to lie by a little, until they 
had recoyered breath, and could fight upon more 
advantageous terms: So that he acted rather as 
a mediator than an ally; end there is mention 
made of a truce concluded between them by his 
means; but the account of it is ſo differently 
related, that it does not appear whether it were 
before, or after the battle of Leudtra. Foſen's 
buſineſs was to manage ſo between thoſe ſtates, 
that neither of them might grow too powerful, 
and that he might make his advantage of it in 
bringing about his own designs; which, by his 
money, art and cloquencc, he had in iome mea— 
ſure effected. But notwithſtanding that he was 
eagcr in the purſuit ef his ambition, he endea- 
voured to ſave apprarances, and to prelerve a 
good character; ſo that when he had injured or 
moleſted any of his neighbours, he would fay, 
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by way of excuſe, There is a neceſſity for thoſe to 
be unjuſt in ſmall matters «who will a# juſtly in 


great ones. He was at the head of an army of 


ten thouſand horſe, and twenty thouſand heavy- 
armed foot, without reckoning the light armed 
{oldiers: And with this force he might ſoon 
have been capable of giving law to the reſt of 
Greece. But before he could make any attempt 
towards it, he was ſuddenly aſſaſſinated at the 
inſtigation of his brothers Polydore and Polyphron, 
who jointly ſucceeded him : But the latter killed 
the other, and was ſoon after killed himſelf by 
his“ nephew Alexander, under the pretence of 
revenging the death of his father Polydore. By 
this means Alexander poſſeſſed himſelf of Phere, 
and became very oppreſſive and tyrannical. But 
as I ſhall have occalion to mention him more 
particularly, I would here only obſerve, that 
from the time of Jaſon's death, the Theſſalians loſt 
the influence they had 1n the affairs of Greece, 
and the proſpect of obtaining the ſovereignty of 
it in their turn. | 

The Thebans in the mean time having, beſides 
the late acceſſion of the Arcadians, got the Pho- 
cians, Locrians, Acarnanians, Eulæans, and other 
neighbouring ſtates, under their dependence, 
were preparing to act offenſively againſt the 
Spartans; and under a notion of aſſiſting the 
Arcadians againſt them, entered Peloponneſus ; 
where, having joined the Arcadiaus, and the reſt 
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of the confederates, they made up an army of 
forty, ſome ſay, fifry thouſand men, beſides great 
numbers who followed the camp for plunder, 


amounting in the whole to ſeventy thouſand. - 


Epaminondas and Pelopidas having the command 
of the army, divided it into four bodies, who 
broke into Laconia at four ſeveral parts of it at 
the ſame time; then made a general rendezvous 
at Sellaſia, and purſued their march with fire 
and ſword towards Sparta. Ageſilaus was at this 
time in purſuit of the Arcadians, after the defeat 
of Polytropus : But upon this approach of the 
Thebans, he immediately returned to Sparta, 
where he found the inhabitants under the utmoſt 
terror and conſternation z and the more ſo, be- 
caule no enemy had appeared there in the courſe 
of near ſix hundred years, ſince the Dorians, as 
deſcendants of Hercules, firſt got poſſeſſion of 
the country. Hence it was, that Plato ſaid, 
The city of Sparta was like the temple of the 
furies, which nobody had courage enough to approach. 
And it was a frequent ſaying of Ageſilaus him- 
ſelf, That the women of Sparta had never ſeen the 
ſmoke of the enemies fire, which was now retorted 


upon him. There was another ſaying of Antal- 


cidas to the ſame purpoſe, who, being in diſ- 
pute with an Athenian, about the valour of the 
two nations, the Athenian bragged, That bis 


countrymen had often drove the Spartans from the 


river Cephiſus. Yes, ſaid Antalcidas; but we 
never had occaſion to drive you from the Eurotas. 


But 
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But this was not the caſe at preſent: For Epa- 
minondas, at the head of his infantry, paſſed that 
river, though it was then ſwelled to an unuſual 
height; and though the Spartans taking that 
opportunity to fall upon him, cut off a good 
number of his men, however, he made good his 
paſſage, and marched up to the ſuburbs of the 
city; where the inhabitants were, with great 
difficulty, reſtrained from ruſhing out in a con- 
fu.ed and deſperate manner upon the enemy. 
But Ageſilaus upon this occaſion ſhewed more 


| temper than ordinary; he found it neceſſary to 


lay aſide his pride and obſtinacy, and to play a 
ſaving game. He endeavoured to quiet the 
minds of the people, ſo as to keep them within 


their bounds, and made the beſt diſpoſition he 


could of them, for the defence of the city. Ir 
was thought proper in this extremity to pro- 
claim, that as many of the Helots as would enliſt, 
and form themſelves into companies, ſhould 
receive their freedom; and a thouſand of them 
accepted the offer; Xenophon ſays ſix thouſand; 
which is not very improbable, from the circum- 
ſtance he adds, that when they were armed in a 
body, they made fo formidable an appearance, 
that the Spartans themſelves durſt not truſt them, 
without placing a good number of mercenaries 
and other troops, as a guard upon rhem. 

The Thebens being thus far advanced, made a 
ſort of encampment near the city, and endea- 
youred to draw the Spartans out of it, in order 
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to a pitched battle: But Ape/laus had retired to 
an eminence in the heart of the town, and in- 
tended nothing more than the defence of it. 
Hcreupon they reſolved to attack ir, and endea- 
voured to take it by ſtorm; but they found the 
avenues ſo well ſecured, that they met with more 
difficulty than they expected. When, at length, 
they made an irruption with their horſe, the 
Spartan horſe oppoled them; and a party of 
three hundred foot, who lay in ambuſcade, fal- 
lying out upon them at the fame time, they were 
repulſed with conſiderable loſs, and diſcouraged 


from making a ſecond attempt. They con- 


rented themſelves with encamping again without 
the city, where they bid defiance to the Spar- 
tans, and challenged them to come out, and 
give them battle; to which they returned a very 
cool anſwer, That they would not decline it, whe; 
they ſaw a proper occaſion. Then they reproached 
Ae: filaus by name, as the incendiary of the war, 
and the author of all the miſchief done to his 
country. But he reſolved not to be provoked ; 
he overlooked all theſe perſonal inſults and re- 
flections, as the effects of rage and diſappoint- 
ment, and would not ſuffer himſelf to be divert- 
ed from the only point he had then in view, 
which was the ſecurity of the city; and the pre- 
ſervation of it at this time was no leſs owing to 
this command of himſelf, than to his good con— 
duct in other reſpects. 
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The behaviour of Iſcholas, the Spartan, upon 


this occaſion, deſerves particular notice. He 
commanded one of the detachments which were 
ordered out to ſecure the molt important paſſes; 
but finding it too weak to ſtand the attack of 
the enemy, he picked out the youngeſt of the 
men, and ſent them back as a reſerve for the 
future ſervice of their country; and with the 
reſt, devoting himſelf, after the example of Leo- 
nidas, to the public good, he made a long and 
obſtinate defence, and fought until they were 
all killed to a man. The Thebans propoling no- 
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thing further to themſelves there, decamped; 


and, after having plundered and laid waſte all the 
country, returned into Arcadia. 

This expedition had not anſwered the great 
preparations that were made for it: But Epami- 
nondas, to make it the more memorable, pro- 
poſed the reſtoring the poſterity of the old Me/- 
ſenians, who had near three hundred years be- 
tore been driven out by the Spartans, and were 
ſettled in Sicily, Italy, and other parts; where 


they retained their ancient cuſtoms and man- 


ners, and the Dorick dialect. By a general con- 
lent of his allies, he invited them home to their 
native country ; and their city was immediately 
rebuilt and peopled; ſo that in a few months it 
recovered its former ſtate and grandeur; and a 
ſtrong garriſon was leſt for its defence. The 
territory was likewiſe divided by lot among 
the new inhabitants. The re-ſetting a people 
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who had made ſo conſiderable a figure in the 
early times of Greece, did highly redound to the 
honour of Epaminondas, and was a freſh diſ- 
grace to the Spartans, for having tamely ſuffered 
the loſs of a country of as large extent as their 
own, and the moſt fertile of any in Greece ; be- 
fides, that they had been ſo long in poſſeſſion 
of it, and held it as a barrier againſt any inva- 
ſion on that ſide : And Ageſilaus was ſo piqued at 
it, that he made it the grounds of continuing 
the war with the Thebans, when they offered him 
peace; and the conſequence of his refuſal was, 
that it very near occaſioned the loſs of Sparta 
itſelf, 

The Thebans, in their return home, met with 
ſome oppoſition from Tphicrates, who had been 
ſent with twelve thouſand Athenians, to aſſiſt the 
Spartans in their extremity ; but having loitered 
at Corinth, he did not come up until the buſineſs 
was over: And afterwards he omitted to fecure 
an important pals, called Cenchreæ, which would 
have given them a great deal of diſturbance in 
their retreat, His conduct throughout in this 
affair was blamed ; which was the more remark- 
able in him, becauſe he never miſbehaved upon 
any other occaſion, 

Epaminonaas and Pelopidas, at their return to 
Thebes, inſtead of receiving the acknowledg- 
ments due to their ſervices, we clapped up as 
ſtate priſoners, for having continued in their 
command four months longer than the time 

limited 
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limited by law, which took in almoſt the whole 
of this expedition, from their firſt entrance into 
Peloponneſus : And as the crime was capital, they 
were tried for it. They had nothing to allege in 
their excuſe for ſo manifeſt a violation of the 
law, but the advantages they had obtained for 
their country; ſo that they confeſſed the charge, 
and ſubmitted themſelves to their judges. Their 
enemies had uſed great art and induſtry to in- 
cenſe the people againſt them: Which Epami- 
nondas perceiving, and that they were ready to 
paſs ſentence of death againſt him, reminded 
them of the battle of Leuctra, and his other ex- 
ploits, by which he had ſaved his country, and 
reſtored the liberty of Greece: And he made it 
his requeſt to have it inſcribed upon his tomb- 
ſtone, That for thoſe ſervices he was puniſhed with 
death. This manner of reproaching them had 


ſo good an effect, that they were aſhamed to 


proceed any further againſt him, and he was 
honourably acquitted ; as was like wiſe Pelopidas, 
who being of a warmer temper, and ſpirited up 
by his friends, expreſſed his reſentment of this 
uſage, and revenged himſelf upon Meneclides, 
who was at the bottom of this proſecution, and 
was a very able ſpeaker, but looſe in his man- 
ners, ill-natured, perverſe and envious. He was 


one of thoſe who met at Charon's houſe upon 


the affair of the Cadmea; and not thinking 
himſelf conſidered enough for his ſhare in that 
enter- 
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enterprize, made it his buſineſs, upon all occa- 
ſions, to accuſe and calumniate his ſuperiors, 
Even after the trial, he prevailed ſo far as to 
get Epaminondas excluded for a year from the 
government of Bæotia: But Pelopidas being more 
a favourite with the people, he went another 
way to work, and endeavoured to ſupplant him, 
by ſetting up Charon againſt him, which he con- 
trived in the following manner. There was a 
famous painter of Cyzicus employed at Thebes in 
drawing a battle, but was forced away by the 
revolt there, before he had put the laſt hand 
to it, However, the picture remaining in the 
city, Meneclides propoſed the hanging it up in 
ſome public place, with an inſcription to per- 
petuate the memory of a victory obtained by 
Charon at Platea, though it was in reality no 
more than a ſkirmiſh, wherein forty Spartans 
were killed. This action happened a little be- 
fore the battle of Leu#ra; and the magnifying 
it in this manner was plainly with a deſign to 
eclipſe the glory of that day, and to throw a ſlur 
upon the two Generals who commanded. Pelo- 
pidas therefore oppoſed the motion; which yet 
he did with great art and decency with regard to 
Charon, to whom he gave all due praiſe ; but at 
the ſame time he expoſed the abſurdity of the 


propoſal, and the malice and impertinence of 


the author of it; which the people being ſen- 
ſible of, laid ſo heavy a fine upon him, that 
he 
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he was not able to pay it; and from thence- 
forward he grew a common diſturber of the 
government. 

But to return to the Spartans; they had uncx- 
pectedly got rid of a very formidable enemy: 
But the terror and confuſion they had been in, 
the ſenſe of the lofles they had ſuſtained, and 
their apprehenſions of what further might hup- 
pen, had created a great deal of 1ill-blood among 
them, and raiſed ſuch a ſpirit of murmuring 
and caballing againſt the government, that 
Ageſilaus found it almoit as difficult a taſk to 
manage the people in the city, as to keep the 


enemy out of it. There was an inſtance of The means 
by which 
: Av. Haus 
dreſs, and preſence of mind. Two hundred S 


this kind, wherein he ſhewed extraordinary ad- 


malecontents had got into a ſtrong part of the 
town, called orion, where they had feized 
the temple of Diana. Ageſilaus would not 
employ force againſt them, not knowing 
now deep the plot might be laid, and how 
far it might ſpread; but went muffled up 
in his cloak, with only one ſervant; and be- 


ing come near the rebels, called out, and told 


them, You have miſtaken my orders; my direc- 
lions were not that you ſhould ail go in a body 
to that ſtation, but ſome of yeu ſhould plant 
yourſelves there, and others there; at the lame 
time pointing out to them different parts of the 
city. They went off accordingly, without the 
icalt ſuſpicion, to the places which he marked 
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out to them; and immediately, upon their be- 
ing thus diſperſed, he ordered fome of the 
troops to poſſeſs themſelves of that poſt, and 
cauled about fifteen of the conſpirators to be 
apprehended; and they were put to death the 
night following. This conlpiracy was fol- 
lowed by another of more dangerous conſe— 
quence, wherein a great number of the citt- 
zens were engaged, and had private conlulta- 
tions every night, how to introduce a chang; 
in the government. They were ſo ſtrong a 
party, that it was neither ſave to proſecute ther 
publickly according to law, nor to Jet then, 
go on, and connive at them. Wheretore Age— 
filaus took another courſe, and, with the con: 
ſent of the Ephori, put them to death private. 
ly without proceſs; which had never before bee: 
practiſed in Sparia, But the prelent exigency 
of affairs ſeemed to make it neceflary ; for theic 
{editions happened about the time of the 74e. 
ban expedition. And to add to the conſterna— 
tion the city was then under, many of the Helo 
and mercenaries at the fame time deſerted to the 

enemy. | 
But the Spartans having got over theſe do- 
meſtick difliculties, and repulſed the Thebars, 
began now to look abroad, and provide fo: 
their future ſecurity. They had got togethc! 
a good body of auxiliaries from Corinth, and 
other parts of Peloponneſus : But their chief de- 
pendence was on the Athenians, to whom they 
had 
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had formally given up the command at ſea, in 
order to fix them in their intereſt; but they were 
not fo ſanguine in it as was expected; ſo that 
what they did was rather to keep the Thebans 
under than to aſſiſt the Spartans, They now in- 
ſiſted on being upon the ſame Tooting with them 
both at fea and land, which they called, treat- 
ing upon equal terms: And ſince nothing leſs 
would content them, it was a.cordingly agreed, 
that each ſtate ſhould command five days alter- 
nately. 

This agreement was no ſooner made, but the 
Arcadians renewed the war. They took Pallene 
in Laconia by ſtorm, where they put above three 
hundred Spartans in garriſon to the ſword, and 
ravaged the country. After which they were 
joined by the Argives and Eleans; and the The- 
bans lent Epaminondas again to them, with ſeven 
thoufand foot, and five hundred horſe. The 
Athenians being now in earneit, lent Chabrias to 
oppoſe his paſſage. He joined the Spartans, 
with their allies, at Corinth, where they made 
up an army of twenty thouſand men; to which 
there was afterwards an addition of two thou— 
ſand from Sicily, who did good ſervice. pami- 
nondas came up to force his paſſage, as he had 
done before, into Peloponneſus; but finding it 
hut up with a wall, and a deep intrenchment 
acrols the 1th;nus, as at the time of the inva- 
ſion by Xerxes, he endeavoured to draw the 
enemy out into the field, which they declined, 
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although they were near three times his number. 
Whereupon he ſurveyed the works, and finding 
one part, where the Spartans were poſted, weaker 
than the reſt, he chole to make his main attack 
there; which he did, with ſuch reſolution and 
bravery, that, after a very hot diſpute on both 
ſides, he opened the paſſage, and haraſſed the 
country. Sichen, and ſome other places, having 
ſubmitted to him, he purſued his march to Co- 
riath ;, where, after ſome ſkirmiſhing, he came 
up with his whole ſtrength, and made fo vigo- 
rous an aſſault, that the inhabitants were in tlie 
utmoſt deſpair. But Chabrias came out, and 
ſtood the ſhock, and by the advantage of the 
ground, and the conſtant freſh ſupplies which he 
received from the city, repulſed the enemy with 
great loſs; whereupon they not only retreatec 
from Corinth, but quitted Peloponneſus : And the 
honour of this defence was almoſt entirely owing 
to Chabrias. 

Epaminondas, by one part of his conduct 11 
this expedition, incurred the diſpleaſure of the 
ſtate, For notwithſtanding his bravery in forc- 
ing the pals, that was defended by the Spartans, 
he was ſuſpected of partiality towards them, for 
not having purſued and ſlaughtered them, when 
they were judged to be in his power. His enc- 
mies aggravating the matter, and making it a 
charge of treachery, got him turned out of the 
government of B#zotia, and reduced to the con- 
dition of a private man. This accuſation was 

though: 
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thought to be well founded enough for fo ſevere 
a cenſure: However, an occalion offered ſoon 
after, wherein his ſervice was fo ſeaſonable, and 
ſo important, that he eaſily wiped off the aſper- 
ſion. 

It does not appear what effect the dividing 
the command between Athens and Sparta had 
upon this invaſion ; however, it produced one 
good conſequence, as it ſerved to weaken the 
confederacy againit them. For it was now made 
uſe of as a precedent by the Arcadians, who were 
grown ſo elated with their ſucceſſes, and put ſuch 
a value upon their ſervices againſt Sparta, that 
they diſdained to act any longer in ſubordination 
to the Thebans. This ſpirit was raiſed in them 
by Lycomedes of Mantinea, who had been their 


general in moſt of their late expeditions. He 


was of great birth and fortune, and being am- 
bitious withal, repreſented to them, That the 
whole country of Peloponneſus belonged properly 
to them, as the firit ancient inhabitants; that 
they were the moſt numerous of any people in 
Greece, and ſo ſtout and powerful, that they had 
always been conſidered in the firſt rank of auxi— 
liaries ; inſomuch that the Sparians had never 
done any thing againſt Athens without them, nor 
had the Thebans now appeared againſt Sparta, if 
they had not ſupported them: I hat as they had 
formerly advanced the affairs of the Spartans, 
they were now doing the ſame for the Thebans ; 
and that in ſhort, if they did not inſiſt upon 
I. 3 com- 
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commanding in their turn with them, they might 
in the end find them Spartans too. He had fo 
inflamed them with thele remonſtrances, and 
gained ſuch an entire rcedic with them, that 
they eaſily agreed to every thing he propoſed ; 
and there was nothing ſo difficult that they were 
not ready to undertake, This created a great 
coldneſs and jealouly on the part of the Thebazxs. 
And the Eleans at the ſame time were inclined 
to break with the Arcadions, for refuſing 2 to deli. 
ver up to them ſom ne of their towns, which had 
been taken by the Sartaus. 

Whilſt theſe diſputes were on foot, the King 
of Perſia ſent to manage the renewal of the 
peace among the Grecians, that they might be 
able to ſpare him ſuch juccours as he had occa- 
ſion for. The chief point in debate, was, the 
reſtoring Meſſene to the Spartans; which the 
Thebans not agreeing to, the negotiations broke 
off; and Philiſcus of Hindus, who was employed 
on the part of the Perfeans, returned into Ala, 
having left behind him two thoutund merce- 


naries, with money to pay them, for che fervice 


of the Spartans. At the ſame time they received 
a ſecond. ſupply of two thouſand men from 


Azs/ilans, on account of his age, got the com: 
mand of 8 army transferred to his fon Arcbida- 
mus, who marched againſt the Arcadians; and, 
in return for what they had done the laſt year in 
Laconia, ſtormed a town called Carye, and pu 
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the garriſon to the ſword; from whence he pro- 
ceeded to Parrhaſia, and deſtroyed the country 
about it. The Sicilian troops being now upon 
their return home, were intercepted by the 
Meſſeniaus; and Archidamus coming up to their 
relief, was oppoled by the Arcadians and Ar— 
gives; but he charged them ſo furiouſly, that 
he broke them at once, and gained a victory not 
calily to be accounted for. It is ſaid there fell 
above ten thouſand of the enemy, without the 
lols of one ſingle man on the fide of the Spar- 
tans; and hence it was diſtinguiſhed by the name 
of The tearleſs battle, The joy upon the arrival 
of the news at Sparta was to great, that the 
people were not able to contain themſelves. This 
was the firſt remarkable ſucceſs they had met 
with ſince their defeat at Leudtra, which had 
made ſuch an impreſſion on them, that it is 
laid, The men were ever ſince aſhamed to look 
their wives in the face. But this had given them 
new life; they went in crouds to the banks of 
the Eurotas, full of praiſe and thankſgiving to 
the gods, as having waſhed off the ſtain of that 
action, and reſtored their city to its ancient ſplen- 
dor. Plutarch remarks, that this excels of joy 


too plainly diſcovered the preſent weakneſs of 


Sparta; for that victory was formerly ſo com- 


mon to them, that it was looked upon as a thing 


of courie: The ſoldiers did not boaſt of it, 
nor were the citizens exalted upon it; fo that in 


the moſt extraordinary caſe, they ſeldom ſa- 
L 4 crificed 
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crificed any thing more than a cock; and the 
meſſenger who brought them the news of a ſig- 
nal victory at Mantinea in the time of the Pelo- 
ponnefian war, had no other reward than a piece 
of ſalt meat. But this was received in another 
manner; inſomuch that the old King himſelf 
went out in proceſſion, to meet and embrace his 
ſon, and was attended by the Ephori, and the 
whole ſenate, and all with tears of joy in their 
cyes. 

The Thhebaus and Eleans were far from being 
diſpleaſed at this diſaſter, which the Arcadians 
had brought upon themſclves by their ill- timed 
vanity and arrogance: And this defeat of them 
was followed by a further train of misfor- 
tunes, 

The Thebars in the mean time were daily in- 
creaſing in power, which gave them great credit 
and influence among their neighbours ; and Pe- 
lopidas was chiefly inſtrumental in it. They were 
become moderators of the quarrels about the 
ſucceſſion in Macedonia, where they had com- 
poſed the differences in the Royal Family, and 
taken as heſtages at one time thirty, and after- 
wards fifty young men of the chief families, and 
with the former the King's brother, who was 
afterwards known by the name of Philip of 
Macedon, and father of Alexander the Great. 

They were likewiſe applicd to by the Theſa- 
lians for protection againſt the tyranny of Alex- 
ander the Pherean , whereupon Pclopidas was ſent 
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as ambaſſador ro expoſtulate with him, and 
bring him to reaſon. Upon his return from 
Macedonia, he went to Pharſaius in Theſſaly, in 
order to revenge the treachery of ſome merce- 
nary troops, who had deſerie. him in that ex- 
pedition. He was no ſooner airived there, but 
Alexander appeared before the place with a great 
army. Pelopidas had but a few Theſſalian troops 
with him; and imagining that Alexander came 
thither to juſtity himſelf, and anſwer the com- 
plaints that were made againſt him, he and V/ 
menias, who was joined in commiſſion with him, 
went alone, and unarmed to him, not doubting 


but the power and authority of Thebes, with 


their own perſonal reputation, and the public 
chat acter with which they were inveſted, would 
protect them again{t any violence, But the 
tyrant finding them in his power, ſeized them, 
and fent them priſoners to Phere. Polybius calls 


it an unpardonable act of imprudence and raſh- 


nefs in Pelopidas, to truſt himſelf ſo far to one 
whom he knew to be ſo wicked and perfidious. 
Alexauder at firſt permitted every body to ſee 
him, with an intent, by making him a public 
ſpectacle, to b eak his ſpirit, and humble him. 
But it had a different effect: He ſent to tell 
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him in defiance, That 1t was abſurd in him daily 


to torment end put to death ſo many innocent wor- 
thy citizens, and to ſpare him, who, be Eneco, 
if ever be eſcaped out of bis bands, would certainly 
mate him ſuffer the puniſhment aue to his crimes. 
Se The 
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The tyrant, ſurpriſed at his intrepidity, anſwered, 
Why is Pelopidas in ſo much haſte to die? Which 
being reported to him, he ſent him this reply, 
It is, that thou mayeſt periſh ſo much the ſooner, 
by becoming ſtill more hatefu! to gods and men. 
From that time Alexander allowed nobody to ſee 
or diſcourſe with him but Thebe his wife, whoſe 
curioſity was raiſed by the account his keepers 
had given her of his behaviour. As ſoon as ſhe 
was admitted to him, ſhe fell a weeping, and 
ſaid, I pity your wife. And T you, laid he, who 
can bear with Al-xander, when you are not his 
priſoner. This reply affected her nearly, and 
rouſed in her ſuch a ſenſe of her huſband's ill 
uſage of her, that ſhe repeated her viſits to 
Pelopidas, and complained freely to him of the 
many outrages ſhe had received. He was not 
wanting, on his part, to incenſe her {till more 
againſt him, until by degrees he had worked her 


up to the higheſt pitch of hatred and reſentment. 


The The- 


bans re- 
ſent it, 


Tneſe frequent interviews had very much the 
appearance of a love affair, which ſhe had 
chiefly promoted: But there is no real foun- 
dation to ſiy that ſhe went any furcher than 
to compaſſionate his ſufferings, and to commu- 


nicate her own, in order to revenge them; 


which accordingly ſhe ſome time after accom- 
pliſhed, 

The Thebans reſenting this inſult upon the 
perſon of their Ambaſſador, immediately ſent an 
army into Theſſaly; but the Generals, through 
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ill fortune, or ill conduct, being not able to 
effect any thing, were forced to rœure. Alexander 


purſuing them, great numbers of their men 


were killed; and it was owing to Epaminondas 
that the reſt of them were not totally defeated. 
He was at this time in diſgrace with the govern- 
ment, the reaſon whereof has before been relat- 
ed; and theretore he had no command in this 
expedition, but ferved as a common ſoldier, 
However, when the troops found themſelves 
under theſe difficulties, which they attributed 
to the incapacity of their officers, they obliged 
him to take upon him the command. He took 
the horſe, and light-armed foot, and poſting 
himſelf in the rear, repelled and charged the 
enemy by turns, until he made good the retreat. 
The Thebans, upon the return of the Generals, 
fined each of them ten thouſand Drachmas; and 
ſoon after ſent Epaminondas in their room, to 
repair this diſhonour, and proſecute their re- 
venge. Alexander was very much terrified at his 
ſecond arrival: Burt he preterring the ſafety of 
Pelopidas to all other conſiderations, avoided 
puſhing things to an extremity, for fear of 
making him deſperate, ſo as to turn all his fury 
againſt his priſoner; and therefore Jay hovering 
about with his army, ſo as to keep him in awe, 
and yet give him an opportunity of offering 
ſatisfaction z which had the effect he propoſed. 
He thought it too diſhonourable a part to enter 
into a treaty of alliance with one who was 


looked 
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looked upon as a monſter of mankind : But he 
granted a truce of thirty days; in which time 
having recovered Pelopidas and T/menias out of 
his hands, he withdrew his forces. He con- 
ducted the whole of this affair with ſo much 
courage and capacity on the one hand, and fo 
much prudence and temper on the other, that it 
entirely reſtored him to the favour and good 
opinion of his fellow citizens; and his generous 
be:iaviour in overlooking their unjuſt reſent- 
ment againſt him, was not the leait part of his 
praile in it. 
Pelopidas, notwithſtanding this accident, had 
in the main been very ſucceſsful in theſe foreign 
tranſactions; and he had raiſed ſuch an opi- 
nion of the juſtice and integrity of the Thebans, 
as well as of their valour, that they were eaſily 
tempied to purſue their deſign of obtaining the 
ſovereignty of Greece. But finding they could 
not compals it by their confederates at home, 
they had recourſe to Perfia. And they had 
now a good pretence for it; for the Spartans 
had befoie ſent one thither to treat on their 
part. Whereupon the Thebans propoled it 
to iheir confederates as expedient, that each 
of them ſhould depute ſome proper perſon to 
aſſiſt there likewiſe, in order to ſupport their 
reſpective intereſts. Accordingly the Arcadians, 
Eleans, and Argives conſented to it; and 
Pelopidas was named on behalf of the The- 
gans; which the Athenians being informed of, 


appointed 
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appointed two on their part alſo. But this 
was a proof how much they were degenerated 
from the virtue of their anceſtors : For what- 
ever mean applications had before been made 
to the Perſians by particular perſons or ſtares, 
there had been no inſtance of a congreſs of 
this kind, where, by a general conſent, all the 
leading ſtates of Greece were, by their repre- 
ſentatives, aſſembled in form, to diſcuſs and 
ſertle their demands on each other, at the 
court of Pera. But this was the caſe at 
preſent; and the Spartans had chiefly contri- 
buted to it by the peace of Anta'cidas, which 
had prepared the Grecians in general to receive 
the yoke, and to govern themlelves according 
to the edifts of that King, whole predeceſſors 
had been ſo ſhamefully baffled in their at— 
rempts againſt them, and who himſelf was fo 
lately diftreſſ-d by thoſe very Spartans, when 


Apefilaus was ravaging in the heart of his 
empire. 


Pelopidas being arrived with the other Am- Negetia- 
tions in 


Perſia. 


baſſadors in Pera, ſo far ingratiated himſelf 
by his addreſs, and the fame of his exploits, 
that he was particularly diſtinguiſhed from the 
reſt of them; and the King received him with 
moſt extraordinary marks of honour and 
eftcem. He repreſented to him at his audicnce, 
That the Thebans had conſtantly, from che battle 
of Platea to this preſent time, adhered to the 
crown of Perſia, and that the Spartans had 

broke 
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broke with them, purely becauſe they refuſed 
to join with them againſt him. From thence 
he took occaſion to mention their ſucceſs at 
Leuctra, with their invading Laconia z and in- 
timated, that the late overthrow of the Ar- 
cadians and Argives was owing to their not 
having been aſlifted by them. The King was fo 
well pleaſed with his perſon and diſcourſe, and 
was ſo well affected to the Thebans, as the people 
on whom he could belt depend, that he readily 
granted his demands: The ſubſtance where- 
of was, That the liberty : formerly granted ts 
all the towns ſvould be confirmed ; that Meſſenc 
in particular ſlould remain free from the jurij- 
difiion of the Spartans; that the Achenians fbould 
lay up heir fleet; and that the Thebans fhoald 
be looked upon as the ancient hereditary friends ani 
allies of Perkia. 

Pelopidas gained great credit by this nego- 
nation: And the Thebans upon his return ex- 
pectin to receive the benefit of it, cauſed the 
deputies of all the rowns to be aſſembled at 
Thebes, in order to their ratifying the treaty, 
But when the oath for confirming it was ten- 
dered to them, they ſaid, They came to hear 
the articles read, not to ſwear to them; which 
they could not do without conſulting their prin- 
cipals. And Lycomedes objected, in behalf of 
the Arcadians, to the place of their meeting, 
which, he ſaid, ought to be where the ſeat 


of the war was. This method not taking 
eficct, 
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effect, the cities were applied to ſeparately, 
in hopes by that means to awe them into a 
compliance. But the Corinthians ſaid plainly, 
They did not ſee any occaſion there was for the 
treaty, and others following their example, 
nothing further was done in it; fo that the 


Thebans were all at once dilappointed in their 
views; and Ariaxerxes left them as he found 


them, without engaging himſelf any further in 


their behalf; which indeed he could not do at 
this time, without arming the reſt of Greece 
againſt him. For his partiality to the Thebans, 
was now no lels viſible than the deſigns of the 
Thebans themſelves, who had raiſed ſo much 
jealouſy by what they had already done, that 
there was a general diſpoſition to unite againſt 
them, and to make it a common cauſe, The 
Athenians were particularly duguſted by that 
article of the treaty, which was to reſtrain their 
power at ſea; and they ſhewed their reſentment 
by putting to death Z7magoras, one of their 
Ambaſiadors, upon his return from Perſia. He 
was charged with having taken part with 
Pelopidas, and not having acted in concert 
with his colleague: And as he was next to 
Pelopidas in favour with the King, and had 


received rich preſents from him, it was taken for 


granted that he had betrayed the intereſts of his 
country. 

The Thebeans would not yet give over their 
deſigns; but finding they could not manage 


the 
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the Arcadians, and the other Peloponneſian allies 


to their purpoſe, endeavoured to reduce them 
by means of their neighbours the Acbæans, 
who had not yet taken any part in the quar- 
rel. Epaminondas appearing as an enemy among 
theſe latter, they eaſily ſubmitted to him, and 
entered into an engagement to act in alli- 
ance with him. By which means the Arca- 
dians being diſtreſſed on one ſide by the Ache- 
ans, and on the other by the Spartans, made 
their complaints of this uſage at Thebes; and 
from hence aroſe freſh commotions and animo- 
ſities in ſeveral parts of Peloponneſits, but not 
conſiderable enough to be particularly re— 
lated. The moſt remarkable effects of them 
were at Sicyon ; where Euphron, a man of great 
power, took this occaſion to erect a tyranny. 
under colour of placing the government in the 
people. He had a natural intereſt among the 
Spartans, and cultivated the fame with their 
enemies, and managed ſo on all fides, by be- 
traying and ſacrificing one party to the other, 
and by murdering and baniſhing the chief of the 
magiltrates and nobility, that he obtained his 
ends, and ſupported himſelf for ſome time, until 
the people were afterwards divided againſt him, 
and he was murdered at Thebes by a party ot 
thoſe whom he had baniſhed. 

They who ſuffered molt by theſe diſturb- 
ances were the Phliaſians, who were very much 
expoled by their ſituation among the Theba;; 

allies, 
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allies. Eupbron not only attacked them him- 
ſelf, but drew the whole body of Arcadians 
and Argives upon them, by whom they mult 
have been ſwallowed up, if they had not been 
; timely relieved by the A:henans under the con- 
duct of Chares. But they had firſt undergone a 
ſiege, and made a vigorous defence, far beyond 
| what could have been expected from a ſmall 
; city, ſurrounded with ſo powerful enemies. 
| The chief quarrel againſt them was their ſteady 
adherence to the Spartans, for whoſe fakes they 
had often been reduced to the greateſt ſtreights 
and neceſſities, and yet never could be prevailed 
| upon, from their firſt engaging with them, to 
f zbandon their intereſts; inſomuch that their 
© honour and fidelity, in this reſpect, is * to be 
without precedent. 


Ihe Athenians had drawn a good deal of 
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„work upon their hands, in ſupporting this 

„ lite ſtate; and being diſſatisfied, that none of 
their allies had athited them in it, the Arca- 

| . dians took this opportunity to propoſe an alli- 

: * ance with them. It was debated among them, 4 lague 
.. 8 whether the accepting it were conſiſtent with were: of 
1 | their engagements to_ Sparia: But it being nians and 
n, rande as of cqual advantage to both ſtates, Arn 
TE that the Arcadiaus ſhould be drawn off from 


the Thebans, the treaty was concluded; how- 
». | ever, it was ſo qualified, that the Athenians 
a exe to aſſiſt the Arcadians with a body of horle, 


In caſe they were invaded, without being obliged 
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to join in the invaſion of Laconia. This treaty 


was ſet on foot and negociated by Lycomedes, 


who ſoon after, upon his return from Athens, 


was murdered by a party of exiles. He was 


a man of great deſigns, and good execution; 
but had engaged his countrymen in perpetual 
quarrels to ſupport his own ambition, and was 
undoubtedly the author of all their late misfor- 
runes. | 

The Athenians, upon this new acceſſion, acted 
a treacherous part againſt Corinth, which they 
were endeavouring to poſlels themſelves of, 
even whilſt they had garriſoned it with their 
own tro:ps, as protectors and allies. But the 
Corinthians having notice of their deſign, im- 
mediately drew all the Athenians out of their 
garriſons, and diſcharged them. Chares at the 
lame time came up wich his fleet, under co— 
lour of aſſiſting them to compole matters in 
the city: They thanked him for the offer 0! 
his ſervice, but would not truſt him ſo far as 
to admit him into their harbour. Theſe pro- 
cecdings diſſolved the alliance between the two 
ſtates, and were a kind of declaration of war 


folved bes gn both ſides. Whereupon the Corinthian: 


abet un 
Athens 
and Co- 
rinth. 


thought it neceſſary to ſecure themſelves by 2 


peace with the Thebans, and requeſted of the] 


Spartans to give their conſent to it; which 
they readily granted not only to them, but to 


all ſuch others of their confederates as deſire! 
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their own part, they would never lay down 
their arms until Me/jeria ſhould be reitored to 
them, in the condition they received it from 
their anceſtors. However, the Corinthians, with 
the Phliaſiuns and ſome others, concluded a 
peace with the Thebans, upon condition, Thet 
very ene ſhould enjoy their own. Artaxerxes at 
the ſame time was ſent, as a mediator, to ſettle 
once more the tranguiliity of Greece, and pre- 
vailed fo far, that all parties, and even the 
Spartans themſelves were quiet for the preſent : 


And this was called putting an end to the La- Olymp. 


conick or Bæœclian war, after it had continued 193 3 
above five years from the battle of Leuctra. peace. 


There is a diſagreement among the hiſtorians of 
this time, concerning the date of ſome of the 
principal events between the battle of Leu#ra 
and this peace; but all the occurrences which 
have been here related are gencrally allowed to 
have happened within the compaſs of theſe five 
years, | 

This laſt treaty had no more than the name 
and appearance of a peace; which, according to 
the preſence ſituation of affairs, was not likely 
to be ſincere, or of any long continuance, 
The growing power of Thebes could not bat 
neceſſarily keep up the other great ſtates in 
arms againſt her; and the lefier ones were fo 
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rels, or as principals in their own, that the ke 
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The flame wes firſt kindled between the Arca- 
dions and Eleans, who had long conteſted their 
right to Tyypbilia, which belonged properly to 
the latter; and both fides, according to the for- 
tune of their arms, held poſſeſſion of it by turns. 
The Eleans being worſted upon this occaſion, 
called upon the Spartans tor aſſiſtance; and 
the Arcadians being ſupported by the Athenians, 


haraſſed the country f Elis, and took levera! 


towns, 

In the year following they encouraged tlie 
Piſeans, upon ſome old fabulous pretence, to 
claim a right of preſiding at the Olympict 
Games; and they accordingly took upon them 
to manage the folemany. The Eleans, to 
whom this honour did undoubtedly belong. 
reſolved not to give it up. In the midſt of the 
exerciles they fell upon the Arcadians with 
their whole ſtrength, and with ſuch fury and 
intrepidity, that they foon routed them, at 
then defeated a body of two thouſand Argives ; 
but being at length overpowered, retreated 
back to their city, though with great honour 
and applaulc from the people, who were con- 
vened from all parts of Greece to the feſtival, 
and, during this a*tion, ſtood as ſpectators with 
their crowns on their heads, The behaviour 
of the Eleaus upon this occaſion was the more 
remarkable, becauſe they had a very low re 
putation for arms, and had done nothing like 
it before. However, the Piſæans remaining 
con- 
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| conquerors, went on with the {ports : But the 
® Eleans would not allow this Ohmpiad to have 
been duly cclevrated, or to be regiſtered in their 
annals. | 
Epaminonudas, during theſe tranſactions, was 
» | wholly intent upon advancing the honour of 
U his countrymen; and propoſed to them to try Aumptef 
„ for the dominion at {ea, which he told them, e 
1 they might eaſily obtain, as they were ſove- gaiz 10 
: reigns at land : And as a proof of it, he in- 72 
0 ſtanced in the caſe of the Spartans, who, in the he The- 
- war with Aerxes, had but ten ſhips at fea, and vn 
bs yet had the command over the Athenians, who 
42 had two hundred. The people came into his 
to propoſal; and having immediately ordered pre- 
85 parations to be made for fitting out an hundred 
h. gallies, ſent him to Rhodes, Chios, and Byzan- 
925 tinm, to ſolicit the aſſiſtance of thoſe places, 
_ and to fix them further in their intereſt : Which 
i. Wa he eaſily effected, notwithitanding that the Ae— 
© |: rmians had ſent out a ſtrong ſquadron under 
id BY the command of Laches, to oppole him. But 
dur whatever ſchemes of this kind they had formed, 
| they were diverted from purſuing them, by 
val the part they took in the quarrels among their 
with neighbours: And the death of Epaminendas 
1" happening ſoon after, they loſt the only oppor- 
nete tunity they ever had of becoming powerful at 
Wh fra. 18 
Uke 5 Whilſt he was negotiating theſe matters 
nine abroad, fome of the Theban fugitives joined 
com- | | 
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with the Orchomenians, in a deſign to change 
the government of Thebes into an Ariftecracy ; 
which being diſcovered, three hundred Orcho- 
menian horlemen, who werg to have put it in 
execution, were ſeized by order of the Theban 
magiſtrates, and condemned to death. They 
then ſent a ſufficient force azainſt Orchoments, 
where the men were all put to the ſword, the 
women and children fold for flaves, and the city 
razed to the ground. This was looked upon as 
an act of cruelty not common among the Greciaus, 
and ſuch as would not have happened, if either 
Epaminondas or Pelepidas had been preſent. They 
had always ſhewn great humanity to thoſe who 
were in their power, having never ſpilt the 
blood of any man they had conquered, or de- 
prived any city of its liberty after they had taken 
it. 

The T heſſalians ſtill groaning under the tyran- 
ny and oppreſſion Ff 1 the Pherean, 
took up arms againſt him; but being worlted 
in ſeveral battles, they begged aſſiſtance of the 
Thebans, who oidered feven thoutand men 
under the command of Pelepidas, to their re- 
lief. But juſt as he was ready to march, there 
happened a great. ecliple of the fun, from 
which the people, according to the ignorance 
and ſuperſtition of the times, apprehended ſuch 
ſtrange effects, that Pelopidas thought it not 
adviſeable to proceed with io great a num- 
per of his countrymen, againit the genere! 
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opinion, that the expedition would prove fatal. 
As to himſelf, he was not at all moved at 
this phenomenon, although he was ſuppoſed to 
be principally affected by it: For the Augurs 
had made it portend his death, conſidering him 
as the ſun of Thebes, that was to be eclipſed. 
However, he reſolved to go on, and marched 
out with only three hundred horſemen, who at- 
tended him as volunteers; and having joined 
the Theſſalians, he encamped in the face of the 
enemy, who was far ſuperior to him in num- 
bers, having an army of above twenty thou- 
ſand men. Near a place called Cynos-cephale, 
there were too hills oppoſite to each other in 
the midſt of the plain; and both ſides en- 


The battle 
at Cynos- 
cephalr, 


deavoured to get poſſeſſion of them with their 


foot. Pelopidas at the ſame time ordered his 
cavalry to charge that of the enemy, which he 
ſoon routed, and purſued over the plain. Bur 
Alexander having gained the hills, and doing 
great execution upon the Theſſalians, who at- 
tempted to force thoſe aſcents, Pelopidas was 
obliged to give over his purſuit, and march 
up to their relief, which ſo animated them, 
that, after two or three charges, the enemy 
began to fall into diforder, and give way; 
which Pelopidas perceiving, caſt his eyes about 


in ſearch of Alexander, and having at length 


diſcovered him in the right wing, rallying and 
encouraging his men, he was ſo inflamed at the 
fight, that he advanced before his ſoldiers, 
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crying out, and challenging the tyrant, who 
retreated and ſheltered himſelf in the ranks, 
Pelopidas thereupon grew deſperate, and charged 
the enemy afreſh, great numbers whereof, as 
they advanced forwards, he cut down with his 
owa hand: But others at a diſtance ſhot 
through his armour, and wounded him, and 
then they ſtabbed him in the breaſt with their 
ſpears. The Theſſalions ſecing him in this 
danger, haſtened down from the hills to his 
aſſiſtance, but came too Jate to ſave him, 
However, to revenge his death, thæy attacked 
the enemy ſo vigoroully, both With their horſe 
and foot, that they entirely routed them, and 
killed aboye three thouiand in the purſuit : 
And yet did they not look upon it as a victory, 
or think that any ſucceſs could compenſate 
the Jois of their General. The Thebaxs, who 
were then preſent, lamented over him in the 


tendereſt and moſt affectionate manner, calling 


him tbeir Father, Saviour, and Infiruftor in 
every thing that was great and excellent. The 
Theſſallans, and other allies, not only ſympa- 
thized, but vied with them in expreſſing thei: 
concern, and daing honour to his memory: 
And the whole army was ſo affected, that 
they neither put off their armour, nor un- 
bridled their horſes, nor even dreſſed their 
wounds; but ran to him, and heaped up the 
ſpoils of the enemy about his dead body; 
phey cut off their hories manes, and their 
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own hair; and ſuch as retired to their tents, 
neither kindled a fare, nor rook any kind of 
refreſhment. In all the cities through which 
the body paſſed, it was attended by the magiſ- 
trates, with the prieſts and inhabitants, car- 
rying trophies, crowns, and golden armour, 
After which the Theſſa/zeons begged it as a ſin- 
gular favour of the Thebans, that they might 
bury him; and, in the moſt pathetic terms, 
urged it as a ſort of right due to them, as the 
greateit ſufferers. You, indeed, ſaid they, have loſt 
a great General; and in that we ſhare in common 
with you : But we have likewiſe loſt in him all 
the hopes of recovering our liberty; and under 
this heavy misfortune, our paying the laſt ho- 
nours to bim may be ſoine ſmall alleviation of 
our forrow, The Thebans granted their re- 
queſt, and they buried him with great pomp 
and ſplendor. His death, as to the manner 
of it, was rather to be pitied than commend- 
ed: For he certainly expoſed himſclf more than 
he ought to have done. But beſides the natu- 
ral heat of his temper, which was not eaſily 
to be reſtrained, he was animated with a more 
than ordinary zeal in the cauſe of liber- 


ty, eſpecially at this juncture, when it 


Was, in a manner, deſerted by the other 


great ſtates, For the Spartans, inſtead of. ex- 
erting themſelves, as formerly, in behalf of 


' thoſe who were injured, were making a ſervile 
eourt to Diomſius, the tyrant of Sicih, and 


ſup- 
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ſupplying him with officers. The Athenians 
were at the ſame time kept in pay by this very 
Alexander; and, in honour to him, had erected his 
ſtatue. This therefore Pelopidas thought the 
faireſt occaſion of advancing his own, and his 
country's honour, and of making it appear to 
the reſt of Greece, that the Thebans were the only 
people who waged war to ſuccour the diſtreſſed, 
and to deſtroy all arbitrary and unjuſt govern- 
ment: And this was the principal motive of his 
entering upon this expedition. But beſides theſe 
conſiderations, he was fired with reſentment 
againſt the perſon of Alexander, by whom he had 
been ſo injuriouſly treated, and could not forego 
ſuch an opportunity of endeavouring as well to 
revenge himſelf of the tyrant as to extirpate the 
tyranny. | 

He was of one of the beſt families in Thebes, 
and came early to the poſſeſſion of a large for- 
tune, which he employed chiefly in the relief of 
ſuch as wanted, and deſerved his aſſiſtance. A- 
mong the reſt, he pitched upon Epaminondas as 
a proper object of his bounty, but could never 
prevail with him to accept a preſent from him : 
Which had ſuch an effect upon him, that he 
choſe to conform himſelf, after his example, to 
a plain, frugal, and laborious way of living; 
and there was in his apparel, and at his table, an 
open unaffected ſimplicity, which he ever after- 


government. But notwithſtanding this regu- 
g larity, 
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larity, and appearance of economy, his conſtant 
attention to the buſtteis of the publick made 
him neglect his private affairs, and very much 
impaired his eſtate; inſomuch, that having a 
great number of children to provide for, his 
friends took occaſion one day to tell him, That 
money was a very neceſſary thing. Ii is ſo, indeed, 
ſaid he; but it is for that man yonder, pointing 
to one Nicodemus, who was lame and blind. 
There was a great conformity of manners be- 
tween him and Epamiuondas, except that he de- 
lighted moit in the cxerciſes of the body, and 
the other in thoſe of the mind. But they had 
the ſame general diſpoſition to virtue, and the 
love of their country; and this begat the ſtricteſt 
friendihip between them. Plutarch dates the 
beginning of it from the ſiege of Mantinea, ſoon 
after the peace of Antalcides, The Thebans aCt- 
ing then in alliance with Sparta, Epaminondas 
and Pelopidas were engaged together, and their 
wing giving way, they kept their ground, and 
ſtood ſingly in each others defence, until Pelopidas 
being very much woundca, fell among the ſlain. 
Epaminonans concluded him dead, yet would not 
leave his body 1n the power of the enemy, bur, 
though he was wounded himſelf likcwiſe, main- 
tained the conflict, until at length Age/ipolrs, the 
Spartan King, came up from the other wing 
of the army, and reſcued them both, when to 
all appearance they were loſt. This was an ac- 
tion that muſt, in all probability, have happened 
I | before 
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before the town was beſieged; and there is room 
to collect from Pauſanias that it did ſo: But it 
is not generally taken notice of, nor any where 
particularly deſcribed; neither does it elſewhere 
appear, that either of theſe two Generals had 
diſtinguiſned themſelves ſo early in any en- 
gagement. However, this circumſtance of their 
hves, in the manner it is atteſted, may 
have its weight, and it is too remarkable a 
one to be omitted. But however their friend- 
ſhip began, it was very ſincere and laſting; and 
the ſucceſs of their atchievements was almoſt in- 
tirely owing to that perfect union and gcod cor- 
reſpondence, that was always between them, 
without any jealouſy of command abroad, or 
rivalſhip in the adminiſtration at home, This 
good agreement between them has been taken 
notice of, in oppoſition to that ſpirit of dil- 
ſenſion, envy and rancour, which formerly 
reigned in Athens between Ariſtides and J he— 
miſtocles, Cimon and Pericles, Nicias and Akib1- 
ades, who, great as they were in other reſpects, 
were always endeavouring to ſupplant and ruin 
one another; and their perſonal enmity was 
ſaid to exceed that which they bore to the 
enemi-s of their country. But yet it has been 
ſhewn, that ſome of them knew how to ſtifls 
their jealoufies upon occaſion, and to curb and 
moderate their reſentment, when the affairs 
of the public required it. But there was no 
need of any management of this kind between 
| . the 
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the two great men we are now ſpeaking of. 
They had no private views of their own; 
they were above all conſiderations of money; 
and they had no ambition but for the pub-— 
lic; ſo that provided that were well ſerved, 
their intention was anſwered ; and each of them 
looked upon the other's ſucceſs in it as his own. 
As to what relates further ro Pelopidas ſingly, 
he was very ſtrong and active, and of indefa- 
tigable induſtry; he was bold and enterpriſing, 
and ſo ſucceſsful withal, that he never loſt one 
battle. He had ſo thoroughly eſtabliſhed him- 
ſelf in the favour and affections of the people, 
that he was choſe thirteen times Governor 
of Baeotia, or (as Diodorus lays) without in- 
terruption, from the time of the recovering the 
Cadmia. Upon the whole, he was at leaſt the 
ſecond man of Thebes, and, in ſome reſpects, 
may be conſidered as the firſt, particularly 
with regard to the affair of the Cadmia, which 
was certainly the foundation of the Theban 
greatneſs, He would, indeed, have perſuaded 
Epaminondas to bear a part with him in that un- 
dertaking ; but he declined it, as an action 
of too much blood and outrage. He told 
him, That if the reſt, who were concerned in it, 
were as moderate as their chief, he ſhould 
make no ſcruple of joining with them; but 
that ſome of them he foreſaw would carry 
their paſſion and revenge too far, and muſt ne- 
ceſſarily involve the innocent with the guilty. 
How- 
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However, in the main he approved the deſign, 
as the cauſe of liberty, and, in ſome meaſure, 
contributed towards the ſucceſs, though he 
did not care to be engaged in the deſperate part 
of it. 

The Thebans, as well to revenge the death 
of Pelopidas as to improve the victory of the 
Theſſalians, which they were not able to do of 
themſelves, forthwith ſent to their aſſiſtance 
{even thouland foot, and ſeven hundred horſe, 
who ſoon deteated, and broke to pieces the 
remainder of Alexander's army. Whereupon 
he was compelled to reſtore the towns he had 
taken from the Theſſalians, and to withdraw 
his garriſons out of all the other places he 
had unjuſtly ſeized ; and he was further ob- 
liged by oath, to take part with the Thebans 
in their wars, whenever they ſhould require 
it. Upon theſe conditions, they permitted 


him to return in peace to his own dominions, 


where he continued about ſeven years longer, 
until he was grown fo inſupportable to every 
body about him, that he was murdered in his 
bed by his wite and his brothers. His dead 


body was dragged about the ſtreets, and trod- 


den under foot, and left as a prey for the 
dogs. Nor were any indignities of this kind 


thought too much tor him, who had been 


wont to bury ſome alive, and to dreſs up others 


in bears and boars ſkins, to be baired and ſhot 


at for his diverſion; and who had ſurpriſed 
and 
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and maſſacred the inhabitants of whole cities, 
which were in friendſhip and alliance with 
him. But amidſt theſe cruelties, there is one 
inſtance recorded of him, wherein he diſcovered 


175 


ſome little ſparks of humanity and remorſe, 


which yet he was far from valuing himſelf upon. 
For ſceing a famous tragedian act in the 
Troades of Euripides, he went abruptly out 


of the theatre, but ſent to bid the actor go on 


with his part; for that he did not go out of 
any diſlike of his performance, but becauſe he 
was aſhamed that he, who had never ſhewn any 
concern for thoſe he had murdered, ſhould be 
ſeen to weep for the ſufferings of Hecuba and 
Andromache. 

But to return to the Thebans; they were 
{till reſtleſs in their purſuit of power, and ſought 
all opportunities of advancing themſelves upon 
the weakneſs or diviſions of the other ſtates. 
They who furniſhed them with the moſt plau- 
ſible pretence for {ſtirring at this time, were 
the Arcadians, who were quarrelling among 
themſelves about ſome conlecrated money, which 
they had taken out of the temple of Olympia 
during their diſputes with the Eleans, and ap- 
plied to the payment of a ſelect body of their 
troops, called the Epariti. The Manlineans 
proteſted againſt it as ſacrilege, and brought 
over ſeveral of the council of ten thouſand, 
who had at firſt conſented to it, to retract 
their opinion, and to agree with them, that 
1c 
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it was a wicked thing, which would for ever 
brand them with infamy, and entail a curſe 
upon their poſterity. The debating this mat- 
ter was principally between the Tegeans and 
Mantineans; and it wrought ſuch confuſion be- 
tween them and the reſt of the Arcadians, 
that they thought it neceſſary, for the peace 
of the community, to make it np as well as 
they could, both with the Eleans, and among 
themſelves. But the leading men, who had 
touched the money, apprehending they might 
be called to an account for it, thought the 
beſt way of preventing ſuch an enquiry, would 
be to embroil matters ſtill more; and there- 
fore ſent to the Thebans to let them know, the 
Arcadians were upon the point of revolting to 
the Spartans, if they did not ſpeedily come in, 
and put a ftop to it. At the ſame time they 
ſent directions to a Thehan officer in Tegea, 
to ſeize ſome of their own people, as diſtur- 
bers of the peace: And accordingly great 
numbers were.appreheaded, and confincd as pri- 
ſoners of the ſtate. But this occalioned ſuch a ge- 
neral clamour, that they were ſoon after diſcharg- 
ed; and complaint was made of it at Thebes, as 
a matter of impeachment againſt the officer, 
for intermeddling in their affairs, and attempt- 
ing to interrupt the good correſpondence be- 
tween the two ſtates. The more moderate 
among them, who ſaw the conſequence of cal- 
ling in a foreign power to decide their dif- 

| ferences, 
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ferences, proteſted againſt the Thebans marching 
their troops into their territories, and did 
what they could to prevent it. But the The- Which the 
gans could not be prevailed upon to let flip N 2 
ſuch an opportunity of getting once more a vantage 
footing in Peloponneſus, which was their real 9: 
delign; and Ipaminondas made no great ſe— 
cret of it; but he told them at the ſame 
time, by way of juſtification, That the Thebans 
had been drawn into the war on their account; 
that therefore they had afed treacheroufly with 
them, in making peace with Athens without their 
conſent ; however, that toben he ſhould march his 
army inio Peloponneſus, 4% offiſ® bis friends 
there, be ſhould ſee what proefs they the Arca- 
dians would then give of their fidelity. This 
was delivered in ſo magiſterial and menacing 
a ſtile, that they who were beſt affected to the 
Thebans did not like it; and the Mantineans, 
with ſuch others as were concerned for the 
good of the community, and the general ſafety of 
Peloponneſus, concluded there was no time to be 
loſt, in providing agaialt the worlt that could 
happen, | 

Accordingly, they ſent to the Athenians and Athens 
Spartans to apprize them of the danger, and to 2 
aſk their aſſiſtance. They immediately took 79/77 12e 
ö 0 Manine- 
the alarm, and entered into a ſtrict confede- ans. 
racy for their common defence. And to pre— 
vent all diipures about the command in the 
army, it was agreed to divide it ſuch man- 
il. N 
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ner, 


ner, that each ſtate was to have it within their 
own territories, This was a point the Arca- 
dians had very much at heart: But the Spar- 


with the Athenians, even until they were re- 
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tans being now ſo ealily perſuaded to give that 
up to them, which they had ſo long conteſted 


duced to the greateſt extremity, was a plain 


proof how much they were rerrified with the 


apprehenſions of another deſcent into Pelopon. 
neſus, 

Epaminondas in the mean time began his 
march with all the Baotians, fome Enubuens, 
and a body of Theſſalian horſe, expecting to 
be joined by the Argives, Meſſenians, and many 
others, upon his appearing among them, Upon | | 
his firſt arrival in Peloponneſus, he lay for 
ſome time at Nemee, a town in the terri- I « 
tory of Argos, where he might reaſonably hope 1 
to intercept the Athenians in their march to 
join their confederates; but receiving intelli- 
gence that they were to paſs by fea, he re- 
moved to Tegea; which city, with the greateſi 
part of Arcadia, immediately declared for him. | 
The Spartans, with their confederates, had their C. 
general rendezvous at Mantinea, which they » 
naturally imagined would be firſt attacked, as 
being the chief ſeat of thoſe who had revoltca 
trom the Thebans. 

But whillt they were ſecuring themſelves 
on this ſide, Ppaminondas conſidering, that the 
city of Sparta was in a manner drained for 
this 
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this expediton, broke up privately, and march- 
ed all night, in order to ſurprize it, But the 
deſign being dilcovered to Ageſilaus as he was 
upon his march to Mantinea, he ſent imme- 
diate notice of it to Sparta, with orders to 
put the town in a poſture of defence, until 
he could come in to its relief; which he did 
wich fuch expedition, that Epaminondas found 
him in the city ready to receive him. That 
which is here related of Age/laus is by Diodo- 
rus Siculus aſcribed to Agis, the other Spartan 
King. However that be, it is certain, that 
Ageſiluus had a principal part in the defence 
of the city. The few forces in it were poſted 
to the beſt advantage that the time and 
other circumſtances would admit of; and the 
old men and boys were placed on the tops of 
the houſes, to annoy the enemy with darts and 
ſtones. Epaminondes, though he found by this 
diſpoſition that his deſign was diſcovered, yet 
made an aſſault at ſeveral parts of the city, 
but met with the moſt vigorous oppoſition. 
Arefileus ſaw there was now no room for that 
caution or cunning, which had ſerved him 
upon other occaſions: Wherefore, putting all 
upon a deſperate puſh, he exerted himſelf far 
beyond what could be expected from his years, 
and, by dint of valour, repulſed the enemy, 
But great part of the glory of this action was 
due to his fon Archidamus, who having leſs 
than an hundred men with him, was at all the 
N 2 dangerous 
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dangerous paſſes, where the enemy preſſed 
hardeſt, He paſſed the river in open defiance 
of the Thebans; then marched up an eminence, 
charged and routed thoſe {old;ers, who (as Xens- 
phon expreſſes it) * breathed fire, and who fo 
lately beat the Spartans, when they had the ad- 
vantage both of the ground and the numbers. 
He who ſignalized himſelf moſt as a private 
man was Jſadas, the fon of Phebidas. He was 
a very beautiful, large, and well proportioned 
youth, ſcarce arrived at the age of manhood. 
He had juſt anointed himſelf at home, when the 
alarm being given, he ruſhed. out without any 
arms, and almoſt naked; then ſnatching a ſpear 
in one hand, and a ſword in the other, he broke 
into the thickeſt of his enemies, and bore down 
all before him. The Ephori, after the action was 
over, gave him a garland as the reward of his 
gallantry ; but then, to keep up the rigour of 
their diſcipline, fined him a thouſand drachmes, 
tor going into the battle unarmed, 

The Spartans forces were now come up fron 
Mantinea, and. were followed by moſt of thc 
contederates; ſo that Epaminondes finding no- 
thing more to be done on that ſide, drew off hi 
army, and turned towards Mantinea, which he 


judged to be now quite defenceleſs. For, be. 
ſides that the troops were drawn out of it, th: 
inhabitants were ſcattered about in the fields, 
having taken that opportunity, whilſt the wa! 
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was removed into another quarter, to get in 
their harveſt, Whercfore he reſolved to attack 
the town; and firſt ordered the horſe thither, 
who found the people diſperſed in the manner 
they had been informed, and all things to ap- 
pearance, as they expected, But it happened, 
that ſix thouſand Athenian auxiliaries, who, 
coming by ſea, knew nothing of what had 
paſſed at Sparta, and having paſſed the Ithnrs, 
in order to join the confederates, as they 1up- 
poled, in Mantinea, were juſt got into the town; 
and, without ſtaying to refreſh themſclves, or 
their horſes, marched out, and gave the The- 
hans battle. After an obſtinate diſpute, with 


| ſome loſs on both ſides, the Athenians got the 


better, and took thoſe who were without the 
walls under their protection. This action was 
a very ſharp one, but not deciſive; and is to 
be conſidered rather as a ſkirmiſh, and a pre- 
lude to what happened afterwards, than as a 
victory. However, ir was of more immediate 
conſequence to the Mantineans, who, without 
ſuch a ſeaſonable and miraculous relief, muſt 
have been loſt. And Hegelochus, who com- 
manded this body of Athenians, obtained great 
honour by making ſuch a ſtand againſt the 
Thebans, who were much ſuperior in num- 


bers, and were alſo ſupported by the Theſſa/ian 
horſe, 


Epaminondas was very much piqued at the 
ill ſucceſs of theſe two laſt enterpriſes, which 
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he was afraid would leſſen him in the opinion 
of his allies, and ſully the glory of his former 
atchievements; and therefore thought himſelf 
obliged to attempt ſomething further, to ſup- 
port his own and his country's honour, and to 
keep up the ſpirits of thoſe whom he had taken 
under his protection. And as the time allotted 
him for this expedition was very near expiring, 
he had no time to loſe, Beſides, he was got ſo 
far into the enemies country, and they were fo 
well prepared for him, and watched his motions 
ſo narrowly, that he thought lie could not caſily 
ſecure his retreat without fighting ; or that 
if he did, it would be abandoning and facrific- 
ing his allies. Theſe conſiderations determined 
him to proceed immediately to action, and, 
by one deciſive battle, either to make himſelf 
maſter of Peloponneſus, or to fall honourably in 
the attempt. | 
Accordingly, upon the Spartans coming to the 
relief of the Mantineaus, he prepared to attack 
them; and this drew on a general engagement 
of both the armies, with their reſpective con- 


federates. That of the Thebans con :liſted of 


thirty thouſand foot, and three thouſand horſe ; 
which was more by a third part, both of horſe 
and foot, than the Spartans had, with the Athe- 
nians, and all the reſt of their aſſociates. The 
 Montineans, as the war was 1n their territories, 
were in the right wing, with the Spartans next 
to them; ; the Athenians in the left; and the 
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Acheans, Eleans, and others of leſs note, made 
up the main body. The Thebans, with the Arca- 
dians, chole the left of their army to oppoſe the 
right of the enemy; the Argives were in the right; 
and their main body conſiſted of the Eubæans, 
Locrians, Sicyonians, Meſſeniaus, T heſſaliens, and 
others: And both the armics were flanked with 
their horle. 

But after this diſpoſition, Epaminondas took a 
compals, as if he declined fighting; and then 
made his troops halt, and lay down their arms, 
with a ſhew of encamping at a ſmall diſtance 
from the enemy, hoping by this feint to allay 
their heat, and take off the firſt impreſſion of 
their fury, and then to fall upon them by ſur— 
prize; which happened in a great meaſure as he 
expected. For when he afterwards advanced 
towards them, they had quitted their arms and 
their horſes, and were ſo diſperſed about, that 
they had much ado to form themſelves in time. 
However, they recovered the ſurprize, and 
ſtood the charge with great reſolution, Epami- 
nondas put the iſſue of the battle upon his left 
wing, as he did at Leufra; and his ſcheme of 


breaking in upon the enemy was much after the 


lame manner, by placing the belt of his men in 
front, then drawing them up cloſe, and narrow- 
ing them to a point, ſo as to penetrate like the 
beak of a galley, as Xenophon expreſſes it. The 
engagement began with the horſe; and it was 
very hot and obſtinate, until at length the Abe- 
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nians, who bore the brunt of it, were fo galled 
with the darts and ſlings of the Theſſaljans, and fo 
over-powered with the numbers of the Thebars, 
that they were forced to give way, and to leave 
their foot expoſed; but yet they kept themſelves 
in a body, ſo as not to break in upon them. 
And in their retreat, meeting with a detachment 
of the Eubæans, and other mercenaries, whom 
Epaminondas had ſent round to attack their rear, 
they fell in among them, and cut them intirely 
to pieces. The reit of the Athenian; in that 
wing were hard preſſed by the Argives, and the 
Theban horſe; but fome Elean horſe, who had 
been poſted in the rear as a body of reſerve, 
coming up to their relief, they maintained their 
oround, Their horſe in the other wing made 
the ſame vigorous reſiſtance, but were forced at 


laſt to throw themſelve in among their foot for 
protection, 


Upon this the foot joined battle, and fought 
with incredible fury, eſpecially the Spartans and 
the Thebans, who were more immediately con- 
cerned in the event of the action, and were 
never more in earneſt. Their lances being 
broke with the violence of the charge, they 
cloſed in with their ſwords, and ſtood foot to 
foot, neither ſide abating of their rage, or giv- 
ing back one inch of ground. Which Fpa- 
minondas perceiving, formed a troop ct the moſt 
determined men about him, and putting him- 
ſelf at the head of them, made a very vigorous 


charge 
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charge upon the Lacedemonian phalanx, and 


wounded their general with the firſt javelin he 
threw. And his troop puſhing on with the 
ſame ardour, he ſoon broke the enemy to 
pieces; and then made ſuch havock among 
them, that the ground about him was covered 
with the bodies of the (lain. But advancing ſtill 
forwards, in order to make a thorough rout of 
it, the Spartans rallied, and collected them- 
ſelves into a body, pointing their whole fury at 
him, and throwing an infinite number of darts 
at him, many of which he drew out of his body, 
and retorted at them ; until at laſt he was mor- 
tally wounded by a javelin, which was ſaid to 
be thrown by Gryllus, the lon of Aenophon, who 
was afterwards killed himſelf in the ſame battle. 
But the death of Epaminondas is by ſome aſcribed 
to Anticrates, a Spartan, who, as a reward for ſo 


eminent a piece of ſervice, was exempted from 


all public offices and taxes; and Plutarch ſays, 
there was one of his deſcendants remaining in 
his time, who enjoyed the ſame immunities. 
The Thebans, upon their General's falling, re- 
newed the attack, in order to reſcue his body, 
and, after a very ſharp reſiſtance on the part of 
the Spartans, carried it off. This misfortune 
put an end to the action; and both ſides parted, 
as it were by conſent. NXenophon makes it en- 
tirely a drawn battle, and ſays, that each party 
erected trophies, and aſked leave to bury their 
dead; that neither of them took any town, 
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nor gained any acceſſion of territory, or any in- 
creaſe of power, and that things remained juſt 
in the ſame ſituation after the battle as they were 
before. But however exact and faithful he may 
be in the other parts of his hiſtory, he is thought 
upon this occaſion to have been a little preju- 
diced, and to have induſtriouſly avoided ſaying 
too much to the advantage of the Thebans, who 
had manifeſtly the victory, though they were in 
too much concern and confuſion to purſue it; 


and the only grounds upon which the enemy 
diſputed it with them was on account of the Eu- 


beans and others, whom the Athenians, in their 
retreat, had cut to pieces. 

Epaminondas was carried alive into his tent, 
where, as ſoon as he recovered his ſpeech, he 
aſked his friends about him, Y/hether the enemy 
had taken his ſbield from him: They told him, 
It was ſafe , and it being brought to him, he 
kiſſed it. He then aſked, Which fide bad the 
victory: They told him, The Thebans. Al. 
then, ſaid he, is well. And ſoon aſter, upon the 
drawing the head of the javelin out of his body, 
he fell, as it were, in the arms of victory; and, 
congratulating the good fortune of his country, 
expired. 

There was ſomething very great and ſolemn in 
theſe circumſtances of his death, and ſuitable to 
that juſt and deliberate firmneſs and compoſure 


of mind, which he had ſhewn in all the actions 


of his life. To conſider him in all reſpects, as 
a ſol 
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a ſoldier, ſtateſman and philoſopher, he was 
not only, as Cicero eſteems him, the firſt man of 


Greece, but the greateſt perhaps that any age ar 
country has produced. For all the ſeveral vir- 
tues, which others poſſeſſed ſingly, were united 
in him, and in fo perfect a degree, as to be 
without an allay of any one vice, or failing. 
Beſides his natural good diſpoſition, he had all 
the advantages of education, and was furniſhed 
with the beſt maſters, not only for eloquence 
and philoſophy, but alſo for his exerciſes, and 
all the other lighter accompliſhments. Hence it 
was, that Pohmnis, his father's houſe, was at 
that time one of the beſt ſchools in Greece, and 
open to all the learned world. He was, indeed, 
more liberal upon this head of expence than his 
circumſtances would allow; for though he was 
of one of the beſt families in Thebes, he died fo 
poor as to leave his fon no other fortune than 
what he had beſtowed on him in this manner. 


It happened, however, that he neither wanted, 


nor deſired one: For he had ſuch a thorough 
contempt of riches, that he did not leave enough 
to bury him. He was in this, as in many other 
reſpects, a philoſopher in practice and reality, 
and was poor upon choice; and yet without any 
affectation, or view of being applauded for it. 
Tuſlin ſays, he was no more deſirous of fame 
than he was of riches. He did not, indeed, af- 
tect popularity, or applauſe; he was ſo modeſt, 


that all his great offices were in a manner forced 
; upon 
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upon him ; and his firſt motive in all his under- 
takings was the honour of his country : But 
yet he had not an inſenſibility of glory with re- 
gard to himſelf, as may appear from the anſwer 
he made to his friends about him when he was 
dying. Among other expreſſions of their grict 
tor the loſs of him, they lamented his leaving 
no children behind him: Yes, ſaid he, I leave 
two fair daughters, the viflories of Leuctra and 
Mantinea, 10 perpetuate my memory. Upon an- 
other occaſion, being aſked, Whether be though! 
himſelf, or Chabrias, or Iphicrates, rhe better Ge- 
neral? It is hard, ſaid he, to judge while we live. 
There are other inſtances to prove that he knew 
what was due to his merit, and that he did not 
decline praiſe, though he did not covet it. He 
was covetous of nothing but his time, which 
he employed wholly in the improvement of his 
mind, or in what he thought might be uſeful to 
the public; and he made even his diverſions 
ſubſcrvient to that end. His running, wreſtling, 
and other exerciles of that kind, were not uſed 
by him as they generally were by others, barely 
for amuſement, or the glory of excelling in 
them, but as leſſons of inſtruction in the art of 
war. For which reaſon he had an averſion to 
fat men in the army, and diſbanded one, «who, 
he ſaid, would require three or four ſhields to cover 
bis belly. He had an extraordinary genius for 
war, and had thoroughly ſtudied the theory ot 
it, before he. entered upon action. It has ap- 


peared 
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peared from his diſpoſition, and his manner of 
attacking, both at Leu#ra and Mantinea, that he 
was particularly well ſkilled in the Tactics. That 
which has ſet him in a light above molt of the 
Grecian Generals, is, the difficulties and dif- 
couragements, which he met with upon his firſt 
appearance in the world. He had to do with 


a people who were ſunk into a ſtate of ſloth 


and idleneſs, and diſpoſed to ſlavery. They were 


very low at that time in their reputation for 
arms : And though they had taken ſome part in 
the late wars, it was occaſionally only, and ra- 
ther in order to tupport themſelves by their at- 
tachment to thoſe who were beſt able to protect 
them, than with a ſenſe of gaining honour, or 
aſſerting their freedom. They had but few 
troops, and thoſe were without ſpirit or diſ- 
cipline, and without officers to conduct them. 
This was not the caſe of the great captains who 
went before him, eſpecially thoſe of Athens and 
Sparta, who had troops ready formed and diſ— 
ciplined, inured to dangers and fatigue, fired 
with ambition, and the love of their country, 
ſupported by their fellow. citizens, and fluſhed 
with victory: fo that their commanders had no- 
thing more to do than to purſue the track of 
glory they were in, and to carry on the ſervice 
in the way they found it. Epaminondas had 
none of theſe advantages: But by his courage 
and zeal, and the force of his genius, he ſup- 
plied the want of them; and, in effect, created 

an 
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an army; which being trained up by his in- 
ſtructions, and animated by his example, ſoon 
ſhewed the Thebans that they were capable of 
acting for themſelves, and fighting their own 
battles. From hence it was, that from auxili- 
aries and dependents, they became principals, 
and put in for their turn of ſuperiority in Greece, 
It muſt be allowed, that Pelopidas had paved the 
way for him in efiefting this change, and that 
he had been aſſiſting to him in molt of his great 
enterprizes. But without Epaminondas, the work 
had been left very imperfect. It was his bold 
defiance of the Spartans that brought on the 
battle of Leu#ra : And he afterwards went fur- 
ther towards the reducing them than any onc 
man, or than all the ſtates of Greece together. 
And though he did not thoroughly ſucceed in 
it, he had fo diſabled and diſpirited them, that 


they never recovered their former reputation and 


authority. Among other marks of their being 
humbled, he had brought them to lengiben their 
monoſyllebles, as he himſelf expreſſed it, in rally- 
ing them upon that affected and“ deſpotic bre- 
vity, with which they were wont to exprels 
themſclves in their anſwers to thoſe who offered 
to treat, or expoſtulate with them. His military 
virtues were {till inferior to thoſe which regard- 
ed either the ſociety or himſelf. His diſintereſt- 
ednels was viſible in every circumſtance of his 
life: 


*7 do net know d herber 1 may be allowed this expreſſion: But 
it ſeems to be juſtified by the Imperatoria Brevitas, which Ta- 
citus a/cribes to Galba, 
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life: And nothing could ever ſhake his inte- 
grity, or ſlacken his zeal for the public. The 
Perſians knowing of what conſequence it was 
to fix him in their intereſt, ſent Diomedon of Cy- 
Zicus to tempt him with a large ſum of money. 
He firſt gained Mzcytbus, a particular favourite 
of his, and gave him hve talents to ſound him 
upon it. But Epaminondas rejected the offer with 
diſdain and indignation, declaring, That be 
would not put the riches of the univerſe in compe- 
tition with the good of his country. You, Dio- 
medon, laid he, do not know me; and I am not 
ſurprized, that you ſhould form a judgment of me 
from yourſelf ; for which reaſon I forgive you; but 
withal adviſe you to make the beſt of your way 
home, that you may not have an opportunity of cor- 
rupting others. As for you, ſaid he, addreſſing, 
himſelf to Micyibus, if you do not immediately re- 
ſtore him his money, I will deliver you up to the 
magiſtracy. His generoſity and friendſhip have 
ſufficiently appeared in his behaviour to Pelopidas. 
He was judicious and grave, but yet affable 
he was continent, patient of injuries, and very 
compaſſionate and, to crown all, he was ſtrictly 


juſt, and ſo ſincere a lover of truth, that he would 


not tell a lye even in jeſt. He was allo a very 


able ſpeaker, and had gone further in his ſearch 


after knowledge of all kinds than moſt of the 
philoſophers of his time, who were ſo by profeſ- 
ſion: And yet he did not value himſelf upon 
it, or make any ſhew of it; and it was ſaid of 


him 
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him in this reſpe&, That nobody knew more than 


| be, and ſpoke leſs. Study was indeed his darling 


paſſion ; and he was ſo devoted to it, that he 
may be conſidered almoſt as a fingle inſtance ot 
one, who acquitted himſelf fo well to the public 
againſt the natural bent of his inclination. Ir 
was looked upon as matter of aſtoniſhment, that 
a man who was ſo much hid from the world, and 
buried, as it were, in books, ſhould break out at 
once into ſo great and ſo tumultuous a ſcene 
of action, that he ſhould negotiate the intereſts 
of his country abroad, manage the government 
at home; and lead an army with ſuch ſucceſs 
againſt the united powers of Greece, But he had 
a capacity for every thing, and applied himſelt 
to every thing; and when he was once rouzed 
by a ſenic of what the public expected from 
him, he gave up his beloved retirement, and 
was from thenceforward in ſuch continual mo- 
tion, that nobody ever did ſo much in fo ſhort 
a time. When the Thebans were once brought 
into action, he reloived to Keep them up to it: 
If I am your General, ſaid he, you muſt be ſor 
diers. Bœotia, as being an open, flat country, he 
told them, <was the ſtage of war; and that they 
could keep it no longer than they had their hands 
upon their ſhields. It was by theſe maxims, and 
this conduct, that he became the ſupport of his 
country, and a pattern to the greateſt captains 
of the preſent, and ſucceeding times. Philops- 


men, Who is called the laſt of the Crecians, made 
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it his ſtudy to imitate him; and is ſaid to have 
come very little ſhort of him in his valour and 
conduct, and his integrity. But he was more 
rough and cholerick, and had too much of the 
ſoldier in his common deportment ; whereas 
Epaminondas was cool and gentle, and had nothing 
of fierceneſs but in the field. Upon the whole, 
he raiſed the glory of Thebes to an height beyond 
any of her neighbours at that time, and that ſo 
ſuddenly, that it was ſaid to be born with him: 
And it will appear by the ſequel of the ſtory how 
far it may be likewiſe 1aid to have expired with 
him. 
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The affairs of Greece, from the battle of 
Mantinea to the death of Philip of Maced1. 


Containing the ſpace of 26 years. 


CHAP. . 


From the battle of Mantinea to the end of 
the Social War. 


Containing the ſpace of ſeven years. 


HE battle of Mantinea was the greatel 

that ever was fought by Grecians again 
Grecians, the whole ſtrength of the count!) 
being drawn out, and ranged according !! 
their different intereſts. And it was fous!! 
will 
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with an obſtinacy equal to the importance of 
it, which was the fixing the empire of Greece. 
And this muſt of courſe have been transferred 
to the Thebans upon their victory, if they had 
not loſt the fruits of it by the death of their 
General, who was the ſoul of all their counſels 
and deſigns. This blaſted all their hopes, 
and put out their ſudden blaze of power, al- 
moſt as ſoon as it was Kkindled. However, they 
did not preſently give up their pretenſions; 
they were ſtill ranked among the leading 
ſtates, and made ſeveral further ſtruggles; but 
they were faint and ineffectual, and ſuch as 
were rather for life and being, than for ſu— 
periority and dominion. They propoled no- 
thing further to themſelves at preſent than an 
honourable peace; and this was according to 
the opinion of Epaminondas himſelf, who, when 
he lay wounded in his tent, enquired after 
thoſe whom he judged moſt proper to ſuc— 
cced him in the command; and finding they 
were killed in the battle, adviſed them to make 
peace; which they eaſily concluded; for thcir 
enemies were as weary of the war as them- 


E elves, The conditions were, That every one 
E ſpould retain what they were now in poſſeſſion of, 
and bold it independent of any other power. 
Ilcreupon all the ſtates of Greece entered in- 
' to a league offeniive and defenſive, except- 
ing only the Spartans, who fefuſed to ratify the 
rtcaty, becauſe the Meſſerians were included 
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for it. 
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104. 3» 
His tran- 


Jafions in the laſt ſcene of his life, was ſtill more blame- 


Egypt. 
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in it. This oppoſition was raiſed chiefly by 
Ageſilaus, who was therefore looked upon as 
ſtubborn and refractory, and an unreaſonable 
protractor of the war, eſpecially as he had no 
money to carry it on but what he was to raiſe 
by loans and heavy taxes. And his ſtick- 
ling with ſo much obſtinacy at this time for 
the country of Meſſenia, revived in the minds 
of the people the great extent of territory, 
and the great dominion both by ſea and land, 


that he had loſt ſince his acceſſion to the 
throne. 


But whatever cenſure he had incurred by 
this proceeding, his next enterpriſe, which was 


able, at leaſt with regard to himſelf, though 
it did not ſo much affect the intereſt of his 
country. Tachos, who had uſurped the King- 
dom of Agypt, being at war with the Per- 
ſians, engaged Ageſilaus to aſſiſt him with a 
- body of Spartans. Accordingly, he entered into 
that ſervice, expecting to have the ſole com- 
mand of the army. Upon his arrival in 
Aigypt, all the great officers of the crown 
went to pay their compliments to him; and 
the whole country flocked down to the ſhore 
to ſee the man, whoſe reputation in arms had 
made ſo much noiſe in the world. But they 
were much diſappointed, when, inſtead © 
the great and awful prince they looked for, 
they found a little old man, of a contempriÞ(: 
preſence 
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preſence, lying on the graſs, his cloaths thread- 
bare, and his hair uncombed, and rejecting 
their rich preſents of ſweetmeats and perfumes, 
which he told them they might give to his ſlaves 
the Helots. He joined the Agyptian army, 
which conſiſted of eighty thouſand men, beſides 
ten thouſand hired troops, whereof one thou- 
ſand were Spartans. But Tachos deceived him 
in his expectations of being General, and would 
allow him no other command than that of 
the Mercenaries at land, committing to Cha- 
brias, who came in as a volunteer from Athens, 
the charge of his fleet, and reſerving to him- 
ſelf the chief command over all. Ageſilaus was 
otherwiſe treated by him with ſo much inſo- 
lence, and in a manner ſo much below his 
ſpirit and dignity, that he took an opportu- 
nity to fall in with Nectanebus his ſon, or ra- 
ther his nephew, who had revolted from him, 
and got himſelf to be proclaimed King in his 
ſtead. And the people being generally on his 
ſide, Ageſilaus joined with them, and drove Ta- 
chos out of his kingdom. He had no ſooner 

withdrawn himſelf, but another competitor 
| ſtarted up, and marched againſt NeZanebus with 
an army of an hundred thouſand men, who 
ſhut him up in one of his towns, and laid 
ſiege to it. When the works were pretty well 
advanced, and the lines of circumvallation 
drawn almoſt round the place, Ne#anebus 
threw himſelf among the Grecians, and ſally- 
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ing out by night at the gap where the lines 
were unfiniſhed, drew up his forces, and eaſily 
routed thoſe of the enemy, who were entang- 
led and encompaſſed by their own works. 
This was owing entirely to the advice and 
conduct of Aegefilavs, who improved this vic- 
tory by ſeveral others, until he had ſettled Vec- 
tanebus in full and quiet poſſeſſion of the 
throne. Diodorus relates this part differently, 
as if Aecſilaus had reconciled himſelf to Tachos, 
and reinſtated him in the kingdom. But this 
reſts ſingly upon his authority; and the other 
account is more natural, as well as more gene- 
ral. Ageſilaus acquitted himſelf extremely well 
as to the military part of this expedition; but 
it does not in other reſpects redound much to 
his honour. Cne chief motive of his under— 
taking it was gain; which he covered un- 
der a pretence of ſupplying the neceſſities of 
the ſtate, But the letting himſelf out to hire 
to a barbarian, and ſerving under an Ag yptien 
rebel, as a captain only of a band of Mer— 
cenaries, was thought very unbecoming a Sper— 
tan King, eſpecially of his age and character. 
He firſt made a mean figure by entering into 
that ſervice, and then a ſcandalous one by deſert- 
ing it, and joining with the enemy of him 
whom he came to as an auxiliary, He endea- 
youred to juſtify himſelf by ſeveral falſe pre- 
tences; and, according to the common plea of 
the Spartans in the like cafes, called it acting 


to; 
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for the benefit of his country. But whatever 
name he gave it, it was certainly a foul ac- 


tion, and Plutarch calls it downright treachery. 


And it was more ſo in him, becauſe it was 


purely his own act, without being tied down 
by any expreſs orders from the government of 
Sparta, The winter following Ne#anebus diſ- 
miſſed him, with great marks of civility and 
gratitude for the ſervices he had done him, and 
gave him two hundred and thirty talents of 
filver, with which he failed homeward, but 
was drove by ſtreſs of weather upon a deſert 
ſhore of Africa, called The Haven of Menelaus ; 
where he ſickened and died, being full eighty- 
four years old, of which he had reigned forty- 

one. | | 
He was ſo extraordinary a man, and had 
ſo many mixt qualities, that beſides what has 
been already obſerved of him in the courle of 
the hiſtory, it may be proper to take a more 
diſtinct view of him. He ſet out in the world 
with ſtrong prejudices againſt him, both as to 
his perſon and his pretenſions. The firit of 
them he overcame by the ſprightlineſs of his 
air, and his good - humour, with a way he 
had of jeſting upon himſelf, which prevented 
others uſing the ſame freedom with him, 
However, he was ſo ſenſible of his defects, that 
he would not ſuffer any picture or ſtatue to be 
made of him in his life-time, and utterly for- 
bid the doing it after his death, His way 
O4 to 
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to the throne was attended with greater dif- 
ficulties, which yet he got over by his ſpirit 
and addreſs, and by the aſſiſtance of his 
friends, particularly of Ly/ander, who in effect 
put the crown upon his head, And in that 
reſpect, it was made a charge of ingratitude 
upon Ageſilaus, that he had afterwards upon a 
flight pretence thrown him off. But he him- 
ſelf was the cauſe of it; he valued himſelf too 
much upon his ſervices to him; and his beha- 
viour to him in Aa has been ſhewn to be 
ſo arrogant and aſſum ing, that it might very 
well juſtify his ſending him away from him, 
when he found he could no longer a& with 
him. Tyſander, full of reſentment, upon his 
return formed a powerful party againſt him; to 
break which, he ſingled out the ring leaders, 
ſome of whom he ſent away upon foreign ſer— 
vices; others he got to be accuied of ava- 
rice and injuſtice in their employments; and 
then made it his buſineſs to bring them off, 
thereby obliging them to become his friends; 
and ſo by degrees he wore out the faction. 
As he was a younger ſon, he was bred up with 


more ſeverity and ſubjcction than the imme— 


diate heirs of the crown; and by the obe- 
dience he paid to the laws as a private man, 
he was better fitted for the government when 
he came to it. He made great court to the 
Epbori, and the Senate, even to a ſhew of 
reverence z and by the deference he paid to 

their 
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their power, he ſecretly advanced his own, and 


by that means carried the prerogative higher 


than any of his predeceſſors. But his popula- 
rity grew at laſt ſuſpected ; inſomuch that he is 
ſaid to have been fined by the Ephori for mono- 
polizing the citizens, who were looked upon as 
the common goods of the republicx. He was 
remarkable for his continency and moderation; 
and kept up the old Spartan plainneſs and fru- 
gality even to affectation, not allowing his wife 
and daughter to diſtinguiſh themſelves by their 
dreſs, and living in the ſame houſe that belong- 
ed to Ariſtodemus, his predeceſſor, above ſeven 
hundred years before, nor ſuffering ſo much 
as the door of it to be repaired. Yet notwith- 
ſtanding this rigid appearance, there was no- 
thing of ſtiffneſs or morolenels in his behaviour. 
He treated every body with candour and affabi- 
lity, and had ſuch a complacency and agreeable- 
neſs in his converſation, as made him amiable 
to the laſt, He was very fond of his children, 
and would often enter into their little {ports with 
them. Being one day ſurpriſed by a friend, 
as he was riding with them on an hobby-horle, 
Say nothing of it, ſaid he, until you are a father 
yourſelf. He was generous to his enemies, not 
detracting any thing from their due merit, eaſily 
forgiving, and never taking any unjuſt advan- 
tage againſt them. On the other hand, he was 
too partial to his friends, whom, in all caſes, 
right or wrong, he thought himſelf obliged to 
lupport: 
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ſupport: Of which there is an inſtance in a let- 
ter of his to 1drieus, Prince of Caria, wherein he 
ſays, If Nicias be innocent, acquit bim; if he 
be guilty, acquit him upon my account; however, 
be ſure to acquit him. Of the ſame kind was his 
interpoling in behalf of Phebidas and Sphodrias , 
and yet the conſequence of it was, in a great 
meaſure, the engaging Sparta in the Leutrian 


war. It was a ſaying of his, That to be ſtrait- 


laced in point of juſtice, when one's friend is con- 
cerned, is only a pretence for deſerting him. Yet 
nobody talked more of juſtice upon other occa- 
ſions than he did; inſomuch that ſome about 
him expatiating one day upon the grandeur of 
the King of Perſia, herein, ſaid Ageſilaus, does 
bis grandeur conſiſt? Or how is he greater than | 
am, if he be not more juſt * By which he would 
have it underſtood, that juſtice was the rule of 


all his actions. But he has not given many in— 
ſtances of it, eſpecially in his public character; 


wherein he was ſo different from what he was 
in his private life, that he may be conſidered 
as two different perſons. His failings in the 


latter were tew, and, gencrally ſpeaking, good- 


natured ones; but in his regal and military capa- 


city, his paſſions were much ſtronger, and his 
faults more unpardonable. The ſame aſpir— 
ing temper which he diſcovered from his child- 
hood, and by which he atterwards uſurped the 
crown, carried him on to the laſt ſtage of his 


life, and bore down all other conſiderations 


that 
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that ſtood in the way of his ambition. And 
yet he managed ſo well, that he paſſed the firſt 
thirty years of his reign in great honour and 
elteem: But as he advanced further in years 
he grew more perverſe and arbitrary, and withal 
more reſtleſs and impatient, continually forming 
new ſchemes of action, and never ealy but in 
war; and indeed he had admirable talents for 
it. He was brave, active, and vigilant; he had 
inured himſelf to the extremes of heat and cold, 
and fared as hard in other reſpects as a private 
centinel, He was very caretul o keep up the 
courage of his ſoldicrs; for which purpole he 
would conceal or leſſen the news of a defeat in 


other parts, or {ometimes ſubſtitute the report 


of a victory in the room of it. He had a more 
refined way of deceiving his enemies, by pub- 
liſhing his real deſign of a march or an attack, 
ſo that they might take it for a feint, and con- 
ſequently be unprepared for him. Nobody knew 
better how to ule the advantages of time and 
place, or to effect by ſtratagem what he could 
not obtain by force. And notwithſtanding his 
natural impetuoſity, he could command himſelf 
upon occaſion, and was either cool and tempe- 
rate, or daring and deſperate, according as the 
caſe required; of which he gave ſufficient proofs 
in his defence of the city of Sparta. His be- 
haviour upon that occaſion, when the whole 
was at ſtake, was great and glorious; though it 
muſt be allowed at the ſame time, that he did 
nothing 
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nothing more than what he owed to his country, 
whole intereſts he had ſacrificed to his implacable 
hatred of the Thebans and Meſſenians, and his 
inſatiable thirſt of revenge. The Spartans were 
ſo ſenſible of his abilities, that when he was in 
Afia they conſtituted him Admiral as well as 
General, which was an honour they had never 
before conferred on one ſingle perſon, His 
power after that expedition increaſing in pro- 
portion to the opinion they had of him, he did 
what he would with them, and brought them 
into ſuch a condition, that they were forced to 
rely upon him, and to ſtand or fall with him, 
And though he ſaved them from immediate de- 
ſtruction, he had ſufficiently drained and haraſſed 
them, and left them in a miſerable declining 
ſtate. Ly/ander gave the firſt ſhock to their 
power by his pride, and Ageſilaus quite broke 
it by his obſtinacy; the firſt made them odious 
to their neighbours, and the latter made them 
contemptible. And upon the whole, it may be 
ſaid, that Sparta owed her downfal to the two 
greateſt men ſhe ever bred. 


The death. of Epaminondas, and the peace 
which enſued upon it, had flackened the zeal of 
the principal powers of Greece, and rendered them 
too ſecure. The Athenians more particularly, 
when they found themſelves delivered from him 
who kept up their emulation, grew indolent 
and remiſs, and abandoned themſclves to their 
eaſe and pleaſure, being wholly taken up with 


ſhews, 
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ſhews, ſports and feſtivals. They were natu— 
rally too much addicted to theſe forts of amuſe- 
ment, and they had formerly been encouraged in 
them by Pericles, who knew how to lead them 
by their inclinations, . and took this method to 
ingratiate himſelf with them, and to divert them 
trom inſpecting too narrowly into his admini- 
ration. But they now carried theſe diverſions 
to a much higher pitch of extravagance. They 
had ſuch a paſſion for the ſtage, that it ſtifled 
in them all other thoughts, either of buſineſs, or 
of glory. Poets and players were become their 
only favourites, and received the eſteem and 
applauſe that was due to the captains who had 
fought their battles. The very victualling 
of their fleets and armies was conſumed upon 
the ſtage, Their ſingers and dancers were 
pampered up with marrow and other luſcious 
tood, whilſt the Admiral and the captains of 
the ſhips had no other proviſions on board, but 
meal, cheeſe, and onions. In ſhort, the deco- 
rations, and other charges attending the theatre, 
were ſo exceſſive, that Plutarch ſays, It coſt more 
to repreſent ſome of the famous pieces of Sophocles 
and Euripides, than it had done to carry on the 
war againſt the barbarians. And in order to 
ſupport this charge, they ſeized upon the fund 
which had been ſet apart for the war, with a pro- 
hibition, upon pain of death, even to adviſe 
the applying it to any other purpole. They 
not only reverſed this decree, but went as far 
the 
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the other way, making it death to propoſe the 
reſtoring the fund to the uſes to which it had 
before been appropriated, under the ſame 
penalties. By diverting the courſe of the ſup- 
plies in ſo extraordinary a manner, and enter- 
taining the idle citizen at the expence of the 
ſoldier and mariner, they ſeemed to have no 


remains of that ſpirit and vigour, which they 


had excrted in the Perſian wars, when they de- 
moliſhed their houſes to furniſh out a navy, and 
when the women ſtoned a man to death, who 
propoſed to appeaſe the Great King, (as he was 
called) by paying tribute, and doing homage to 
him. 

But whilſt they were wrapt up in this ſlothfu] 
ſecurity, and had nothing immediately to ap- 
preliend from their old enemies, either in Greece 
or Perſia, they found themſelves on a ſudden 
engaged with a people, who were hitherto ob- 
cure, and in a manner barbarous. Theſe were 
the Macedonians; who, though they were hardy, 
and warlike enough, had never yet preſumed to 
intermeddle in the affairs of Greece, The truth 
is, they had enough to do at home, to adjult the 
quarrels about the ſucceſſion of their Kings, and 
to defend themiclves againſt the 1lyrians, Pæœo- 
nians, and other powerful neighbours. But ſe— 
veral circumſtances concurred at this time to raiſc 
them out of their obſcurity, and to bring them 
into a new {cene of action; which by degrees 
wrought ſuch a thorough a change in the ſtate of 


Greece, 
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Greece, that it will be neceſſary to take a curſory 
view of their affairs, and to conſider them con- 
nectedly with thoſe of the Grecians, at leaſt ſo far 
as may ſerve to ſhew by what ſteps this change 
was effected. 


They may allo upon another account ſeem to Hero far 
, they may be 
require a place in the Grecian ſtory; for their firſt ed 
Kings were of Grecian extraction. But they are «s Grect- 
not ſo much entitled to it from their deſcent as 
from their exploits, by which the very name of 
Greece was in a great meaſure loſt, and ſwal- 
lowed up in that of Macedonia. Before their 
later atchievements, which brought about this 
great revolution, they were no otherwiſe con- 
ſidered as a part of Greece, than many other bor- 
derers, who were originally planted from thence, 
but having afterwards little or no intercourſe with 
their mother-country, contracted the habits and 
manners of the natives where they ſettled, and 
trom thence were looked upon as one and the 
ſame people with them, and in the ſame degree 
of barbariſm. This was the caſe of molt of the 
Grecian colonies: And therefore, though I have 
had frequent occaſion to mention them, I have 
not entered further into their ſtory than as it has 
born relation to Greece, cither on account of their 
wars or alliances with it, or of their being pro- 
tected by it, or becoming tributary to it, or of 
ſuch other engagements and dependencies as 
have blended their affairs with thoſe of the Gre- 
cians, and made the relation of them a neceſſary 


part 
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part of their hiſtory. Thus much may ſuffice to 
account for my not having treated the moſt re- 
markable of theſe colonies ſo fully and diſtinctly 
as might be expected from the figure they have 
made in the world; ſuch as Sicihy, Crete, and 
ſome others of the iſlands, with the Leſſer Aſia, 
and ſeveral other parts of the continent. But it 
ought to be conſidered, that where their fame 
and grandeur has been owing more to their tran- 
ſactions with other people than with the Grecians, 
moſt of the particulars concerning them do not 
tall within the compaſs of my deſign, but be- 
long more properly to a ſeparate hiſtory of their 
own, or to that of the nation which they have 
had molt to do with. 

The Macedonians were fo called before the Gre- 
cians intermixed with them: And they were ſome 
time known by other names, which they received 
from the firſt planters, or principal men either 
of the whole country, or of ſome particular 
parts of it. Burt the accounts we have of theſe 
original founders, like thoſe of the Grecian ſtates, 
are very fabulous and imperfect. The firſt who 
is mentioned, with any degree of certainty, to 
have reigned in Macedonia, was Caranus, by birth 
an Argive, and ſaid to be the ſixtcenth in deſcent 
from Hercules. It was upon this foundation 
that Philip grounded his pretenſions to be of the 
race of Hercules, and aſſumed to himſelf divine 


honours; wherein he carried his vanity a great 


way, though not ſo far as his ſon did after him. 
Caranus 
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Caranus therefore is commonly reputed to have nia 
led forth a body of his countrymen, by the ad- 
vice of the oracle, into theſe parts, where he 

ſettled, and made himſelf King. And yet He- 
rodotus, contrary to the opinion of all the later 
writers, makes Perdiccas the firſt King. Sir Iſaac 
Newton reconciles this difference by a very pro- 
bable conjecture, that they were joint-foun- 
ders of this kingdom ; that they were both con- 
temporary, and of the royal family of Argos, 
from whence they fled about the fame time, and 
at rſt erected ſmall principalities in Macedonia, 
which, after the death of Ceranus, became one 
under Pergdiccas : And that this kingdom was 
founded about the 46th or 47th Olympiad. From 
this tume the Macedonians were properly a Gre- 
(ian colony; and, among other proofs of their 
being ſo, it is oblervable, that Amyntas, which 
was the name of tome of their ſucceeding Kings, 
was alſo a common name among the Argives. 
Another of their Kings was, by virtue of their 
Grecian extraction, admitted to the Olympick 
games. But whatever rights and privileges this 
nation claimed as Grecians, they were generally 
| treated as Barbarians, until ſuch time as they car- 
ried their arms into A/a, and had trampled upon 
the liberties of Greece, Cearanus having, accord- 
ing to the general account, reigned twenty-eight 
years, the ſucceſſion was continued after him to 
che times we are now treating of. But there is 
very httle worth notice recorded of theſe Kings, 
You. II. P they 
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ſay he had a ſecond wife, called Gygæa, and by 
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they being chiefly employed in defending them- 
ſelves againſt the incurſions of their neighbours : 
And as to their domeſtick affairs, they were re- 
markable only for the frequent murders and 
uſurpations which happened in the royal tz. 
mily. 

Amyntas the ſecond, who was the ſixteenth ir 
deſcent from Caranus, and the father of that 
Philip whom we are now to treat of, had much; 
ado to ſupport himſelf in the throne; he let: WF 
it in a very tottering condition, and entailed a W 


war with the Uhrians and Olynthians upon his MW ; 
children, By his wife Eurydice he left thre: 
ſons, who all in their turn ſucceeded to their t: 
father, Alexander, Perdiccas, and Philip; he had MW 1 
alſo a natural fon, called Ptolomy Alorites. Some d 


her had three more ſons, Archelaus, Argeus, oi 
Archideus, and Meuelaus, who were murdered 
by Philip. But this does not ſeem probable, be- 
cauſe Eurydice appears to have ſurvived Amyita:, 
and to have been very active in the ſuccecding 
reigns, The ſucceſſion of Alexander and Per. 
diccas was ſtrongly oppoſed; firſt by Pauſania:, 
whole father and himſelf had before uſurped the 
crown, and then by their brother Ptolemy, who is, 
is ſaid to have murdered Alexander, and to have 
reigned three years upon his death, until he ws 
afterwards ſlain himſelf by Perdiccas. Pauſenis 
was drove out by Iphicrates, who at this tin! 
happened to be ſent by the Athenians with a ſmil 

| fleet 
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fleet into thoſe parts, to make the neceſſary diſ- 
poſitions for the ſiege of Amphipolis. Eurydice, 
upon this occaſion, accoſted him in a very mov- 
ing manner : She brought her two ſons, Per- 
diccas and Philip, to him, and putting one of them 
between his arms, and the other upon his knee, 
conjured him, by the mutual friendſhip that had 
paſſed between the two nations, and by the per- 
ſonal kindneſs and affection that her huſband 
had borne to him, that he would take theſe two 
orphans into his protection, and defend them 
againſt the invader. But this account of her 
maternal affection is by no means conſiſtent with 
that which Juſtin gives of her, That being in 
love with her ſon-in-law, who is underſtood to 
be Ptolemy, ſhe cauſed her own two ſons, Alex- 
ander and Perdiccas, to be murdered, in order to 
advance him to the throne; and that ſhe had 
before attempted to deſtroy her huſband with 
the ſame view. But the hiſtory of theſe two 


Kings, Alexander and Perdiccas, is 1o confuſed, 


that not only the tranſactions of one reign ſeem 
to be aſcribed to another, but the tranſactions 
themſelves are alſo differently related. As to 
Ptolomy, the moſt plauſible account given of him 
is, that upon his competition with Perdiccas, 
they referred themſelves to Pelopidas, who ad- 
judging the crown to the latter, the other quitted 
his pretenſions: And Pelopidas, for the better 
obſervance of this agreement, carried Philip 
with him, among others, as hoſtage to Thebes. 

P 2 There 
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given as an hoſtage of the 1llyrians, both by his 22 
father and his brother Alexander. However that 
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be, it is certain he was at Thebes at the time of „ 
the death of his brother Perdiccas, who, accord- MW | 
ing to the molt general accounts, was killed in *F 
a battle with the Ihrians. | ; 
I ye This accident brought him home, and gave 
" him an opportunity of exerting thoſe talents Bn 
by which he not only ſurpaſſed all his predecei- W t 
lors, but eclipſed the fame of all the Grecian: [MW « 


of his time; though it mult be confeſſed, that he n 
received his firſt unpreſſions of glory from them, 


and that he owed a great deal to the improve- 2 
ments he made under Epaminondas. But beſides h 
theſe advantages, he had great natural endow- tc 
ments, apd a genius equal to the greateſt de- 
ſigns ; as may ſufficiently appear from the diffſi- wv 
cultics he had to encounter at his firſt ſetting our, fc 
when he was ſcarce three-and-twenty years old, WW 17/ 
and the means he uſed ro overcome them. Per- ar 
diccas had left a young lon to ſucceed him; 10 ch 
that Philip had no immediate proſpect of coming II 
to the crown. However, upon the news of his re: 
brother's death, he ſtole home privately from th 
7 bebes, and taking advantage of the conſterna- lat 


tion the people were under, and the dangers they 


A.M, apprehended from an infant-reign, got him- 
9 ſelf at firſt declared protector to his nephew, and 


1051 ſoon after King in his ſtead. And indeed the 
Hy 25 Ho- 232 | X . | 
earedkins Preſent condition of the Macedonians require. 


r | a man 
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a man of his prudence and activity : For they 
were ſurrounded with as many enemies as they 
had neighbours. The Ihrians, fluſhed with their 
late victory, were preparing to march againſt 
them with a ſtrong army; the Pæonians were 
making daily incurſions upon them; and at the 
ſame time the title to the crown was conteſted 
by Panyſanias and Argwaus; the former whereof 
was ſupported by the Thracans, and the latter 
by the Athenians, who for that purpoſe had ſent 
out a good fleet, and three thouland land 
men. 
Under theſe circumſtances, with ſo many 
enemies on his hands at once, and that before 
he was ſettled in the throne, his firſt part was 
to make ſure of his own people, to gain their 
affections, and to raiſe their ſpirits; for they 
were very much diſheartened, having loſt above 
tour thouland men in the late action with the 
Ilyrians. He ſuccceded in theſe points by the 
artfulneſs of his addreſs, and the force of his 
cloquence, of which he was a great maſter, 
ls next ſtep was to train and exerciſe them, and 


> W ictorm their diſcipline; and it was at this time 
1 that he inſtituted the famous Macedonian Pha- 
ax, which did fo much execution. It was an 
improvement upon the ancient manner of fight- 
ning among the Grecians, who generally drew up 


their foot fo cloſe as to ſtand the ſhock of the 
| enemy without being broken. The complete 
| Phalanx Was thought to contain above ſixteen 
. P43 thou- 
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thouſand men; tho? it was alſo taken in general 
for any company, or party of ſoldiers, and fre- 
quently for the whole body of the foot. But this 
of Philip's invention, is deſcribed by Palybizs to 
be a long ſquare, conſiſting of eight thouſand 
pikemen, ſixteen deep, and five hundred in front, 
the men ſtanding fo cloſe together that the pikes 
of the fifth rank were extended three foot be- 
yond the line of the front. The reſt, whoſe diſ- 
tance from the front made their pikes uſeleſs, 
reſted them upon the ſhoulders of thoſe who ſtood 
before them, and ſo locking them together in file, 
preſſed forwards to ſupport and puſh on the for- 
mer ranks, whereby the aſſault was rendered more 
violent and irreſiſtible. 

In this year died Xenophon, and in the nine- 
tieth year of his age. Notwithſtanding the glo- 
ry he had acquired by his Perſian expedition, 
he was baniſhed Athens for having been encag- 
ed in it : For Cyrus. having been too great a 
favourer of the Spartans, the Athenians did not 
think he ought to receive any countenance or 
aſſiſtance from them in the quarrel with his 
brother Artaxerxes. Thereupon Xenophon choſe 
to return again into Perſia, where he joined Aze- 
ſilaus; and there they contracted a ſtrict friend- 
ſhip, which continued as long as they lived. Up: 
on which of theſe two expeditions it was, that 
the ſentence of baniſhment was paſſed againſt 
him, 1s not determined: But he had by both of 
them incurred the diſpleaſure of his fellow. 


citizens, 
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citizens, who looked upon him as not being well 
affected to the intereſt of his country. He has 
not by his actions given any marks of his en— 
mity againſt it: But it is certain, that he was a 
great admirer of the Spartan manners and con- 
ititution, and had a very indifferent opinion of 
the Athenian Democracy. Upon his ſecond re- 
turn into Greece, he reſided at Scillonte, a town 
in the Elean territory, but at that time under 
the dominion of Sparta. But upon the inva- 
ſion of Laconia by Epeminondas, he quitted that 
neighbourhood, and retired to Corinth, where he 
ſpent the remainder of his days. It is to the 
leiſure he enjoyed in theſe places of retreat 
that we owe moſt of his hiſtorical and other 
writings; by which he appears to have poſſeſſed 
more different talents, and to have been more 
thoroughly accompliſhed, than any man of his 
| time, not only as a captain, philoſopher, ora- 
dor, and hiſtorian, but being likewiſe well ſkilled 
in politicks, in horſemanſhip and hunting, in 
tillage and planting. He had alſo the advan- 
tage of a very beautiful perſon, with a pleafing 
aſpect, which beſpoke that candour and ſimpli- 
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| city for which he was ſo remarkable, both in his 
| manners and his writings. 
5 His character as an hiſtorian having already | 


been deſcribed in the account I have given of 
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at 
{t the authors from whom this hiſtory is collected, 
of I will here only add an obſervation, that he was þ 


the firſt philoſopher in Greece, who wrote an 
P:4 hiſtory. 
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hiſtory. And to this it may be aſcribed, that 
he has expreſied nature better than moſt other 
hiſtorians of his time: His conceptions were 
clear, and that made his diction ſo. This regu- 
lar way of thinking, and digeſting his matter, 
he learnt of Socrates, under whom he ſtudicd. 
Nothing is more to be admired in him than 
the affection he bore to his maſter, And in this 
part Plato agreed with him; but there was other- 
wiſe no good underſtanding between them; 
which is the more extraordinary, becaule they 
were both equally of a mild and amiable diſpo- 
ſition, and had no enemies but ſuch as their 
virtue had created them. The cauſe aſſigned 
by Diogenes Laertius for their dilagreement, 
was a rivalſhip in their writings ;z and in ſupport | 
of this opinion, it is ſaid, that Xenophon wrote 
his Cyripzdia, as the picture of a juſt monar- 
chy, in oppoſition to that which Plato had 
drawn of a perfect common- wealth. It is a queſ- 
tion among the learned, how far this piece of 
Aenophon will bear being examined according 
to the ſtrict rules of hiſtory; and whether it 
ought not rather to be looked upon only as a 
more modeſt and inſtructive ſpecies of romance. 
There is likewiſe great allowance to be made for 
his character of Ageſilaus, which is too much 
in the ſtile of pancegyrick. But his cloſe inti- 
macy with that prince had made him partial to 
his failings. He extols his perſonal bravery, and 
his other. private virtues, and very juſtly : But 

| he 
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he does not conſider him enough in his public 
capacity, as one, who, upon the merit of his 
ſervices, had got more power into his hands 
than was uſually allowed to the Spartan Kings; 
and, by his raſhneſs and obſtinacy, had made 
an ill uſe of it, almoſt to the deſtruction of his 
country. 

When Philip had made ſome proper regula— 
tion of his affairs at home, he began to look 
abroad, in order to divert the ſtorms which 
threatened him from all quarters. By money 
and promiſes he made up matters, for the pre- 
ſent, with ſuch of his enemies as lay neareſt 
to him, and- then turned his forces againſt the 
Athenians, who were marched up to Methone, to 
aſſiſt Argæus. He gave them battle, and de- 
feated them; and the death of Argæus, who 
was killed in the action, put an end to that 
diſpute : For he permitted the Athenians, when 
they were in his power, to return home. This 
inſtance of his moderation gained ſo far upon 
them, that they ſoon after concluded a peace 
with him; which yet he obſerved no longer 
than it ſerved his deſign of ſecuring the other 
part of his dominions, 

Accordingly he marched northward, where he 
broke with the Pæonians, and ſubdued them; 
then fell upon the Ihrians, and having killed 
above ſeven thouſand of them in a pitched battle, 
obliged them to reſtore all their conqueſts in 
Macedonia, He had allo ſhut up the paſſage of 
the 
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the Thracians; but yet did not think it ſuffici- 
ently ſecured, without making himſelf maſter of 
Ampbipolis, which was very commodiouſly ſitu- 
ated on the river Steymon, and was the Key of 
that ſide of his dominions. He knew the im- 
portance of it, and therefore poſſeſſed himſelf of 
it in the beginning of his reign. This was the 
grounds of his quarrel with the Athenians, who 
claimed it as one of their colonies, and made 
ſuch a point of it, that their letting up Argeus 
againſt him, was not ſo much for his own lake, 
or for the credit of impoſing a King upon the 
Macedonians, as it was with a view to get the 
city reſtored to them by his means, in caſe he 
ſhould have ſucceeded in his pretenſions. Philip 
was ſenſible of their drift; and finding it neceſ- 
ſary at that time to keep ſome meaſures with 
them, would neither keep the place himſelf, nor 
let them have it, but took a middle courſe, and 
declared it a free city, thereby leaving the in- 
habitants to throw off their dependence on their 
old maſters, and making it appear to be their 
own act. But the city continued no longer in this 
ſtate than until he found himſelf at liberty to 


make a more thorough conqueſt of it; which at 


this time he eaſily effected, through the remiſſneſs 
of the Athemans, who refuſed to ſend any relief 
to it, alleging in their excuſe, that it would be 


a breach of the peace, which they had con- 


cluded with Philip the year before. But the 
truth is, he tricked them out of it, by a pro- 
mile 
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keeping his word with them, he made further 
encroachments, by ſeizing on Pydna and Poli- 
4za : the latter of which being garriſoned by A- 
thenians, he drew them out, and ſent them home; 
but diſmiſſed them with ſuch marks of civility, as 
ſhewed that he avoided coming to an open rup- 
ture with that ſtate, at leaſt until his deſigns were 
more ripe for it, though at the ſame time he did 
what he could to weaken them, and drive them 
out of his neighbourhood. Pydna, with the ter- 
ritory belonging to it, he gave up to the Olyn- 
thians, who were his father's inveterate enemies. 
His hands were too full at this time to revive 
the quarrel againſt fo rich and powerful a city, 
which, for three years together, had withſtood 
the united forces of Sparta and Macedonia; he 
therefore choſe to buy their friendſhip for the 
preſent, and to amuſe them by the delivery of 
this town, as he had done the Athenians by the 
peace, until he could attack them at more ad- 
vantage. In this ſtep alſo he over-reached the 
Athenians, who were at the ſame time courting 
the alliance of the Ohuthians, in order to main- 
tain their footing in thoſe parts. Which fide 
loever the Olynthians inclined to, they were ſtrong 
enough to turn the balance; and therefore the 
gaining them became a matter of great conten- 
tion between Philip and the Athenians. 

The next place he took was Crenide, which 
he enlarged, and called, after his own name, 
Philippi, 
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Philippi, and which afterwards was famous for 
the defeat of Brutus and Caſſius. There were 
near this town ſome gold mines, which he 


worked, and drew out of them an immenſe trea- 
ſure. The yearly produce of them amounted 
to a thouſand talents; which was reckoned at 
that time conſiderably more than the revenue 
of Athens; and yet that was thought the richeſt 
ſtate in Greece, This was a very lucky diſco- 
very for one who knew the value and uſe of 
money ſo well as he did. He was by this means 
enabled to keep up a good body of mercenary 
troops at home, with a great number of ſpies 
and penſioners abroad; and it was to this fund 
that he owed a great part of the ſucceſſes of his 
reign, | 

Philip, in this progreſs of his affairs, met 
with little oppoſition from the Athenians, who 
had enough to do to ſupport their juriſdiction 
in other parts. Eubæa being at this time di- 
vided into factions, one party had recourſe to 
them, and the other to the Thebans, who by this 
means got footing in the iſland. But the 4- 
thenians thought it of too great importance 
to them to be given up: For, beſides 
other advantages, they had formerly drawn a 
large revenue from it. However, they did not 
exert themſelves ſo vigorouſly as the caſe requir- 
ed, until they were ſpirited up by Timotheus. 


What, ſaid he, the Thebans in Eubæa, and 


you ſtill here! They are in adlion, and you are 
deli- 
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deliberating. You have not ſpread the ſeas with 
your ſhipping , you are not running down to the 
Piræus; you are not under ſail, This manner 
of haranguing had the effect he propoſed: In 
five days time they made the neceſſary prepara- 
tions, and put to ſea ; forced the Thebans off the 
land ; compoſed the differences of the inhabi- 
tants, and brought them again under their de- 
pendence. Demoſibenes takes particular notice 
of this ſpeech of Timotheus, and quotes this part 
of it, as an incentive to the Athenians upon a like 
occaſion, when Philip was over-running their do- 
minions in Thrace. | 

The Athenians had no ſooner put an end to 
theſe diſturbances, but Byzantium, with the 
iſlands of Chios, Cos, and Rhodes, revolted, and 
confederated againſt them, and from thence gave 
riſe to that which was called the war of the 
allies, or the ſocial war. They forthwith ſent 
out Chares and Chabrias, with men and ſhipping 
to reduce them. Their firſt attempt was upon 
Chios; where Chabrias, who commanded at ſea, 
forced his entrance into the harbour; but being 
deſerted by the reſt of the fleet, which put back 
to ſea, he was immediately ſurrounded by 
the enemy, who beat upon him on all ſides 
until his ſhip was quite diſabled, and pierced 
through with the enemies beaks. Whereupon 
the men on board leaped into the ſea to ſave 
themſelves by ſwimming : Bur he not thinking 
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it conſiſtent with his honour and the duty 
of his poſt, to quit his ſhip, ſtood obſtinately 
in the defence of it, until he was mortally 
wounded. Nepos ſays, contrary to the genera] 
account of this expedition, that he ſerved in 
it only as a private man; which, if it were 
ſo, would be the beſt excuſe that could be 
made for his conduct in it: For, conſidering 
him as a commander, 1t was certainly too un- 
concerted, and too raſh and deſperate an enter- 
priſe to be jullihed. But it was agreeable to 
a maxim of his own, That an army of tas: 
led by & lion, was more formidable than an ar- 
my of lions led by a ftag. Ile had another 
maxim, which ſhewed more prudence and cir- 
cumſpection, That he was the beſt commander, 
who knew beſt what bis enemies were doing. 
Flowever, the ſpirit he ſhewed upon this oc- 
caſion, with the many other inſtances of his 
bravery and zeal for the ſervice of his country, 
may be ſufficient to rank him with the patriots 
of the beſt ages of Greece. 

Chares, with the land-forces, had made 
ſome flight attacks upon the iſland ; but upon 
the death of his colleague he drew them off, 
and put an end to the campaign. But the 
next year great preparations were made on both 
ſides for proſecuting the war with vigour. 
And the allies having got together a fleet 
of an hundred fail, haraſſed and plundered 


ſeveral of the iflands under the dominion of 
Athens, 
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Athens, and then beſieged Samos. The Athe- Samos be- 
ne 3 . Ffeged by 
nians ſent out Chares again with ſixty gallies, 70e allies. 
and then reinforced them with ſixty more un- 
der the command of Iphicrates and Timotheus, 
who were joined in commiſſion with him. They 
united their forces, and agreed to beſiege Byzan- 
tinm; which drew the allies from Samos to 
relieve it. Hereupon the two fleets met in the 
Helleſpont : But juſt as they were ready to engage 
there happened a violent ſtorm, notwithſtand- 
ing which, Chares propoſed to proceed and join 
battle, but could not prevail with his col- 
leagues to come into it; whereupon he wrote Charte; 
to Athens to accule them of treachery ; and they aceujes l 
were recalled, and ordered to anſwer it to the agus 
* of treache- 
ſtate, ; by 
Chares was now at liberty to act without 
control; but inſtead of purſuing his deſigns 
againſt the iſlanders, he went over to Artaba- and goes 
into fo- 
zus, the Perfion governor of ſome of the pro- „eig 
vinces of Afia minor, who had revolted from vice. 
his maſter, and was reduced almoſt to the laſt 
extremity, by an army of ſeventy thouſand 
men, which was ſent out againſt him. Chares, 
upon a promiſe of being well rewarded, engaged 
to aſſiſt him; and having accordingly joined 
their forces, they defeated the Perſians. But 
the King was ſo incenſed at it, that he threat- 
ened to fit out a fleet of three hundred ſail to 
ſupport the iſtanders in their war with the Athe- 
mans; Which ſo intimidated them, that they 
clapt 
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clapt up a peace with the allies upon their 
own terms; which were, That for the future 
they ſhould remain free and independent. This 
put an end to the ſocial war, which had con- 
tinued three years, though with very little action 
on either ſide, at leaſt not ſuitable to the pre- 
parations that were made tor it. 

The news of tits expedition of Chares was 
at firſt very well received by the government. 
of Athens, in regard the troops which were 
employed in it, were paid by Artavazus ; and 
that indeed was the only pretence that could 
be made for undertaking it: But when they 
found in what manner the Perſian King re- 
ſented it, they made it a charge of treaſon 
againſt Cheres for having exceeded his com- 
miſſion, and deſerted the ſervice of his coun- 
try. However, he found means to ſecure a 
party among the people, who brought hin 
off. 

Iphicrates and Timotheus were more hardly 
dealt with, and for that which had much leſs 
the appearance of a cri ne, in refuſing to 
join with him in ruſhing headlong upon the 
enemy in a ſtorm, and combating the ele- 
ments. But this matter was ſo aggravated by 
Chares, that they underwent a formal trial 
for it, and, beſides the revoking their com- 
miſſions, had an heavy fine impoſed on them. 
This is the account Diodorus Siculus gives of 
it: But the fact is by others related differently, 


and 
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and with more remarkable circumſtances ; that 
Timotbeus was fined an hundred talents; which 
being unable to pay, he withdrew himſelf to 
Chalcis, where he died. The people ſoon after 
repenting of their uſage of him, (as it was ge- 
nerally the caſe with them, when it was too 
late) remitted nine parts of the fine, but ex- 
acted the other ten talents of his ſon Conor, to- 
wards the repair of their walls, It was an odd 
circumſtance, and a reproach to Athens, that 
thoſe walls which had been rebuilt by Conor 
the grandfather, out of the ſpoils he had taken 
trom the enemy, ſhould now be repaired 
by a fine unjuſtly raiſed upon Conon the grand- 
ſon. 

Iphicrates apprehending the ſame fate with 
Timotheus, had introduced a number of young 
men into the court, armed with daggers, 
which they every now and then, in the courſe 
of the trial, took care to expoſe to the view 


of his judges, in order to intimidate them, 


This menace had the effect he propoſed, and 
accordingly he was acquitted. Being after- 
wards reproached with ſo violent a proceeding, 
he ſaid, It would have been a madneſs in him, 
if, after having ſucceeded in war for his fellow- 
citizens, he ſhould not have endeavourcd to 
do the ſame for himſelf. And certainly, what- 
ever inſult it was upon the public juſtice, it 
was owing to the people themſelves, who, by 
their capricious, jealous, and ungrateful beha- 
Vor. II. Q viour 
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viour towards their generals, had forced them to 
theſe extremities, For whatever their conduct 
were, they never knew when they were fate. 


They were no longer regarded than they were 


wanted; and when their ſervice was over, it was 
approved or cenſured, according as the faction 
for or againft them prevailed : In ſhort, they 
lay at the mercy of every little deſigning De- 
magogue, who had art enough to inflame the 
multitude. Under theſe diſcouragements, 1t 1: 
not to be wondered at, that many of them 
engaged themſelves in foreign ſervice, or went 
into a voluntary exile; inſomuch that there 
were ſcarce any left to command at home. 
This is to be looked upon as one principal 
cauſe of the decay of the power of Athens, 
which began now too viſibly to appear. Ne- 
pos ſcems to fix it to this period of time, and 
obſerves, that Chabrias, Iphicrates, and Timo- 
theus, were the laſt of the Athenian captains. 
However, it muſt be confeſſed, there were ſeve- 
ral conſiderable men after them, who occaſion- 
ally ſignalized themſelves in the defence, or 
other neceſſary ſervice of their country : But 
it is certain, there was not any number, or 
regular ſucceſſion of ſuch as were able to 
keep up the ancient ſpirit and diſcipline of 
the troops, or the grandeur of the common- 
wealth, 

As to Iphicrates, whether, after his trial, he 
declined the ſervice, or was laid aſide by the 
5 ſtate, 
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ſtate, we hear no more of his being employed 

either at home or abroad; and yet he is ſaid 

to have lived to a good old age. However, 
Diodorus ſays, he was dead when the great 

battle of Cheronda was fought in the hundred 

and tenth Olympiad, but without mentioning 

the time and circumſtances of his death; 

and therefore we may reaſonably ſuppoſe, that 

he ſpent the remainder of his days in fome ob- 

ſcure retirement. But whatever became of 

him, he was at this time a great loſs to the 
publick. He had ſerved on many occaſions, Chara&er 
and generally with ſucceſs ; which was chiefly KR 
owing to his {kill and prudence; and his ſer— ; 
vice had been very uſeful and ſeaſonable. He 

was not fo much noted for the fame of his ex- 

ploits, as for his art and improvements in 

the military diſcipline, wherein he was very 

exact, and withal ſevere, He was always upon 

his guard, and left as little room for accidents 

as poſſible. To this purpoſe, when one 

aſked him, why he fortified his camp, which 

he had pitched in a country belonging to his 
contederades, he replied, The worſt ſpeech a 
General can make, is, I did not think, His men 


0 WW were ſo perfect in their exerciſe, and fo obe- 
it WW Gdient to command, that when the word was 
'- WH given to engage, they knew their buſineſs, 

| and did it of themſelves, as if every private 
e man had been directed by the ableſt officer, 
he . This was particularly experienced in the war 
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at Corinth, where he put a ſtop to the pro- 


greſs of Ageſilaus, who would otherwiſe have 
over-run the ſtates, which were then in alli- 


ance with Athens, The men who ſerved un- 
der him were known by the name of the 
Ipbicratenſian Troops, and were in the fame 
degree of eſteem in Greece, as the Fabian ſol- 
| diers were in Rome. He compared the ſeve- 
ral parts of an army to thoſe of an human 


body, making the light-armed infantry anſwer 
to the hands, the cavalry to the feet, the 


main body to the breaſt, and the General to 


the head. He changed the faſhion of the 
arms and accoutrements then in uſe, contri- 
ving them chiefly for eaſe and expedition, 
and after ſuch a manner, as ſhould moſt et- 
tectually anſwer the ends either of annoying, 
or guarding againſt the enemy. But notwith- 


' ſtanding theſe proofs of his_diligence and appli- 


cation, he is ſaid to have been naturally in- 
dolent and impatient, which does not ſeem 
very conſiſtent with the character of a man 
who had worked his way into the world, and 
raiſed himſelf from nothing: For he was of 


a very mean extraction; ſome fay, a ſhoe- 


maker's ſon; and yet he carried it off with 2 
good air, when being reproached with it by 
one of his adverſaries who was deſended from 


Harmodius, It is true, ſaid he, The luſtre of my 


family begins in me, and that of yours ends in 
v. The firſt thing that brought him into 
repute, 
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repute, was, that in an action wherein he 
was wounded, he caught up one of his ene- 
mies, and carried him alive, and in his ar- 
mour, to his own ſhip. Beſides the advance- 
ment he made by his perſonal merit, he had 
the good fortune to obtain in marriage a 
daughter of Cotys, King of Thrace, by whom 
he had a ſon called Meneſtheus ; who yet ſeemed 
to value himſelf more upon being the ſon of 
an Athenian captain than of a Thracian prin- 
ceſs: For being aſked, To which of bis parents 
he thought he owed the greateſt obligation; he 
anſwered, To my mother; for that my father 
did what he could to make me a Thracian, but 
ny mother's part was to make me an Athe— 


nian. Iphicrates, in addition to his warlike 


talents, had the reputation of a good ſpeaker : 
But Plutarch blames him tor going out of his 
province; and ſays, he made himfelt ridiculous 
by getting company to his houſe to declaim 
to them. He likewiſe mentions an inſtance of 
his being quite overpowered by the eloquence of 
his antagoniſt : But phicrates would not give it 
up; My adverſaries, ſaid he, have the better 
actor, but mine is the better play. 

Timotheus, in a war againſt this Cotys, ob- 
tained great booty to the value of twelve hun- 
dred talents, which he delivered into the pub- 
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lic treafury, without reſerving any part of 


it to himſelf, This was afterwards remem- 


bered to the ſhame of his accuſers, when he 
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was fined an hundred talents, and forced to 
fly his country, becauſe he was not able to 
pay it, He was the more ſenſibly affected 
with this misfortune, becauſe he had hardly 
known before what it was to ſuffer any, He 
had generally ſucceeded in every thing he took 
in hand; inſomuch, that ſome who envied him 
on that ſcore painted him afleep, with Fortune 
by his ſide, and caſting nets over cities. He 
did not underſtand raillery upon this head, but 
inſiſted ſeriouſly, that Fortune had no ſhare 
with him in his victories, but that they were 
owing entirely to his merit. Hereupon, ſays 
Plutarch, the godaeſs grew angry and forſook him; 
and adds, that from thenceforward nothing pro/- 
pered with him. However, in the main he was 
ſo ſucceſsful, that it is ſaid, the Atbenians owed 
to him the recovery of their dominion at 
ſea, He certainly contributed greatly towards 


it; but his father Conon had laid the founda- 
tion of it by the engagement at Cnidus ; atter 
which there were other circumſtances con- 
curred to the breaking the power of the Spar- 
tans ; and it has been ſhewn in what manner 
the Athenians took advantage of the neceſſity 
of their affairs, even when they were in alli- 
ance with them againſt their common enemies. 
Beſides the military virtues of Timotheus, where- 
in he was equal to his father, he was better 
ſkilled in the civil part of the adminiſtration, 
He had, by his parts and induſtry, attained 
to 
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to a good degree of knowledge of all kinds, and 
excelled particularly in the art of ſpeaking. 

In this firſt year of the 106th Olympiad, Alex- 
ander the Great was born. On the ſame day that 
Philip received the news of it, he had an account 
of a great victory obtained by Parmenio, his Ge- 
neral, againſt the [/yrians, and hkewiſe of his 
having gained the prize in the Olympick games. 
Upon the birth of his fon, he wrote a letter 
to Ariſtotle the philoſopher, to acquaint him 
with it, and to recommend to him the care of 
his education, which he did with the higheſt 
compliment that could be made. I return 
thanks to the gods, ſaid he, not ſo much for hav- 


ing given me a ſon, as for baving given him me in 
the age in which Ariſtotle lives. 


N. 


From the end of the Social Mar to the end 
of the Phecian War. 


Containing the ſpace of 10 years, 


HE Social War was no ſooner ended but 

another war broke out of a longer conti- 
nuance, and of much greater conſequence, This 
was 2 The Phocian, or Sacred War as 
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being raiſed and carried on upon a motive of 
religion; and, under that pretence, Greece be- 
came by degrees univerſally involved in it. 
The firſt occaſion of it aroſe from the Pho. 
cians, who having ploughed up a piece of 


Delphi, their neighbours exclaimed againſt it as 
facril-ge; and it was adjudged ſo by the Am- 
phifyons, who were aſſembled, as the State: 
General of Greece, for that purpoſe ; and an 
heavy fine was impoſed on them: Which be- 
ing unable to pay, they refuſed to ſubmit to 
the ſentence, alleging, that the care and pa- 
tronage of the temple belonged anciently to 
them; and they quoted an authority for it from 
Homer. 

This ſpirit of oppoſition was raiſed by Phj- 


lomelus, a principal man among them, who en- 


couraged them to take up arms, and acted as 
their General. He firſt applied himſelf to the 
Spartans, who had likewile been fined by the 
Amphifyons, at the inſtance of the Thebans, af. 
ter the battle of Leu#ra, for having ſeized 
the Cadmta. For this reaſon they were very 
well diſpoſed to join with him, but did not 
yet think it proper to declare themſelves : 
However, they encouraged his deſign, and ſup- 
plied him under-hand wich Money z by which 
means he raiſed troops, and without much 
difficulty, got poſſeſſion of the temple. The 
chief rfiltance he met with in the neighbour- 

hood 
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hood was from the Locrians; but having worſted 
them, he eraſed the decree of the Ampbictyons, 
which was inſcribed on the pillars of the temple. 
However, to ſtrengthen his authority, and give 
a colour to his proceedings, he thought it con- 
venient to conſult the oracle, and to procure an 
anſwer in his favuur : But when he applied to 
the prieſteſs for that purpoſe, ſhe refuſed to of- 
ficiate, until being intimidated by his threats, ſhe 
told him, The god left him at liberty to aft as be 
pleaſed; which he looked upon as a good anſwer 
_ as ſuch, he took care to divulge it. 

This occaſioned another aſſembly of the Am- 
phiftyons, the reſult whereof was a formal de- 
claration of war againſt the Phoczans. And the 
quarrel being now become more general, the ſe- 
veral ſtates took part in it, according to their 
different intereſts and inclinations. Athens and 
Sparta, with ſome others of the Peloponnęſians, 
declared for the Phocians; and the Thebans, T heſ- 
falians, Locrians, and other neighbouring ſtates 
againſt them. Philomelus, at his firſt ſetting out, 
had made great profeſſions with regard to the 
riches of the temple, which were immenſc, that 
he would not touch any part thereof, and that 
he had no deſign in making himſelf maſter of 
the temple, but to reſtore the ancient rights and 
privileges of his country. But having now 
formed his alliances, and being preſſed for mo- 
ney to ſupport them, he grew leis ſcrupulous, 
he broke into the treaſure, and made it a fund 


for 
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for carrying on the war. With this ſupply he 
encreaſed the pay of his men, and by that en- 
couragement got together a conſiderable army, 
The tran/ſ- He marched with above ten thouſand horſe and 
actions of | . , 
the two fot againſt the Locrians, and beat them, not- 
Fr/years withſtanding that they were ſupported by the 
of it, 27. 
Thebans, He did the ſame by the Theſſalians, 
who were likewiſe joined by their neighbours : 
But the Thebans at length coming up with thir- 
teen thouſand men, put a ſtop to his progreſs. 
As they had been the moſt active in procuring 
the decree, both againſt the Spartans and Pho. 
cians, lo they were now the molt zealous and in- 
veterate againſt them, and purſued them with 
all the rage and rancour of a religious war; 
inſomuch that having ſurpriſed a great party of 
4 the Phocian mercenaries that was foraging, they 
1 condemned and executed them, as ſacrilegious 
and accurſed: But the Phocians made repriſals 
4 upon them, and treating them in the ſame man- 
[ ner, brought them to act more according to the 
law of arms, However, the Thebans afterwards 
had the advantage of them in a woody part ot 
| the country, and over-powering them with num- 
4 Philome- bers, made a great ſlaughter among them, Pi. 
| | luskilled. |, elus in the purſuit was forced up a precipice, 
8 and drove to a point of it, where, to avoid 
i falling into the enemies hands, he threw him- 
47 ſelf headlong down the rock; though Fu/tin lays 
{ he was killed in the battle. But however that 
i | were, he made ſo vigorous a defence in this 
= action, 
| 
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action, and had throughout conducted his affairs 
ſo well, that if his cauſe had been better, he 
might have been compared with the greateſt 
men of his time, But according to the part he 
acted, he was no otherwiſe looked upon than as 
a bold and wicked adventurer, who ſtood in de- 
fiance of gods and men, and had involved his 
country in a war, to ſupport him in his impie- 
ries. 

Theſe were the tranſactions of the two firſt years 
of the war; during which time Philip was 
enlarging and ſecuring his frontier, by taking 
in ſuch places as were either convenient for him, 
or troubleſome to him. Of this latter Kind was 
Methone, which ſerving as a refuge to his ene- 
mies, he took it by ſtorm; and having demoliſhed 
it, annexed the lands to Macedonia, During 
the ſiege, one of his eyes was {truck out with 
an arrow; and the circumſtance of it affected 


him more than the wound itſelf. For one Afer 
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of Ainphipolis having offered him his ſervice as 


an extraordinary markſman, who could take a 


bird down flying, Well, ſaick Philip, when I wage 
war with tarlings I will employ you. The man was 
ſo nettled with this anſwer, that he threw him- 
{elf into the town, and ſhot an arrow at him with 
this inſcription on it, At Philip's right eye. Phi- 
lip returned it to him with another inſcription, 
That be would hang up Aſter, if be took the town ; 
and he was as good as his word, However, he 


Was ſo aſhamed of this accident, that he did not 
after- 
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afterwards care to talk of an eye, and could not 
bear the mention of the word Cyclops. 

The Thebans, concluding that the death of 
Philomeius had deterred the Phocians from profe- 
cuting the war, withdrew their forces. But he 
was ſucceeded by Onomarchus, who was perſonally 
intereſted in carrying it on: For the Amphityons 
had laid ſeveral fines upon him, which he was 
not able to diſcharge. He therefore gathered up 
the reniains of the army, and recruited it. For 
this purpoſe he coined money; with which he allo 
confirmed his confederates, and bought off ſome 
of his enemies. The Theſſalians, who were the 
moſt formidable of them, he engaged to ſtand 
neuter : But Philip ſoon after fixed them in his 
intereſt, by freeing them from their tyrants, 
Their caſe was, that Lycophron of Pheræ, who 
ſucceeded his brother Alexander, after he had 
aſſiſted in his murder, ſet out at firſt as their 
deliverer, and governed with moderation ; but 
ſoon after treading in his predeceſſors ſteps, they 
begged Philip's aſſiſtance againſt him, Tyco- 
pbron at the fame time had recourſe to the Phs- 
cians : And thus by their quarrel among them- 
ſelves, they were drawn again into the general 
one. Onomarchus therefore, as well in behalf of 
the tyrant, as to ſupport the cauſe of the Pho- 


cians, began the hoſtilities, He took ſeveral 


places, and invading Bzotia, the Thebans were 
again called out to ſtop his further progreſs; 
which they did with ſome difficulty, having juſt 

, before 
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before ſent five thouſand men, under the com- 
mand of Pammenes, to the aſſiſtance of Artabazus 
in Afia, where they had good ſucceſs, and did 
honour to their country. 

Onomarchus in the mean time gained great 
advantages againſt Philip in two ſeveral actions, 
and ſtruck ſuch a terror into his men, that he 
had much ado to bring them again into the 
field. However, being reinforced, it came to a 
general battle, with twenty thouſand men on 
each ſide. Six thouſand on the ſide of the Pho- 
cians were killed on the ſpot, and three thouſand 
taken priſoners. Among the former was Ono- 
marchus, whoſe body Philip cauſed to be hanged 


up; and the priſoners he ordered to be thrown 


into the ſea, as guilty of the ſacrilege. This 
raiſed an opinion of his zeal for religion, which 
he knew how to make a right uſe of: And it 
paſſed likewiſe for a mark of his juſtice and ge- 
neroſity, with reſpect to the Theſſalians, who were 
by this means reſtored to their liberty : For Ly- 
cophron went off upon the general rout; and he 
and his brother Pithelaus quitted Pheræ, though 
afterwards they appeared again in arms, and en- 
deayoured, by means of the Phocians, to be re- 
inſtated. The THeſſaliaus very well deſerved this 
piece of ſervice: For the ſucceſs of the battle 
was owing chiefly to their horſe; which Philip 
was ſo ſenſible of, that he took care to maintain 
a conſtant friendſhip and alliance with them; 

| | | and 
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and they had a great part in the ſucceſſive victo- 
ries of his reign. 

Onomarchus was ſucceeded in the command 
by his brother Phayllus, who took the fame me- 
thods that his predeceſſors had done to ſupport 
himſelf. He had a great command of money, 
which being diſtributed very liberally, he en- 
creaſed the number of his confederates, and 
ealily got a freſh ſupply of mercenaries ; with 
which he marched into Bæotia, but was worſted 
there in three ſeveral engagements. From thence 
he removed into Locris, where he had more equal 
ſucceſs; and after he had taken ſome towns, he 
was ſeized with a lingering illneſs, of which he 
died, 

The courſe of the war had like to have been 
interrupted by a quarrel between the Spartan, 
and the inhabitants of Megalopolis. The latter be- 
ing unable to defend themſclves, called in the A- 
gives, Sicyonians and Maſſenians, to their aſſiſtance; 
and the Thebans atterwards joining them, they 
became an over-match for the Spartans ; who 
thereupon borrowed three thouſand foot of the 
Phocians; and Lycophron, with his brother Pi- 
tholaus, came in to them with a ſmall party c. 
horſe. But notwithſtanding theſe preparations, 


after the taking a to n or two, which occaſioned 


ſome ſharp engagements, wherein the Sparta: 
at length had the better, a truce was agreed upon, 
and the armies ſeparated. 


Upon 
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Upon the death of Phayllus, the command 
was given to Phalecus, the ſon of Onomarchus, 
who being very young, Muaſeas was aſſigned to 
him as his director, and was killed in the firſt 
action that happened. However, the war was 
continued by ſkirmiſhes, and mutual incurſions 
and depredations. The Thebans had in this 


piqueering way got a good deal of plunder. 
But as the burden of the war lay chiefly upon 


them, they were ſo drained, that they were re- 
duced to the laſt extremity ; and ſending to the 
King of Perſia for a ſupply, he readily furniſhed 
them with three hundred talents. 

Philip had not as yet been directly engaged 
in this war, For what he had done againſt Ono- 
marchus was only by accident, and in conſe- 
quence of his protecting the Theſſalians againſt 
their tyrants. However, his ſacceſs in that 
action, and the general eſteem he had gained 
by his other exploits, had now enlarged his 
views, and put him upon endeavouring to gain 
a footing in Greece. In order to it, under a 
pretence of marching againſt the Phocians, he 
attempted to poſſeſs himſelf of the famous paſs 
in the ſtreights of Thermepyle, which he called 
The Key of Greece. But the Athemians, who 
were more immediately expoſed by this paſſage, 
took the alarm, and prevented him; ſo that he 
was forced to wait a more fit opportunity. In 

the mean time he purſued his conquelts at home, 
enlarging his frontier towards Thrace, taking 


towns 
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towns upon the Helleſpont, and making ſuch fur- 
ther encroachments on all fades, as might facili- 
tate his great and principal deſign of inyading 
Greece. 


The ſtopping his progreſs at Thermopyle was 
owing chiefly to Demoſthenes, who had begun to 
diſtinguiſh himſelf ſoon after the concluſion of 
the Social War, when the Athenians were alarmed 
at the great preparations which were making in 
Perſia. He afterwards appeared in behalf of the 
Megalopolitans and Rhodians, that they might be 
protected and ſupported againſt Sparta or Thebes, 
or any other ſtate, which might, by ſuch an ac- 
ceſlion give umbrage to Athens, -and deſtroy the 
balance of power. But he began now to exer: 
himſelf in a more extraordinary manner; and 
he had from this time forwards fo great a ſharc 
in the affairs of the public, that a particular 
account of him, beſides the doing juſtice to the 
character of ſo wonderful a man, may ſerve, in 
a great meaſure, to explain and illuſtrate the 
hiſtory of the times he lived in. The chici 
regard that has been paid to his memory has ge- 
nerally been on account of his eloquence. But 
he was likewiſe a very able ſtateſman, and a good 
patriot; and conſidering the embaſſies and ex- 
peditions, the treaties and alliances, and other 
various negotiations wherein he was employed, 
together with the zeal and integrity with which 
he acted in them, it may be queſtioned whether 
he did not excel as much in thoſe capacities as 

| | in 
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in that of an orator; though it muſt be confeſſed 
that his art of ſpeaking was the foundation of 
his other merit, or at leaſt the means of pro- 
ducing it to advantage, and improving it. But 
notwithſtanding that he arrived to ſuch a per- 
fection in this art, he ſet out under great diſ- 
advantages: For he had an impediment in his 
ſpeech, with a weak voice, and a ſhort breath, 
and a very uncouth and ungracious manner; 
however, by dint of reſolution, and infinite 
pains, he overcame all theſe defects. He would 


climb up ſteep and craggy places to help his 


wind, and ſtrengthen his voice; he would de- 


claim with pebbles in his mouth, to remedy 
the imperfection in his ſpeech ; he would place 
a looking - glaſs before him to corre& the 
aukwardneſs of his geſture; and he learned of 
the beſt players the proper graces of action and 


pronunciation, which he thought of fo much 


conſequence, that he made the whole art of 
oratory in a manner to conſiſt of them. But 


| whatever ſtreſs he laid upon the exterior part 


of ſpeaking, he was allo very careful about the 
matter and the ſtile; the latter of which he 


| formed upon the model of Thucydides, whoſe 


hiſtory, for that purpoſe, he tranſcribed eight 


| ſeveral times. He was ſo intent upon his ſtudy, 


that he would often retire into a cave of the 


| earth, and ſhave half his head, fo that he could 
not with decency appear abroad until his hair 
| was grown again. He alſo accuſtomed hiniſelf 
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to harangue at the ſea-ſhore, where the agitation 
of the waves formed to him an idea of the com- 
motions in a popular aſſembly, and ſerved to 
Prepare and fortify him againſt them. 

From theſe ſeveral kinds of hardſhip, which 
he impoſed upon himſelf, it is plain that he was 
not born an orator, but was rather an inſtance 
how far parts and application may go towards 
the forming a great man in any profeſſion. To 
add to which, he had a great deal of ambition 
to ſpur him on; and that which heightened it, o: 
rather gave the firſt riſe to it, was a famous 
cauſe in a matter of diſpute concerning Oro. 
pus, whether that city belonged to the Atrich 
or the T hebax frontier. Calliſtratus, who pleades 
in behalf of the Athenians, ſucceeded well, and 
received extraordinary applauſe ; which ſo affect- 
ed Demoſthenes, that from that inſtant, though 
he was then but ſixteen years old, he fixed his 
reſolution, and turned his thoughts wholly that 
way. And indeed the ſtudy of oratory was at 
that time the readieſt, and almoſt the only 
means of riling in the ſtate, His firſt eſſay 
at the bar was two years after this incident, 
when he called his guardians to account for em- 
bezzling his patrimony, and recovered fome par! 
of it. This encouraged him ſome time after to 
harangue before the people in their public aſſem- 
bly ; but he acquitted himſelf fo ill that they hil- 
ſed him. However, he ventured a ſecond time, 
but with no better ſucceſs than before; ſo that 

| he 
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he went away aſhamed and confounded, and 
quite in deſpair. It was upon this occaſion that 
Satyrus the player accoſted him, and in a friendly 
way encouraged him to proceed. With this 
view he aſked him to repeat to him ſome 
verſes of Sophocles or Euripides, which he ac- 
cordingly did; the other repeated them after 
him, but with ſuch a different ſpirit and ca- 
dence, as made him ſenſible that he knew very 
little of elocution. But by his inſtructions, and 
his own perſeverance, he at length made himſelf 
maſter of it; and by the methods before-men- 
tioned, he corrected the imperfections which 
were born with him, as well as the ill habits 
which he had contracted. It is not very clear 
whether this paſſage be rightly aſcribed to Saty- 
rus, who ſeems to be contounded with Neoptole- 
mus and Andronicus, who were likewiſe famous 
comedians; and Demoſthenes is ſaid to have been 
inſtructed by all three of them. 


With theſe advantages and improvements, he 
appeared again in public, and ſucceeded ſo well, 
that people flocked from all parts of Greece to 
hear him, From hence he was looked upon as 
the ſtandard of true eloquence; inſomuch that 
none of his countrymen have been put in com- 
pariſon with him; nor even among the Remans, 
any but Cicero: And though it has been made 
a queſtion by the ancient writers, to which of 
the two they ſhould give the preference, they 
have not ventured to decide it, but have con- 
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tented themſelves with deſcribing their different 
beauties, and ſhewing that they were both perfect 
in their kind. But to confine myſelf to Demoſt- 
benes, his kind of eloquence was grave and au- 
ſtere, like his temper, but withal maſculine and 
ſublime, bold, forcible, and impetuous; abound- 
ing with metaphors, apoſtrophes, and interroga- 
tions; which, with his ſolemn way of invoking 
and appealing to the gods, the planets, the ele- 
ments, and the Manes of thoſe who fell at Salami, 
and Marathon, had ſuch a wonderful effect upon 
his hearers, that they thought him inſpired. It 


he had not ſo much ſoftneſs and inſinuation as 
is often requiſite in an orator, it was not that he 


wanted art and delicacy when the caſe required 


it; he knew how to ſound the inclinations of the 
people, and to lead them to the point he aimed 


at, and ſometimes by ſeeming to propoſe. that 


which was directly contrary to it. But his chief 
characteriſtick was vehemence, both in the ac- 
tion and expreſſion; and indeed that was the 
qualifiation of all others moſt wanted at this 
time. For the people were grown ſo inſolent 
and imperious, ſo factious and divided, fo jea- 


lous of the power of the Democracy, and withal 


lo ſunk into a ſtate of pleaſure and indolence, 
that no arts of perſuaſion would have been ſo ef- 
fectual, as that ſpirit and reſolution, that force 
and energy of Demoſthenes, to humble them, to 
unite them, and to rouſe them into a ſenſe of 


their common danger, 
But 
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But neither could Demoſthenes himſelf have 
made ſuch impreſſions on them, if his talent of 
ſpeaking had not been ſupported by their opi- 
nion of his integrity. It was that which added 
weight and emphaſis to every thing he ſaid, 
and animated the whole. It was that which 
chiefly engaged their attention, and determined 
their counſels, when they were convinced that 
he ſpoke from his heart, and had no intereſt to 
manage but that of the community. And this 
he gave the ſtrongeſt proofs of in his zeal 
againſt Philip, who ſaid, He was of more weight 
againſt him than all the fleets and armies of the 
Athenians; and that he had no enemy but De- 
moſthenes. He was not wanting in his endea- 
vours to corrupt him, as he had mot of the lead- 
ing men in Greece; but he withſtood all his offers; 
and Plutarch ſays, All the gold of Macedonia could 
not bribe him. And yet as inflexible as he was to 
Philip, he became more pliable in the reign of 
his ſucceſſor, and gave occaſion to his enemies 
to accuſe him of bribery; for which he was 
fined and impriſoned, and afterwards baniſhed, 
This charge againſt him has by ſome been 
thought a malicious and groundleſs calumny, 
and the rather, becauſe he was not allowed to 
juſtify himſelf. But the fact is ſo generally 
related by others, and with ſo many circum- 
ſtances, that it is not eaſily to be refuted. The 
caſe in ſhort was, that Harpalus, an officer of 
Alexander's, having embezzled a great part of 
8 the 
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the treaſure that he had been entruſted with, 
made up a purſe, and retired with it to Athens 
for protection. It was debated by the people, 
whether they ſhould admit him, for fear of in- 
curring his maſter's diſpleaſure, and involving 
themſelves in a war; and Demoſthenes conſider- 


ing it in that light, oppoſed it. Harpalus, to 


remove all difficulties, diſperſed his money pretty 
liberally among the orators; and as he was dil- 
playing his wealth, Demoſibenes happened to 
fix his eyes on a rich gold cup of the King's, 
and admiring the ſculpture and faſhion, aſked 
the price of it. Harpalus took the hint, and 
at night ſent it home to him, together with 
twenty talents in money, The next day he 
appeared in the aſſembly muffled up about his 
throat; and when he was expected to ſpeak to 
the point in queſtion, he made ſigns that he 
had loſt his voice. But his tranſlation with 
Harpalus had taken wind; and when he found 
himſelf detected, he roſe up to excuſe it; but 
the people were fo enraged, that they would not 
hear him: Whereupon a certain wag ſtood up 
and ſaid, What, will ye not hear the King's cup- 
bearer ? Others ſaid, Surely the orator had not 
been ſeized that night with a ſilver ſquinzy ; and 


they had coined a“ word on purpoſe to expreſs 


it. Demoſthenes could not ſtand this contempt 


and raillery of his fellow-citizens, who had 


hitherto eſteemed and reſpected him, even to a 
ſort of reverence ; and it affected him the more, 
V "Appugaſyn, becauſe 
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becauſe he had piqued himſelf ſo much more 
than others upon the rigidneſs of his virtue, 
which indeed was the chief foundation of that 
extraordinary reſpect which had been paid him. 
But the itch of money had infected him; and 
this was not the only inſtance of his receiving 
preſents in a clandeſtine and unwarrantable man- 
ner. As a further argument that he did not 
deſpiſe money, he was reproached with dealing 
in bottomry, which in thoſe days was looked 
upon as a ſcandalous way of traffick: And 
therefore Zeno, who likewile practiſed it ſome 
time after him, gave it up as a thing that would 
hurt the credit of his philoſophy. But however 
Demoſthenes was in ſome degree tainted with the 
general corruption of the times, he does not 
ſeem to have loved money ſo much for its own 
ſake, as to ſerve the ends of his ambition : 
Wherein he copied after Pericles, whom he like- 
wiſe choſe to imitate in his manner of ſpeaking. 
He had not the command as the other had of 
the public money, and therefore was not in a 
capacity of doing ſo many great and popular 
acts: But he repaired the city walls, fitted out 
ſhips, ranſomed flaves, married poor maidens, 
entertained the people with ſhews and ſports, 
and did ſuch other things of that kind as were 
within the compaſs of his private fortune. And 
this ſeems the molt plauſible way of accounting 
for the methods he took to get money, and to 
improve it. 
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But whatever might be alleged in his excuſe 
as to money matters, he had another failing, 
which, by his own confeſſion, he was guilty of, 
and that was want of courage, as will be more 
particularly related in its proper place. In the 
mean time, I would only obſerve the ſtrange 
inconſiſtency in the compoſition of this great 
man, who, with ſuch conſtancy and intrepidity, 
oppoſed all the meaſures of the foreign and do- 
meſtic enemies of his country, and who fo often, 
at the hazard of his life, braved the madneſs 
of the people in their aſſemblies, and yet could 
not ſtand an enemy in the ficld. He choſe, 
ſays Plutarch, to ſwear by thoſe who fell at Ma- 
rathon, though he could not follow their example. 
And what is ſtill more extraordinary, he after- 
wards refuſed life when it was offered him; and 
nobody died with greater fortitude. Theſe 
frailties, which I have mentioned, could not but 
take off a great deal from the luſtre of his cha- 
racer; inſomuch that Phocion, who ſucceeded 
him, though in ſeveral reſpects he was not equal 


to him, beſides that he was ſuſpected to favour 


the Macedonian intereſt, yet being more remark- 
able for his perſonal juſtice and valour, he was 
therefore looked upon as the greater man. 
However, Demoſtbenes, ſuch as he was, did more 
ſervice to the ſtate than any of his contempo- 
raries: He was the chief bulwark not only of 
Athens, but of Greece in general, and almoſt the 
only obſtacle to Philip's deſigns of enſlaving 

| It, 
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it, Which leads us now into an inquiry how 
thoſe deſigns were laid, and how far they ſuc- 
ceeded. | 

The two next years of the Phocian war paſſed 
without any memorable action, though it was 
{till continued by ſkirmiſhes and mutual depre- 
dations. Philip had now no part in it. But 
when he found himſelf ſhut out of Greece by 
the Athenians, he turned his arms againlt thoſe 
remote places, which depended on them, either 
| as colonies or as conqueſts: And particularly 
againſt the Olynthians, whom he had long looked 
upon with an evil eye, but had courted and ca- 
joled them whilſt he was otherwiſe employed. But 
he came now reſolved entirely to reduce them; 
and advancing towards the city, only ſent them 
a ſhort meſſage, to let them know, that one of 
theſe two points was become neceſſary, either that 
they muſt quit Olynthus or he Macedonia: Where- 
upon they ſent immediately to Athens for relief. 
The matter was debated there with great ſolem- 
nity; and Demoſthenes was very earneſt in ſup- 
porting their demands : In the doing whereof, 
he took occaſion to lay open the deſigns and 
practices of Philip, inveighing againſt him 
with great bitterneſs, and urging every thing 
that might ſerve to incenſe the people againſt 
him. He deſcribed him as a proud, tyrannical 
uſurper, and a common diſturber of mankind; 
without faith or confidence; without any prin— 
ciple of honour cr juſtice, or any regard to 


laws, 
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laws, human or divine, Then as to the dan- 
ger they might apprehend from him, he repre- 
ſented him likewiſe as politick, vigilant, inde- 
fatigable, intrepid, and fortunate, who fought as 
ſucceſsfully with his money as his ſword, and 
knew how to corrupt where he could not con- 
quer. But leſt, from this account of him, he 
ſhould appear ſo formidable to the people, that 
they might be diſcouraged from endeavouring 
to ſtop his progreſs, he ſhewed him in another 
light as vain, preſumptuous, raſh, and impru- 
dent, forming ſchemes without any foundation; 
and meaſuring the vaſtneſs of his deſigns 
only by the ſtandard of his ambition. From 


theſe different views of him, which were varied 


according to the different impreſſions that were 
to be made upon the people, we may collect al- 
molt the whole of his character: But the orator, 
in framing this picture of him, muſt be ſaid to 
have drawn the lines a little too ſtrong, and to 
have heightened the colours too much by the 
warmith of his zeal, and the force of his elocu- 
tion. And yet theſe exaggerations were necel- 
ſary at this time, in order to inflame the people: 
For Philip had his partizans among the orators, 
who combated and oppoſed every thing that was 
urged againſt him. | | 
One of the ableſt and moſt zealous of them 
was Demades, who was very ready and acute, 
and remarkable for ſpeaking ex/empore, as any 


occaſion offered, Herein he had manifeſtly the 


advantage 
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advantage of Demoſthenes, whoſe works were 
ſaid to ſmell of the lamp. And hence it was, 
that Theophraſtus being aſked his opinion of the 
two orators, anſwered, That Demoſthenes was 
worthy of the city of Athens, but that Dema- 
des was above it. However, Demoſthenes had, 
upon ſome very important occaſions, ſuccceded 
well in the unpremeditated way of haran- 
guing; but it being not his uſual method, nor 
his natural talent, he diſcouraged the practice 
of it. And therein he made uſe of an artful 
argument, that to ſpeak before the people in 
an abrupt manner, and without due prepara- 
tion, was not treating them with reſpect ; that 
it had ſomewhat of an oligarchical principle 
in it, and was rather bearing them down by 
force, than winning them by perſuaſion. As 
to Demades, whatever his wit and parts were, 
he was very mercenary and corrupt : And when 
he was charged with it, he ſaid, He had often 
ſpoke againſt himſelf, but never againſt his coun- 
try. But there is an inſtance recorded of him, 
wherein he ſeemed rather to value himſelf upon 
it, than to excuſe it: For meeting one day with a 
player, who had received a talent as a reward 
tor a part that he had excelled in, It is not ſo 
extraordinary, laid Demades, to have one talent 


given you for ſpeaking ; I had ten given me for hold- 
ing my tongue, His proſtituting himſelf in this 
manner was chiefly to ſupport his luxury : For 


he was naturally profuſe and gluttonous ; and | 
hence 
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hence it was, that when he was grown old, An- 
tipater compared him to a facrificed beaſt, of 
which all the parts were conſumed but the 
tongue and the paunch. He was ſometimes 
upon good terms with Demoſthenes, according as 
it ſerved his preſent purpoſe : But the rivalſhip 
in their profeſſion, with the different caſt of their 
tempers and their politicks, made it impracti- 
cable for them to live in any real friendſhip. On 
the contrary, they were generally at variance; 
and at length it came to an open enmity, which 
in the ſequel will appear to have coſt Demoſthenes 
his life, 
Another of the ſame ſtamp with Demades 
was Hyperides, both as to his parts and principles, 
and his riotous manner of living. He had 
a more premeditated way of ſpeaking ; but with 
the ſame kind of wit and acrimony, though 
he was not ſo quick. He 1s generally ranked 
with Demoſthenes, and 1s mentioned as one of 
the ten principal orators of that age, though 
Plutarch does not reckon him in that number, 
He took a great deal of pains to ingratiate him- 
ſelf with the people, and had no ties of faith 


or friendſhip, but as they ſerved that end. 


However, he was not much in the adminiſtra- 
tion of affairs until the reign of Alexander : 
And then he acted ſuch a double part be- 
tween the patriot and the traitor, that he was 
at laſt enſnared by his own politicks, and 
fell a ſacrifice to the reſentment of Antipater. 

Such 
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Such were moſt of the leading men in the 
aſſemblies, and ſuch was generally their end. 
To carry on their own private views, they in- 
flamed the people, and deluded them with falſe 
colours, until they had drawn them either into 
an unneceſſary war, or a bad peace: But ſooner 
or later they ſuffered for it, and were either 
made particular marks of vengeance, or involved 
in the common ruin of their country, This 
was more remarkably the caſe at Athens, 
which had been always looked upon as the 
chief ſeat of eloquence, and never abounded 
with ſo many eminent ſpeakers as at this time, 
But that which. was the glory of this common- 
wealth muſt at the ſame time be conſidered 
as one principal cauſe that haſtened its down- 
fall, and drew along with it that of the other 
Grecian ſtates. | 

But to return to Demoſthenes : his ſteady and 
uniform conduct ſupported him for many years 
againſt Demades, and the reſt of his antago- 
niſts ; and he got the better of them in the pre- 
ſent caſe of the Olynthians; though he was 
not able to obtain ſuch ſeaſonable and effectual 
relief for them, as the neceſſity of their af- 
fairs required, notwithſtanding that ke preſſed 
it with all the ſkill and arguments that he was 
maſter of. He told the people how much 
they were obliged in juſtice and honour to 
ſupport their allies ; and how much their own 
ſafety depended on it; for that if Olynthus 


ſhould 
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ſhould be taken, the next attempt would be 
upon Athens. He reproached them with their 
inſenſibility and floth, to which he chiefly aſcribed 
all Philip's greatneſs ; and cautioned them againſt 
the treachery and enchantment of their ora- 
tors. He adviſed them to reform abules; to 
reſtore the ancient order and diſcipline ; to 
ſerve in the wars in perſon, as they had for- 
merly done; to lay aſide their private ani- 
moſities; to unite againſt Philip as their com- 
mon enemy, and to furniſh the neceſſary ſup- 
plies. 

But this latter was the great point in queſ- 
tion, and that which had occaſioned moſt of 
their late diſſenſions, the fund for the war (as 
has before been obſerved) having been ap- 
plicd to the uſe of the ſtage. The money ariſ- 
ing from this fund was computed at a thou- 
{and talents a year; and a certain proportion of 
it was allotted to the citizens to defray 
the charge of their admittance into the the- 
atre, This diſtribution having been continued 
to them from the time of Pericles, they claimed 
it now as their right, eſpecially ſince they had 
lately obtained a law, which made it capital to 
propoſe the reſtoring the fund to the uſes for 
which it was originally granted. Hence it was, 
that upon any preſſing emergency, extraordi- 
nary taxes were to be raiſed ; and they were 
laid ſo unequally, and collected with ſo much 
difficulty, that they ſeldom anſwered the ſer- 
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vice for which they were intended. The wealthier 
ſort complained, that the burden lay wholly 
upon them, and that the public money was 
ſquandered away in ſhews and feſtivals, for 
the entertainment of the lower rank of the 
citizens, who ſat at their eaſe, and contri- 
buted nothing to the ſupport of the public, 
either 1n their purſe or their perſons. They 
retorted upon the rich, that they enjoyed all 
the honours and great offices of the ſtate, ex- 
cluſive of the common people; and as they 
had the law on their ſide, with numbers to ſup- 
port it, they gave little attention to any remon- 
ſtrances that were made upon this head. 
Demoſthenes, who had nothing in view but the 
general good, thought it neceſſary to ſound the 
people upon this ſubject, and entered as far 
into it as he could with ſafety ; he propoſed 
that commiſſioners ſhould be appointed to in- 
ſpect the laws in general; not in order to 
make new ones, for that there were already 


too many, but that ſuch of them as ſhould. 


be found prejudicial to the public might be 
aboliſhed. At the ſame time he urged the pre- 
ſent neceſſity of raiſing forces, and mentioned 
the theatrical money as the only proper fund for it. 
In concluſion, he told them plainly that the law 
relating to it ought to be repealed. However, 
he took care to deliver it only as his opinion, 
without propoling it in form, ſo as to tubyect 
himſelf to the penalty. 

This 
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This was the ſubſtance” of the three famous 
orations of Demoſthenes, upon occaſion of three 
ſeveral applications that the Olynthians made 
to Athens for ſuccours. The firſt of them pro- 
duced no effect in their behalf. Upon the ſe- 
cond, Chares was diſpatched to them with thir- 
ty gallies and two thouſand men. But theſe 
being hirelings and ſtrangers, did them very 
little ſervice: Which occaſioned their third ap- 
plication, wherein they deſired true Atbenian 
troops, whom they could better depend on. 
And accordingly Chares was ſent out again 
with ſeventeen gallies, and a body of two 
thouſand foot and three hundred horſe, com- 
poſed entirely of the citizens of Athens. 

But the  O/ynthians continued blocked up; 
and whatever benefit they might have received 
from this laſt ſupply, they were prevented by 


Philip, who by the correſpondence he held in 


the town, had corrupted Eutbycrates and Laſt - 
henes, the two chief magiſtrates, who betrayed 
it into his hands. He entered and plundered 
it, and fold the inhabitants among the reſt of 
the booty. He alſo found in it his two. baſtard 
brothers, whom. he put to death, as he for- 
merly had the other of them, being. jealous 
of their ſupplanting him in the throne. This 
circumſtance of his brothers is related only by 
Juſtin, who alſo makes the harbouring them 
in the town, the pretence for Philip's inveſt- 
ing it. He found in it abuotance of trea— 


jure, 
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ſure which he reſerved as a fund for the gaining 
other places in the ſame manner. In the mean 
time, he ſhewed other extraordinary marks of 
joy for the taking Ohntbus, as a place of the 
greateſt importance: He celebrated public 
games, gave ſhews and feſtivals, and made pre- 
ſents to thoſe who aſſiſted at them. 
One of the remarkable occurrences of this Death and 
firſt year of the 108th Olympiad was the death of Tia, 
Plato, which happened ſuddenly tn the midſt 
of an entertainment, that he had made for his 
friends upon his birth-day, which completed 
the eighty-firſt year of his age. By his fa- 
ther's fide he was of royal extraction, and 
by his mother he was deſcended from Solon: 
But he is not ſo much taken notice of for 
his high birth as for the figure he made in the 
world by his philoſophy. He was a ſcholar 
of Secrates; but was more lively and fertile 
in his imagination, more ſublime and florid 
in his diction, and more copious and ex- 
tenſive in his matter. Inſtead of confining 
himſelf, after his example, to the ſtudy of mo- 
rality only, he took in the whole compaſs of 
philoſophy, and had diftin& maſters for each 
particular branch of it. To add to the improve- 
ments he made under them, he travelled into 
italy, Sicily, Agypt, and Pera. In Agypt, he 
is ſuppoſed to have been made acquainted with 
the books of Moſes, by means of the Jews, who 
were very numerous there after the captivity, 
Vol II. 8 Hence 
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Hence it was, that Clemens Alerandrinus called 
him the Attick Moſes. And he appears, in ſeve- 
ral parts of his works, to have had ſome diſtinct 
notions of a Supreme Being, and of the immor- 
tality of the ſoul. Some have pretended, but 
upon a very ſhallow foundation, to diſcover 
in him the idea of the Trinity, and other myſ- 
teries of Chriſtianity. But whatever ſenti- 
ments he had above the common received no- 
tions of the religion of his country, the ex- 
ample of Socrates had deterred him from de- 


claring himſelf too plainly; and therefore he 
choſe, in the way of dialogue, to couch his 
opinions under the names of others. But ſome 
lay it was his extreme modeſty and diffidence 
of himſelf, and the great veneration he paid 
to his maſter, that made him imitate him in this 
manner of writing, and that for theſe reaſons 
it was that Socrates is made to ſpeak what Plots 
thought. His method of explaining things by 
numbers he learned in the Pythagerean ſchool 
in Tay; and his manner of expreſſing him- 
ſelf by allegories and ſymbols, he took from the 
Egyptians. But thoſe parts of his writings 
appear too - myſterious and refined; as docs 
likewiſe his doctrine of ideas; which, notwith- 
ſtanding the many long diſſertations of the 


learned upon it, ſeems to have been very little 


underſtood. Upon his return from his tra- 
vels, he was courted to take a part in the go- 
vernment ; but he choſe to lead a quiet and 
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contemplative life, and he purſued his ſtudies 
to the laſt day of it. The teaching philoſo- 
phy being at this time eſteemed very honour- 


without the city, and from thence he was 
ſtiled The Founder of the Academict Set. That 


feſſion, is plain from his contempt of riches : 
For he divided his eſtate, which was very con- 
ſiderable, among his brothers, reſerving to him- 


ſelf only a little country ſeat, with a ſmall 


garden. Notwithſtanding his application to 
ſtudy, he had none of that gloomineſs and 
auſterity in his temper, which was common 
to moſt of his profeſſion. On the contrary, 
he was cheerful and facetious, and ſometimes 
loved raillery; but it was always inoffenſive 
and with good manners, and only to enliven the 
converſation. He preſcribed the ſame rules of 


that he recommended it ſo ſtrongly to them, 
To ſacrifice to the graces. He was as univerſally 
beloved and careſſed for his engaging man- 
her, and the eaſineſs of his temper, as he was 
eſteemed and admired for his knowledge, After 
his death, Kings and eee lee erected 
ſtatues, and dedicated altars to him; ſo that 
his memory became ſacred, his doctrine was 
eſtabliſhed, and he has paſſed both with Pagans 
and Chriſtians under the name of The Divine 


Plato. | 
S 2 During 


able, he ſet up his ſchool in the Academy juſt 


he had no regard to the gainful part of his pro- 


behaviour to his ſcholars; and hence it was, 
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During the tranſactions at Olpnmhus, the Pbo- 
cian war was continued: But fuch a terrible 
havock was made of the treaſure of the temple, 
that the Phocians themſelves being at length 
grown aſhamed of it, appointed commiſſaries 


to inquire into it, and turned Phalecus out of 
the command ; however, he was reſtored to it 


again after juſtice had been done on thoſe who 
had been employed as his agents, The bulk of 


22 the money had been entruſted with one Pbilo, 
F 4-17] e wh 


had rifled 


who was condemned and racked to death. In 


| thetemple. the extremity of his torture he named many 


of his accomplices, who were likewiſe put to 


death, notwichſtanding that they had given up 


what was remaining in their hands. The va- 
lue of what had been rifled in the courſe of 
the war, in money and rich preſents, with 
other things dedicated to the uſe of the temple, 
amounted inthe whole to above ten thouſand 
talents; Which was an immenſe ſum, and is ſaid 
to be more than Alexander afterwards found in 
the treaſury of the Pex/ians. | 
Philiz-had for the moſt part affected to ob- 
ſerve a neutrality in this quarrel: But by the 
ſmall part he had already acted in it, it was 
eaſily ſeen that he intended to do more. In the 
mean time, he left the contending parties to 
haraſs and weaken one another, that he might 
afterwards fall i in with thoſe who could be of 
moſt uſe. to him; and the caſe happened: now 
according to his expectations. For the Thebans 


were 
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were ſo exhauſted with the war, that they were 


not able to carry it on to any advantage, and 
therefore had recourſe to him for his afſiſtance 


26x 


The The- 


bans calf 


which he made no difficulty of granting them. ix Philip» 


This was a very lucky circumſtance for the pro- % 4 


moting his views; but it was the moſt fatal ſtance, 


ſtep the Thebans could have taken, both with 


regard to themſelves and the reſt of Greece. The ill 


Their calling in one who was as yet to be 
looked upon as a foreigner, and who only waited 
ſuch an opportunity, was ſacrificing every thing 
to their obſtinacy and inveteracy againſt the 
Pbocians; it was giving up all thoſe marks of 
ſuperiority which they pretended to upon the 
credit of their victories under Epaminondas ; in 
ſhort, it was conſigning themſelves over to ſla- 


very, and forging their own chains. And with 
regard to the public, the conſequences will ap- 


pear to be ſtill worſe, The Theſſalians, who 
had been inveigled by Philip ever ſince his acceſ- 
ſion to the throne, were prevailed upon to join 
in this new confederacy. And afterwards 
ſeveral other, Greaan ſtates, whea they found 
themſelves oppreſſed by their neighbours, ap- 
plied to Philip for relief, as to a common friend 
and protector: But this was not until he had 
a more immediate influence in their affairs, by 
being admitted into the aſſembly of the Ampbic- 
tyons ; beſides, it was the Thebans who ſet them 


the example, and who are therefore to be looked 
| | upon 
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upon as the principal. betrayers of the ienie of 


Ereecę. 


But though Philip. had Rds, 5 DIG en- 


gagements with the Thebans, he conſidered that 


the Phocians were ſupported both by Athens and 


Sparta, and therefore proceeded with caution 


and ſecrecy, and took time to form his mea- 
ſures accordingly. Amidſt theſe deliberations, 
it happened juſt as he could have wiſhed, that 
the Athenians being grown weary of a war, 
which was ſo far from turning to their ac- 
count, that it only gave Philip a better op- 
portunity of wreſting from them their poſſeſ- 
lions in Thrace, had therefote ſent to ſound him 
upon a peace. Cięſiphan and Phyrnon, who 
were employed in this commiſſion, made their 
report, that he was nat at all averſe to it; and 


thereupon Demaſtheues, with nine others, were 


ſent as Ambaſiadors to negotiate it. They went 
as far in it as they were authorized by their 
inſtructions, and returned with Autipater, Par- 
manio, and Eurylochus, on the part of Philip, 
Soon after, the ten were diſpatched back again, 
with full powers to put the laſt hand to the 
treaty. Demoſthenes, in the firſt of theſe em- 
baſſies, had met with ſome Athenian priſoners 
in Macedonia, whom he had promiſed to re- 
deem at his own expence; and he took the 
preſent opportunity for it. In the mean time, 
his colleagues were to proceed with all expedi- 
tion, in order to conclude with Philip: But 

they 
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they loitered by the way, and were three months 
in Macedonia before they had acceſs to Philip, 
who was all that time ravaging the Athenian 
dominions in Thrace, When ar laſt they got up 
to him, he agreed to the terms of the treaty ; 
but ſtill, upon one pretence or other, deferred 
the execution of it, until at length being advan- 
ced with his troops into Theſſaly, in order to pro- 
ceed againſt the Phecians, he found it neceſſary 
to conclude with the Athenians, and accordingly 
ratified the treaty. 

Buy theſe delays, which he gained by und⸗ 
ing all the Ambaſſadors in general, except 
Demoſthenes, he had kept the Athenians in ſuſ- 
penſe, until his other deſigns were ripe for exe- 
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cution. However, as the peace was at laſt 


concluded, the generality of the, people were 
well ſatisfied with it, and the Ambaſſadors, at 
their return, valued themſelves upon the ſuc- 
ceſs of their negotiations. AZ/chines in parti- 
cular, who was one of them, and was entirely 
devoted to Philip, expatiated largely upon his 
candour and fincerity, and vouched for his 
performance of ſeveral things which he had 
promiſed in behalf of the republic, om 
they were not ſtipulated by the treaty , 

that 2 peſpiee and Platæa ſhould be . 
that, in caſe he ſhould ſubdue the Phacians, 
he would not deſtroy them; that he would 
put the Thebaus upon a reaſonable footing; 
that Oropus ſhould be ſecured to the Athe- 
nians; and that Exiza ſhould be given up to 
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chem” as an equivalent fot Amphipolis. "1 Demoſt- 
hints endeavoured; with his uſual frankneſs, 
to convince" the people how little ſtreſs there 
was to be laid upon theſe promiſes of Pbilip, 
whichz he ſaid; were made only to amuſe them, 


und to divert them from his real deſign, which 


was, to make himſelf maſter of Phocis; and 
that their ſuffering him to ſucceed in that 
would be giving up every thing. But all that 
he could ſay upon this occaſion had no weight 
with them. They were willing to be deceived ; 


and Afebines knew how to work upon their 


credulity. He was in the firſt rank of orators, 


and diſputed the prize even with Demoſt- 
of henes; of which there was a famous inſtance in 


the conteſt concerning the crown, wherein the 
abilities of theſe two great men were diſplayed - 
in their higheſt luſtre, and engaged the at- 
tention of all the learned men of Greece, The 
caſe in ſhort was, That Demoſthenes, among 
other neceſſary works that were committed to 
his charge, had the care of repairing the city 
walls, which he did partly at his own expence; 
and the people, in teſtimony of their gratitude, 
decreed him 4 crown of gold. Aſchines being 
jealous of his rival's glory, brought an action 
againſt Cieſpbon, as being the author of the 
decree, and founded it upon a pretence, that 
Demoſthenes had not paſſed his accounts to the 

public, and therefore was not capable by law of 

eeciving any reward for his leryicts. The 
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fact happened in the hundred and tenth Ohm- 
piad, about the time of the battle of Cberorta, 
and the ſuit was commenced ſoon after; but it 
was not heard until ſeveral years after Philip's 
death, when Z/chines, taking adyantage of De- 
#oſtbenes, whole credit was then at a very low 
ebb, brought it on. However, Demoſtbenes pre- 
vailed, as well by the juſtice of his cauſe as by 
the force of his eloquence ; and Aſchines was ſo 
aſhamed, that he ſpent the remainder of his life 
in a voluntary exile, 

Another famous man who encouraged the. 

ople in this peaceable diſpolition, and con- 
mel them in their good opinion of Philip, 
was Tſecrates, who yet did it with an honeſt in- 
tention. He was a great maſter of the rules 
of oratory, and moſt of the great men of his 
time had been inſtructed by him : But he de- 
clined ſpeaking himſelf in public, having a 
weak voice, and a natural diffidence and timi- 
dity. However, he was not wholly unconcerned 
in the affairs of the public; but his way of deli- 
vering his ſentiments upon them was in writ- 
ing, and in the form of an oration. And in this 
manner he now addreſſed himſelf to Philip, 
with whom he was upon ſome terms of friend- 
ſhip and confidence, but not otherwiſe than he 
thought conſiſtent with the duty of a good citi- 
zen, He explained to him the ſeveral advan- 
tages that might be drawn from the peace he 


had concluded with Athens; and told him, that 
in 
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in order to make a right uſe of it, he ſhould 
endeavour to compoſe. the differences {till iub- 
ſiſting between the other ſtates, and to reſiore 
the general tranquillity of Greece. That the te- 
conciling them to one another, and then leaving 
them to the free enjoyment of their laws, and 
their liberty, would endear him to them, and 
would redound infinitely more to his honour, 
than all the conqueſts he could make. He then 
adviſed him to turn his arms againſt Perfi ſa, as 
the proper object of his ambition; intimating 
to him, that the Grecian would readily act in 
conjunction with him againſt their common and 
inveterate enemy; * that in that caſe there 
would be no room to doubt of the ſucceſs: For 
proof whereof he inſtanced to him rhe expedi- 
tion of The ten thouſand, with the glorious cir- 
cumſtances of their retreat; and that of Aveſ/i- 
laus afterwards, who, with a body of Spartans 
only, would have ſubdued the whole Perſon 
empire, if he had not been diverted from it by 
the diviſions of his country. He told him fur- 
ther, that many who were prejudiced againſt him, 
gave him the character of an artful and deſign- 


| ing Prince, and were of opinion, that whatever 


ſpecious pretences he made uſe of to diſguile his 
approach towards them, his real intention was 
to make himfelf maſter of Greece. He men- 
tioned theſe things only as reports, and ſuch as 
were injurious, and without foundation; and 
would not ſufter himſelf to ſuppoſe, that a Prince 

Who 
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who valued himſelf ſo much upon his being de- 
ſcended from Hercules, the deliverer of Greece, 
would ever make an attempt to enſlave it. 
However, he exhorted him, by a generous and 
diſintereſted proceeding, to contradict theſe re- 
ports; to govern his ſubjects with juſtice and 
prudence, and to give peace to his neighbours ; 
in ſhort, to ſet bounds to his ambition at home, 
and to extend his conqueſts in Pera. The 
main ſcope of this oration was to divert him 
from attempting any thing that might give um- 
brage to Greece; and 1/ocrates choſe this way of 
gaining upon him by mildneis and complaiſance; 
but he was too eaſy and credulous. Demoſthenes 
was more a man of buſineſs, and knew the 
world and Philip too well to imagine, that one 
of his aſpiring and intriguing temper, who had, 
during his whole reign tomented diviſions in 
Greece, in order to reap the benefit of it to 
himſelf, would be prevailed upon by any reaſon- 
ing of this kind, to give up his favourite de- 
ſign, which he had ſo long projected, and which 
was now ſo near taking effect. However, the 
ſincerity and long experience of {ſecrates, who 
was now eighty-eight years old, added great 
weight to his. opinion; which, with the impreſ- 
Hons that Aiſchines and the other penſioners 
had made upon the people, together with their 
own natural averſion to war, determined the 


point ſo far in fayour of Philip, that he was ſut- 
5 fered 
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fered quietly to purſue his march into Phocis, 
and to pain the ſtreights of Thermopylæ. 


fireightz of He did not immediately diſcover what uſe he 
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intended to make of his entrance into Greece, 
but went on, according to his agreement with 
the Thebans, to put an end to the Phocian war, 
which he eaſily effected. His name and ap- 
pearance ſtruck ſuch a terror among the Pho- 
cians, that though they had lately received a rein- 
forcement of a thouſand heavy- armed Spartans, 
under the command of their King Archidamus, 
they declined giving him battle, and ſent to 
treat with him, or rather to ſubmit themſelves 
to any terms that he would give them. He 
allowed Phalecus to retire. with eight thouſand 
men, being mercenaries, into Peloponneſus ; but 
the reſt, who were the inhabitants of Phocis, 
were left at his mercy. As the diſpoſing of 
them was a matter wherein Greece in general was 
concerned, he did not think fit to act in it by his 
own private authority, but referred it to the Au- 
Fbiftyons, whom he cauſed to be aſſembled for 
that purpoſe. But they were ſo much under his in- 
fluence, that they ſerved only to give a ſanction to 
His determinations. They decreed, That all the ti- 
nes of Phocis ſhould be demoliſbed; that they who 
bad fled, as being principally concerned in the ſacri- 


Lege, ſhould be ftigmatized as accurſed, and proſcribed 


as out- latos; that they who remained as inhabitants 
fhould be diſperſed in villages, and obliged 20 pay, 
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eut of their lands @ yearly tribute of ſixty talents, 
until the whole of what had been taken out of the 
temple ſhould be reſtored. They were likewiſe ad- 
judged to loſe their ſeat in the council of the 
Amphifyons, wherein they had a double voice. 
This Philip got transferred to himſelf; which 
was a very material point, and may be looked 
upon as the principal ſtep towards his gaining 
that authority which he afterwards exerciſed in 
the affairs of Greece. At the ſame time he gained 
in conjunction with the Thebans and Theſſalinns 
the ſuperintendency of the Py7hian games, which 
the Corinthians had forfeited for their having 
taken part with the Phocians, 

Thus did Philip, without ſtriking a ſtroke, 
put an end to this war, after it had for ten years 
together divided Greece againſt itſelf; and beſides 
the other advantages that he had drawn from 
it, he gained an univerſal eſteem and applaulc, 
for having vindicated the honour of reli- 
gion. Diodorus Siculus, who generally abounds 
with ſentiments of piety towards the gods, but 

with a great mixture of credulity and ſuperſti- 
tion, aſcribes all the ſucceſs of his affairs after- 
wards to this ſingle inſtance of his zeal for 
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religion, which in reality was nothing but arti- 
fice and hypocriſy. He goes on to deſcribe the 
ſeveral judgments which befel thoſe who were 
concerned in the ſacrilege, and deſcends even 
to their wives, who, he ſays, were made exam- 


them. 


- 


ples of the divine vengeance, for having adorned. 
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themſelves with necklaces and other trinkets 
taken out of the temple. He carries his reflec- 
tions ſo far as to impute'the loſs of the power 
and liberty of the principal cities of Greece, which 
happened afterwards under Antipater, to their 
being engaged in this act of profanation with 
the Phocians. 


GH AFP. III. 


From the end of the Phocian War, to the 
battle of Cheron?ea. 


- Containing the ſpace of eight years, | 


P H IL 1P having by theſe plauſible methods 
ſucceeded in this expedition, did not think 


or to incenſe the body of the Grecians againſt 


him. Wherefore he returned in a triumphant 6 
manner to his own dominions; where we will 


leave him employed againſt his old enemies the 
Illyrians, to relate ſome remarkable occurrences 
which happened at this time in Sicily. For 
though that iſland be not ſtrictly to be looked 
upon as a part of Greece, yet the tranſa&ions we 
are now ſpeaking of, as they were owing chiefly 


to the Grecians, will naturally fall in Mich their 


ſtory. And here it may be neceſſary to take a 
ſummary 


of 
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ſummary vicw of the ſtate of that iſland, without 
entering into the fabulous accounts of the firſt 
ages of it: For Sicily, like moſt other nations, had 
its giants and monſters. Such were the Cyclopes 
and Læſtrigones, who are mentioned as the firſt 
inhabitants. To them ſucceeded the Sicani; but 
whether they were natives, or tranſplanted from 
Spain, is not clearly determined. The next were 
the Siculi, who being drove by the Pelaſgi from 
that part of Latium whereon Rome was built, 
and finding no proper ſeat on the continent, 
tranſported themſelves as adventurers to this 


iſland, where they became ſo far maſters, as 


to give the name to it, which it has ever ſince 
retained. | 


About three hundred years after they were in 
. poſſeſſion of the iſland, a conſiderable number 
of Grecians ſettled themſelves in it. Theſe were 
the Chalcidians of Eubza; and they were ſoon 
followed by a body of Corinthians, who poſſeſſed 
themſelves of Syracuſe ; which, from the extent 
of its buildings, and the conveniency and capaci- 
ouſneſs of the harbour, became the Metropolis of 
the iſJand, though it was rivalled by ſeveral other 
great cities, which were independent of that and 
of one another. Theſe cities were originally 
governed by the people; but as the power of 
the leading men among them increaſed, they 
fell by degrees into Ariſtocracies, and were after- 
wards erected into little principalities and 
tyrannies, under the command of ſingle perſons. 
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And it frequently happened, that fame one of 
theſe tyrants, af a more. enterpriſing genius 
* the reſt, aſpired to the conqueſt of che 
Whole. 
Such was the confuſed ſtate of Sicily fot ſeveral 
ages before and after the Grecians had any faot- 
Summary ing in it; and the Sracuſiaus underwent the ſame 
account of changes and interruptions in the courſe of its 
— government, as the other parts of the iſland, 
Gelon the Their firſt tyrant was Gelon, who, taking adyan- 
$f rant tage of the diſſenſions between the magiſtrates 
and the people, fell in with the former, and, 
under a pretence of reſtoring them to their dig- 
nities, obtained the ſovereignty for himſelf. How- 
ever, he made no ill uſe of his power. He ſig- 
nalized himſelf by many great actions both in 
peace and war. He not only ſtrengthened and 
adorned the city, and enlarged the territory, 
but ſaved the whole iſland from falling into the 
hands of the Carthaginians, who had ſet their 
heart upon the conqueſt of it, as lying fo con- 
venient for their ſhipping, and were further 
tempted by the fruitfulneſs of the ſoil, and the 
riches of the inhabitants. Accordingly, under 
the common pretence of aſſiſting to compoſa 
the differences among them, they threw a vaſt 
number of their own, and other African troops 
into the iſland, But their deſigns were ſeen 
throꝰ; and the ſeveral cities uniting in their com- 
mon defence, the Carthaginians were attacked 
and defeated, and are ſaid to have loſt an hun- 
1 tha dred 
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dred and fifty thouſand men in this expedition. 
The honour of this victory was aſcribed chiefly 
to Gelon, who had by this, and many other in- 
ſtances, ſo far endeared himſelf to the people, | 
that they ſuffered his brothers 77iero and Thraſy- 1s facceed- 
bulus to ſucceed him in their turns as lawful * 
Princes. The former held it eleven years, and Hiero an 
the latter ten months: But their government be- 3 5 
came ſo odious to the people, that they forced 
them to quit it; and by this means they re- 
covered their former liberty; which they en- 
joyed near ſixty years, until the elder Drony/ius 4nother 
by his bravery and cunning uſurped again upon . 
them, and ſupported himſelf for thirty- eight 2 * 
years, notwithſtanding his many acts of vio- as 
lence and cruelty, But he had ſome qualities 
which were very uſeful to the public. He 4. 
oreatly increaſed the naval force, and was very mi 
zealous in proſecuting the war againſt the Car- 
thaginians, He had ſtudied the art of ſpeak- 
ing, and found his account in it, eſpecially at 
his firſt ſetting out upon the foot of a patriot. 
But that which he chiefly applied himſelf to was 
poetry, which he affected to a degree that mades 
him ridiculous. He was ſo full of his perfor- 
mances of this kind, that he not only courted 
applauſe, but extorted it by rewards and pu- 
niſhments. In ſhort; he valued himſelf more 
upon his writing bad verſes than upon his 
gaining a victory againſt the enemies of his 
83 
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He was ſucceeded by one of his ſons of the 
ſame name, who inherited his father s viees, but 
without his ſpirit or capacity. However, be- 
ing of a milder temper, his friends had hopes of 
reclaiming him, and of correcting thoſe failings 
in him, which they looked upon only as the 
effects of a bad education. They who were 
principally employed in this work were Dion 
and Plato: The former was his brother-in-law. 
and was ſo remarkable for his honour and vir- 
tue, and zeal for his country, that he was not 


only the greateſt man in Sicih, but might be 


ranked with the beſt men in the beſt age of 
Greece. But he had a rigidneſs and auſterity of 
the Spartan kind, which was not very well ſuited 
to the taſk he had undertaken. However, be- 
ing aſſociated with Plato, who had a more engag- 
ing manner, they uſed their joint endeavours 
to give the young Prince a tincture of ſcience 
and literature, and to inſtil into him principles 
of juſtice and moderation; and they had in 
ſome meaſure ſucceeded in their deſign. But 
his flatterers and his on natural diſpoſition got 


the better of all their inſtructions; and he ſoon 


relapſed into his former ſtate of indolence and 
ſenſuality. The conſequence was, that Dion was 
diſgraced and baniſhed: But he returned, and 
drove the tyrant into Itahy; and by this means put 
the Syracuſians into a condition of re-eſtabliſhing 
themſelves i in their freedom. But inſtead of im- 


proving this Opportunity, they quarrelled with 


their 
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their: deliverer, and upon an ill- grounded jea- 
louſy of his aſpiring to the government, treated 
him wh great inhumanity and ingratitude; 
which he generouſly overlooked, and endea- 
voured ſtill to extricate them out of their diffi- 
culties. But he was ſoon after killed by means 
of Calimpus, an Athenian, who came over with him 
to aſſiſt him againlt Dionyſius, but began now to 
ſet up for himſelf; and by getting rid of Dion, 
who was tlie chief obſtacle in his way, ſucceeded 
in the ty ranny, and held it about a year. 
| Diony/ius, after ten years abſence, found means 
to reinſtate himſelf in the government; but he 
did not hold it long: For his ſufferings, inſtead 
of making him wiſer and better, had hardened 
and exaſperated him, and he became more fierce 
and cruel than before. Hereupon the people 
had recourſc to Icetes, who was a native of Syra- 
cuſe, but at that time governed the Leontines. 
| He ircadily eſpouſed their quarrel againſt the 
ty rant, bur it was in order to ſucceed him; and 
| with that view he entered into a ſecret league 
| with the Cartbaginiaus, who lay hovering about 
the ifland with a numerous fleet. This gave 
the Syracufians a freſh alarm; ſo that between 
their oppreſſions and diviſions at home, and 
their apprehenſions of an invaſion from abroad, 
I they knew not Who to apply to, nor who to 
vuſt; and they had brought themſelves into 
-& theſeoſtreights' by their own ill conduct. For 
i they did not diftinguiſh between their friends 
1 T 2 and 
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and their foes; they had all the capriciouſneſs and 
inſolence of a free ſtate, without the power; in 
ſhort, they knew EY wed to e nor to 
obey. 

In this diſtracted ſtate of their affairs, 5 
turned their thoughts towards Greece, and ap- 
lied for relief to Corinth, as being their mother- 
country, and a common patroneſs of liberty. 
The Corinthians ſent them a favourable anſwer, 
and ordered a body of troops to be diſpatched to 

Tine them under the command of Timoleon, who was 

br relief of one of the beſt families in Corinth, and who, 

of the SY- beſides his many other great qualities, had given 
racuſians. 

| a very extraordinary inſtance of his averſion to 

tyranny, | h 

Accomt of He had an elder brother We 7 en 

his former whom he loved paſſionately,” and had reſcu- 

ende. ed him in an engagement againſt the Argives 

with the utmoſt hazard of his own life. This 

brother having afterwards the command of the 

city-guards, Hake uſe of them to ſubvert the 

government, and declared himſelf King of 

Corinth. T imoleen endeavoured by all poſſible 

means to diſſuade him from theſe violent mea- 

ſures; and not being able of himſelf to bring 

him to reaſon, engaged two of his friends to 

aſſiſt him in it. Upon their expoſtulating with 

him, he firſt laughed at them, and then, as 

they preſſed him further, he grew angry 

upon which Timoleon finding that heither their 

prayers and entreaties, nor their arguments and 
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menaces had any effect upon him, retired at a 
little diſtance from him, and ſtood weeping 
with his face, covered, whilſt the other two 
drew their {words and diſpatched him. Dio— 
dorus Siculus lays, Timoleon killed him with his 
own hands in the market-place. He. relates 
this ſtory with ſeveral other different circum- 
ſtances : But the account which Plutarch gives 
of-it from the hiſtorians who lived at the time 
when the fact was committed, is more pro- 
bable, and more conſiſtent and uniform, as well 
as more to the honour of TJimoleon. This action 
was by ſome extolled and applauded as the 
higheſt, pitch of human virtue, and by others 
condemned as a baſe and unnatural parricide. 
And Timoleon himſelf, when he came to cool, 


felt ſuch a remorſe for it, that he abandoned him- 


ſelf to deſpair, and reſolved to ſtarve himſelf 
to death. His friends with great importuni— 
ty, and even by force, prevailed upon him to 
take ſome ſuſtenance; and at length he pro- 
miſed them he would live, but upon condition 
that he might quit the ſervice of the public, and 
retire to ſome remote and deſart corner of the 


country; which he accordingly did, and for 
| near twelve years together wandered up and 


down the fields by himſelf, in this anxious and 
forlorn condition. 

He was returned to Corinth when he was 
pitched upon for this command; and as he lived 


ſtill in a retired way, he would gladly have 
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declined it, but that he did not think it conſiſt- 
ent with the duty he owed to his country. Be- 
fore he ſet out, he was told, That s 19 the affair 
of Bis brother, the world would judge of it accord. 
ing to bis hebaviour in this expedition; that if he 
acquitted himſelf weil in it, he would be ſaid 10 
bave freed his country from a tyrant; if otherwiſe, 
be would be looked * as bis brother's mur- 
derer. ; 

Whilſt he was preparing to bee there 
came letters from Icetes to diſſuade him from it, 
as a dangerous and fruitleſs attempt; for that he 
would be intercepted in his paſſage by the Car- 
thaginians, whom, for want of receiving ſuccours 
in due time from Corinth, he had been forced to 
call in to his aſſiſtance againſt the tyrant : 
Whereupon Timoleon was forthwich ordered away 
with ten gallies. 2 

Being arrived on the cou 6f Ttaly, he re- 
ceived advice that [cetes had made himſelf 
maſter of the greateſt part of Sracuſe; that 
he had forced the tyrant into the citadel ; and 
that the Carthaginians had orders to prevent 
his landing: And accordingly ''at Rhegium 
he found twenty geallics, which had been de- 


tached from their fleet for that purpoſe. They 


had likewiſe deputies on board from Jcetes 
to acquaint him, That the affairs of Sisi 
being in a manner ſettled, there would be 
no occaſion for his aſſiſtance; but how- 


ever, that in caſe he would ſend home his 
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gallies, with the troops, he might come up 
himſelf to Syracuſe, and ſhare with him in his 
conqueſts. T7imoleon had no views of this kind; 
but finding himſelf overpowered, he ſeemed to 
hearken to their propoſal, and to ſubmit to it 
as a caſe of neceſſity. However, he deſired 
for form ſake, and in order to juſtify his con- 
duct at his return to Corinth, that what had 
paſſed privately between them might be de- 
clared in a more open manner before the peo- 
ple of KRhegizm, as being common friends to 
both parties, But the leading men among 
them were in his intereſt; and this demand of 
his was, a concerted thing between them, as a 
project for his eſcaping out of their hands. To 
carry on this deſign, an aſſembly was cal- 
led, and Jimoleon, and the Ambaſſadors, to- 
gether with the captains of the Cartbaginian 
gallies, were admitted to it. But the people, 
inſtead of entering upon the buſineſs for which 
they were convened, fell into tedious and tri- 
fling debates about other matters, and ſpun 
out the time, until nine of the Corinthian gal- 
lies got clear of the harbour, and put to lea 
which Timoleon having ſecret notice of, found 
means to flip unobſerved through the crowd, 
and having got on board the remaining galley, 
joined the reſt of his ſquadron, and he landed 
at Tauromenium in Sicily, where Andromachus the 
governor received him with open arms, and 
Joined with him in his deſign of freeing the 

T4 iſland, 
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ifland, ' But few of the other towns as yet 


came in to him. They had a general diſtruſt 
of all foreign commanders, having found by 
experience, that they had been allured by them 
with fair promiſes, and afterwards been more 
oppreſſed by them than by thoſe from whom 
they pretended to deliver them. The Syracu/iars 
had a better opinion of him; at leaſt they had 
no body elſe to depend on: And yet they had 
very little hopes of relief from him, whilſt 
Tettes was in poſſeſſion of the town, Diony/us 
of the citadel, and the chern of the 
harbour. | | | 

His firſt ſcene of action was at Adranum, a 
ſmall city below mount Ana, where the in- 
habitants being divided, one party called in 


Timoleon to their aſſiſtance, and the other Jcetes. 


The former was glad to take this opportunity 
of advancing further into the country; and 
the latter thought it ſo neceſſary to prevent 
him, that he immediately marched thither with 
a detachment of five thouſand. men. Timoleon 
arrived there at the ſame time with his whole 
ſtrength, which amounted to no more than 
twelve hundred. However, taking advantage 
of the enemy, whilſt they were fixing their tents, 
he fell upon them with great fury, and put 
them to fight, having killed three hundred of 
them, and taken double that number of priſoners, 
together with their camp, and all their bag- 


gage. 


This 
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This proſperous beginning gave him great 
credit, and increaſed, his followers; ſo that not 
only Adranum, but moſt of the other neigh- 
bouring towns, ſubmitted to him. Mamercus, 
tyrant of Catana, a man of great wealth and 
power, entered into an alliance with him; and 
the city of Meſſina at the ſame time declared for 
him. It likewiſe advanced his affairs at Syracuſe; 
where Dionyſius finding his caſe deſperate, 


choſe rather to give up himſelf and the citadel 


to him, as a, man of honour and bravery, than 
to become a prey to Icetes, whom he deſpiſed 
for his behaviour in the late action. Accord- 
ingly, Timoleon lent four hundred men to take 
poſſeſſion of the citadel; and they gained their 
entrance by ſtealth, and in ſmall. companies. 
They found there two thouſand ſoldiers, whom 
Dionyſius likewiſe gave up to them, together with 
a vaſt magazine of ſtores, and arms tor ſeventy 
thouſand men. 

As to Dionyſius himſelf, he was conducted 
out privately, and carried to Timeleon's camp; 
from whence he was tranſported to Corinth, 
where he became a public ſpectacle. People 
flocked from all parts to ſee the man who had 


made ſo much noite in Sicily, and whoſe name 


was become formidable even to Greece, But 
he appeared very eaſy and compoſed, and with- 
out any marks either of terror or of dignity. 
Inſtead of endeavouring to retrieve his af- 
fairs, he fell into a mean way of life, ſauntering 
RS 2 8 about 
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about in the ſhops and the ſhambles, drinking 
in taverns, or ſquabbling with lewd women 
in the ſtreets. And at length, being reduced 
to great neceſſity, he is ſaid to have taught ſchool 
for bread, 

Timoleon having met with ſuch ſucceſs, Tcetes 
was fo terrified, that he had ſent for a further 
ſupply of forces from Africa; and Magon, 
the Carthaginian, came over to him, with an 
hundred and fifty fail of ſhips, and ſixty thou- 
ſand men. Whereupon he blocked up the 
citadel, and marched in order to beſiege Cataua 
likewiſe, where Timoleon then lay. But, be- 
fore he had made any progreſs there, he received 
advice that Leon, a Corinthian, who com- 
manded in the citadel at Syracaſe, had made 
a ſucceſsful ſally; that he had killed one part 
of the beſiegers, and put the reſt to flight; 
and that having taken Acradina, the ſtrongeſt 
quarter of the town, he had added works to 
ſecure it, and to join it to the citadel, Jcetes 
immediately returned to Syracuſe, and Timoleon 
having lately received a ſupply of two thouſand 
foot, and two hundred horſe, from Corinth, ſoon 
followed him, 125 

However, he had as yet no more than four 
thouſand men to oppoſe to a numerous army: 
But there happened a lucky incident, which 
gave him great encouragement. Whilſt he 


lay before the town, ſome of his Corinthians 


falling into company with a party of merce- 
| naries 
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naries who ſerved under Tcetes, took occaſion 
to expoſtulate with them upon their preſent 
alliance with the Carthaginians. They told 
them, that as they were of the ſame Grecian 
extraction with themſelves, they ought to be 
engaged in the ſame intereſt ; and reproached 
them with endeavouring to put Syracuſe and all 
S:ctly into the hands of thoſe who were not only 
Barbarians, but the vileſt and moſt inhuman 
ſort of them, and ſuch as they ought to unite 
againſt as their common enemy. The rumour 
of this diſcourſe was ſoon ſpread about the 
camp; and it had ſuch an effect upon Magon, 
that, for fear of being betrayed and ſacrificed, 
he forthwith embarked his troops, and was gone 
ſo ſuddenly, that Timoleon's men, in a way of 
pleaſantry, cauſed proclamation to be made, 
offering a reward to any who ſhould bring tid- 
ings of the Carthaginian fleet. Magon, at his 
return home, being conſcious of his miſbeha- 
viour, killed himſelf; and the people were ſo 
incenſed at him, that they nailed his body upon 
a crols. 

Timoleon, to improve this advantage, made his 
diſpoſition for attacking the town in three ſeve- 
ral parts of it; which he accordingly did the 
next day, and with ſuch vigour and ſuccels, 
that Iceles's troops giving way, he carried it at 
the firſt aſſault; and Plutarch ſays, there was 
not one Corinthian either killed or wounded 
in it, The firſt thing he did upon this victory 
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was to ſummon in the inhabitants to demoliſh 
the citadel, , which he called he neſt of tyrants. 
They ſoon levelled it with the ground, and 
from thence procceded to pull down the palaces 
of their uſurpers, to tear up their tombs, and 
to deſtroy every thing that might preſerve any 
memorial of them. In the place where the ci- 
tadel ſtood, Timoleon ordered courts of juſtice 
to be erected. But whilſt he was thus endea- 
vouring to give free ſcope to the laws, and to 


put the government upon the ancient footing, 


he found there were very few inhabitants left to 
enjoy the benefit of it. For what with their 
diviſions among themſelves, their wars with the 
Carthaginians, and the oppreſſion of their gover- 
nors, ſuch numbers of them had been de- 
ſtroyed, and forced away, that the city was in 
a manner become a deſart, and the graſs grew 
in the ftreets.' And this was the caſe of moſt 
of the great towns in Sicily. But as to Syracuſe, 


the Corinthians, at the inſtance of Timoleon, and 


thoſe few who remained there, re-peopled it. 
They ſent to all the public aſſemblies of Greece, 
and into Aa, and the iſlands, to notify, that 
Syracuſe having recovered its liberty, all ſuch as 
were willing to go and ſettle there ſhould be 


tranſported thither, and ſhould have the lands 


equally divided among them. By this encou— 
ragement they got together a body of ten thou- 
ſind; which with thoſe who had fled, and were 
baniſhed, and others who flocked in from all 

parts 
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parts to Timoleon, amounted in the whole to ſixty 
thouſand. This generous proceeding of the Co- 
rinthians is taken particular notice of, that when 
they had it in their power to make themſelves 
intire maſters of Syracuſe, they contented them- 
ſelves with the glory of ſaving and repleniſhing 
it, and of being a ſecond time the founders of it. 


Timoleon having thus far re-eſtabliſhed the af- 
fairs of Syracuſe, marched to the other parts of 
the iſland to free them like wiſe. At Leontium he 
obliged Icetes to renounce his league with the 
Carthaginians, and to demoliſh his forts, and 
then reduced him to the condition of a private 


man. And Leptines of Appollonia ſurrendering 
himſelf up to him, he ſpared his life, but ſent 
him after Dionyſius to Corinth. 

But before he could root out all the remains 
of arbitrary government, the Carthaginians, to 
ſecure thoſe places which were ſtill in their in- 
tereſt, and to retrieve the diſgrace of their laſt 
expedition, ſent an army of ſeventy thouſand 
men, with a fleet of two hundred fail, beſides a 
thouſand tranſport ſhips laden with chariots, 
engines of battery, and all kinds of proviſions. 
Thele forces landed at the promontory of Li/y- 
beum, under the command of A/drubal and Ha- 
milcar, and occaſioned ſuch a general conſterna- 
tion, that Timoleon could raiſe but twelve thou- 
ſand men to make head againſt them. Plutarch 
reduces them to ſeven thouſand; and ſays, that 
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even of that number, one thouſand deſerted him 
in their march. 


However, he went on to give the enemy battle 

before they had got a thorough. footing in the 

iſland ; and coming up with them in their paſ- 

ſage over the river called Crimeſus, he ordered 

his horſe to break into their ranks before they 
were well formed. But they were ſo expoſed to 
the chariots, which were placed in the front, that 
Timoleon drew them off; and taking a ſide com- 
paſs with his whole ſtrength, attacked the ene- 
my in the flank. After the firſt onſet, there 
happened a ſudden ſtorm of thunder and light- 
ning, wind, rain, and hail, which drove full in 
the face of the Carthaginians, and beat fo furi- 
ouſly upon them, that they could neither ſee 
nor hear, nor ſtand in their ranks. And Timo- 
leon's troops pouring in upon them whilſt they 
were thus diſordered, made a great flaughter 
among them, and put the main body to flight. 

Some, who had gained the plain, were overtaken, 
and put to the ſword. Great numbers were 
cut to pieces as they were climbing the hills. 
They who made back to the river fell in among 
others who were coming over to them, and were 
promiſcuouſly carried with them down the cur- 
rent. And others were plunged into little tor- 
rents and rivulets, which were occaſioned by the 
violence of the ſtorm, and the overflowing of the 
riyer, where then rolled about in the mire, 


and 
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and were ſo encumbered with their heavy ar- 
mour, that they were not able to diſengage 
themſelves, or to make any defence. In this 
manner their whole army was diſtreſſed on all 
ſides; and every thing conſpired to make it an 
entire defeat. There is ſome variation in the 
accounts that are given of this action, but not in 
the moſt material circumſtances of it. There is 
likewiſe ſome difference as to the number of 
thoſe who were killed and taken. According to 
the higheſt accounts of them, there were above 
ten thouſand ſlain, beſides three thouſand who 
were natives of Carthage, of the beſt families and 
fortunes, and of the molt approved valour : 
They were looked upon in the ſame light as the 
Sacred Band of Pelopidas, and went under the 
lame appellation. There were alſo above fifteen 
thouſand taken priſoners, together with the 
camp and baggage, and a great quantity of gold 
and filver plate, and other rich booty. 
Timoleon, upon this victory, returned to Syra- 
caſe,” But Whilſt he was endeavouring to per- 
fect his ſcheme of government there, the ſeeds of 
tyranny, ' which had not been thoroughly rooted 
out in the other parts of the iſland, began to 
ſhoot up again. The cities of Catana and Meſ- 
fina, with their tyrants Mamercus and Hippo, had 
revolted from him; and Tcetes, though he had 
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cordingly ſeventy fail of ſhips were diſpatched, 
under the command of Gi/co, who likewiſe de- 
bauched ſome of the Grecians into his ſervice, 
But this expedition had no better ſucceſs than 
the former, and ſerved only to haſten the put- 
ting an end to theſe wars. For Icetes, Mamercus. 
and Hippo, appearing again in arms upon this 
reinforcement, Timoleon purſued them one aftcr 
another; and after he had killed ſeveral thou- 
ſands of their followers, they were all three 
taken and executed, The wives and children of 
Icetes were likewiſe condemned and executed by 
the Syracufians ; which was looked upon as an 
ungenerous part in Timoleon, that he did not in- 
terpoſe in their behalf. But it was the act of the 
people, and was ſaid to be done by way of reta- 
liation for the like treatment of the family of 
Dion, whoſe wife and ſiſter, and infant ſon, 
Icetes had cauſed to be thrown alive into the 
lea. 


During theſe tranſactions of Timoleon, the 
Caribaginians ſued to him for peace, and agreed, 
among other conditions, to renounce all leagues 
and aſſociations with any of the Sicilian tyrants; 
which he conſidered as the moſt effectual means 
of ſuppreſſing them ; and it ſucceeded accord- 
ingly. For ſoon after this treaty they were ut- 
terly deſtroyed, and the public liberty was 
reſtored. | | | 

Timoleon having finiſhed this great work, 
diveſted himſelf of his authority, and choſe 
rather 
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rather to live as a private man at Syracuſe, with Timoleon 
the pleaſure of ſeeing ſo many thouſands made Roe: yet. 
happy in the enjoyment of the bleſſings he had 22 in 
procured for them, than to graſp at any further "Rn 
power in Sicily, or to return in triumph to Greece, 

He was infinitely beloved and honoured by 

the Syraciſſians, who, in memory of what he had 

done for them, made a decree, That in all their 

future wars, they ſhould have a Corinthian com- 
mander. And fo long as Timeleon lived they 

made no law or treaty, nor did any extraordinary 

a& of government wherein he was not conſulted; 

As to What remains to be faid concerning 

him, it will fall in more properly with the 
account of his death, which happened two years 

lg 

During the former part of theſe commotions 

in Sicily, Philip was gaining ground upon the 
Illyrians, and ſettling his. conqueſts at home: 

But before the re-eſtabliſiiment of affairs in that 

iſland, he had carried his arms into Thrace and 

the Helleſpont, among the Athenian colonies and 
confederates, and thereby given occaſion to freſh 
diſturbances; which ſhould have been related in 
their due order of time; but I have choſe ra- 

ther to do it now by way of retroſpect, than to 

break into the narration of what paſſed at Syras 

cuſe. In the firſt year of the rogrh Olympiad, he 
marched into Theſſaly; and having cleared out 

the remains of tyranny in the ſeverit cities 

there, he not only confirmed the Theſſalians in 

Vor. II. U his 
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his intereſt, but gained over many of their neigh- 
bours. 
Having ſtrengthened himſelf in theſe parts, he 
went the next year into Thrace, where he had 
formed a deſign againſt the Cherſoneſe. This Pen- 
inſula had, with ſome little interruption, been for 
many years in the hands of the Athenians: But 
Cotys, as being King of the country, had lately 
wreſted it from them, and left it in ſucceſſion to 
his ſon Cher/obleptes. He not being able to defend 
himſelf againſt Philip, gave it back go the Atheni- 
ans, reſerving to himſelf only Cardia, the capital 
city. But Philip having ſoon after routed him 
of the reſt of his dominions, the Cardians, for fear 
of falling again under the power of the Athe- 
nians, threw themſelves into his protection. 
Diopithes, who was the chief of the Athenian colo- 
ny lately ſent to the Cherſoneſe, conſidered this 
proceeding of Philip in ſupporting the Cardians, 
as an act of hoſtility againſt Athens; whereupon 
he invaded the maritime part of Thrace, and 
carried away a great deal of booty. Philip being 
at this time in the upper part of the country, 
was not in a condition to do himſelf juſtice: 
But he wrote to complain of it at Athens, as an 
infraction of the peace; and his creatures there 
were not wanting on their part to aggravate the 


charge againſt Diopitbes, as having acted with- 


ruhe 55 ac- out orders, and taken it upon himſelf to re- 
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allies under contribution. But whatever grounds 


there were for this part of the accuſation, the go- 
vernment of Athens was principally to blame in 
it: For, having no proper fund for the war, 
they ſent out their Generals without money or 
proviſions, and left them to ſhift for themſelves, 
and yet made them anſwerable for any miſcarri- 
ages that ſhould happen for want of their being 
better ſupplied. This was a great diſcourage- 
ment to the ſervice, and put thoſe who were 
employed in it upon pillaging and plundering in 
ſuch a manner, as they would otherwiſe have 
been aſhamed of. Demoſthenes, in an harangue 
that he made upon the ſtate of the Cherſoneſe, 
undertook the defence of Dropithes. And al- 
though that might be the principal deſign of his 
ſpeech, yet he entered into a great variety of 
other matter, and laid open fo much of the pre- 
ſent ſituation of affairs both in Athens and ſeve- 


ral other ſtates of Greece, that it may be proper 


to give the reader a ſhort account of it; and the 
rather, becauſe it contains the ſubſtance of what 
Demoſthenes has ſaid in ſome of his other orations, 
in the ſame manner, and almoſt in the ſame 
terms, againſt Philip, and his partizans in the 
Athenian aſſembly, 

He urged to the people in behalf of Dzopithes, 
that he had done nothing but what his neceſſities 
had forced him to, and that he had only followed 
the example of his predeceſſors, who had con- 
ſtantly laid the iſlanders, and other Afatick 
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allies under contribution; and that they who 
paid it found their account in it, in having 
convoys to ſecure them from pirates, and other- 
wiſe to protect their trade. That inſtead of 
being queſtioned for ufing his induſtry to pro- 
cure that ſubſiſtence for the troops, which he 
could not obtain from the government, they 
ought forthwith to ſend him a reinforcement, 
and to provide better for their pay. However, 
he told them, That whatever exactions or vio- 
lences he had been guilty of, he was their offi- 
cer, and it was always in their power to ſend for 
him home, and to puniſh him, as they found he 
deſerved. But he told them at the ſame time, 
that this accuſation was made uſe of only as an 
nd. 2. handle to divert them from inquiring into the 
weighs a ky . 
gain motions and deſigns of Philip, who, with a 
powerful army in Thrace, and upon the Helle- 
ſpont, was ravaging their poſſeſſions, debauching 
their allies, and ſtirring up againſt them both the 
Grecians and Barbarians. That whilſt he was 
engaged in theſe practices, he was to be looked 
upon as the firſt aggreſſor ; and that they were 
not to think themſelves ſecure, becauſe he was 
not come up to the Pires, nor was attacking 
them in Actica. | 
Among other arguments to induce them to 
make head againſt him, he told them they had 
more to apprehend from him than their neigh- 
bours had; and he explained it to them by an 
artful piece of flattery; Tou muſt not imagine, 


ſaid 
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ſaid he, that Philip will treat you in the ſame 
manner with the reſt of the Grecians, and that be 
will content himſelf with barely making flaves of 
you. No; bis defign is to deſtrey and extirpate 
you. For he is ſenſible that a people, who have ſo 


long known what it is to command, will never bear 
ſervitude, and that you are incapable of doing it, if 
you would : He knows, that you would be always 
ſtruggling to break your chains, and that you <would 
give him more diſturbance than all the reſt of the 
world, And therefore you may look upon it as an 
undoubted maxim, that he can intend nothing leſs 


than your total ruin and deſtraction. 


From thence he proceeded to inveigh againſt 
the orators, for the treacherous part they had 
acted upon theſe proceedings of Philip; and he 
did it wich great boldneſs and acrimony, by 
expoling their falſe reaſoning, their falſe zeal, 
and their falſe courage. He told the people it 
was in vain to think of their being victorious 
abroad, ſo lang as they nouriſhed in their boſom 
theſe penſioners and creatures of their enemy ; 
theſe domeſtic foes, who were as ſo many hidden 
rocks and ſhelves, upon which they muſt one 
day unavoidably ſuffer ſhipwreck. He went on 
to ſhew them, that the inſolent behaviour of 
Philip towards them was wholly owing to thele 
haranguers, who ſaved him the trouble of ma- 
naging and undermining them, as he did the 
other ſtates, with an appearance at leaſt of 
bearing them good-will, and doing them good 
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offices. He inſtanced in the Theſſalians, that 
though he had brought them under ſubjection, 
he had taken ſome pains to inveigle them into it, 

and had ſtrewed the way to it with flowers, by 
freeing them from their tyrants, and by reſtor- 
ing them to their feat among the Amphittyons, 
That he had drawn the poor Ohynthians into his 
ſnare, by heaping his favours upon them, and 
had lulled them afleep by his ceſſion of Potidæa 
to them. That he had at preſent got the The- 
bans under his dependance; but that he had 
thought it proper to gild their chains, by put- 
ting them in the poſſeſſion of Bæotia, by lay ing 
waſte the country of their enemies the Phoctans, 
and by delivering them from a long and bur- 
denſome war. But why, ſays Demoſthenes, 
does be not think it worth his while to amuſe you 
with ſome ſuch marks of his complaiſance and his 
bounty ? Why does be not endeavour to gain upon 
you by ſome real or pretended benefits? On the con- 
trary, be infringes your treaties, breaks into your 
alliances, and ſeizes your poſſeſſions, and does it 
with an high hand, without ſo much as attempt- 
ing to excuſe, or diſſemble it. He tells them the 


reaſon of this difference in Philip's conduct with 


regard to them, was, becauſe he had no need 
of keeping any meaſures with them, or of ſaving 
appearances ; For that he knew he had a party 


among them, who were always ready to plead 


his cauſe, and to juſtify all his proceedings, 
Athens, ſays Demoſthenes, is the " city of 
Sreece 
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Greece where a man may, with impunity, diſplay 
bis eloquence in defence, and even in praiſe, of the 


common enemy. 
He expatiated further upon the baſe and un- 


generous artifices of the orators, in proſecut- 
ing their fellow-citizens. They, ſaid he, who 
bave no real concern for the welfare of the 
public, may, with eaſe and ſafety, cenſure, ar- 
raign, and condemn. They can always ſecure them- 
ſelves from danger by their inexbauſtible fund of 
flattery and difſimulation ; by their daily ſhifting 
and changing their opinion, according to the dif- 
rent taſte and humour of the people; and by diſ- 
guiſing and concealing from them the weak and 
diſorderly flate of their affairs. The truly brave 
and zealous citizen he deſcribes in another 
manner : That the only thing he has in view is 


the peoples intereſt, that, in order to promote it, 


he oppoſes their inclinations, combats their opi- 
nion, and makes no conceſſions to them out of com- 


plaiſance; that he delivers his mind freely and 


openly, according to the beſi of bis judgment; 
and makes himſelf accountable to them not only 
for the reaſonableneſs of his advice, but liłewiſe 
for the ſucceſs of it. Demoſthenes does not di- 
rectly apply this character to himſelf; but it 
may be eaſily collected from what follows, that 
he thought it belonged to him. I know. :ays 
he, fellow-citizens, as well as others, how to 
flatter, to accuſe, to proſcrile, and to prov''/e 
all thoſe other little arts of gaining credit with 
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ou; but I have a ſoul above it. I bave na 
avarice, nor mbition; amy chief aim is to re- 
peat and inculcate thoſe truths, which, becauſe they 
are diſtaſteful to you, muſt therefore give my 
rivals the preference in your favour; and yet they 
are ſuch as, if you would hearken to them, would 
give you the advantage over your enemies, It 


' is to me a part unworthy of a good citizen, 


to ſtudy ways of riſing on a ſudden to the higheſt 
rank of men in Athens, when you are at the 
fame time ſinking to the loweſt rank of men in 
Greece. 

When he had thus endeavoured to open their 
eyes, and to fice them from their dependencs 
on the other vrators, he preſſed them to pro- 
ceed forthwith to action. I is my part, ſays 
he, 7 prepeſe ; it is yours to reſolve, and to exe- 
cuts, tHe concludes with exhorting them to 
ſupply the neceſſities of the ſtate; to keep their 
troops on foot, and in good diſcipline; to 
diſpatch Ambaſſadors to all parts, with inſtruc- 
tions to communicate their reſolutions, and to 
give notice of the common danger that threaten- 


ed Greece; and thereupon to negociate and con- 


clude whatever ſhould be thought requiſite for 
the ſervice of the common- wealth, And, above 
all, he adviſed them to ſhew no merey to thoſe 
who proſtituted themſelves for gain to che enemy 
of their country. 

Whatever effect theſe remonſtrances had for 
the preſent, Philip was not diſcouraged from 


; making 
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making further attempts: And he was fur- 
niſned with a pretence for it by the diviſions 
which were now in Peloponneſus ; and they were 
owing chiefly to the Spartans, who, having little 
to do in the late foreign tranſactions, were reco- 
vering their ſtrength at home; and, according 
to their uſual practice, as they increaſed in power, 
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made ule of it to inſult and oppreſs their neigh- 


bours. The Argives and Meſſenians being at 
this time perſecuted by them, put themſelves un- 
der the protection of Philip; and the Thebans 


joining with them, they all together formed a 


powerful confederacy. The natural balance 
againſt it was an union between Athens and 
Sparta, which the Spartans preſſed with great 
earneſtneſs, as the only means for their common 
ſecurity ; and Philip and the Thebans did all 
in their power to prevent it. But Demoſt- 
benes exerting himſelf upon this occaſion, 
rouſed up the Athenians; and put them ſo far 
upon their guard, that, without coming to an 
open rupture with Philip, they obliged him to 
deſiſt. 

This ſtorm in Peloponneſus was no ſooner 
blown over but another happened, which fell 
more immediately upon the Athenians; and that 
was an attempt upon Eubæa. Phiiip had long 
formed a deſign againſt this iſland, as being 
not only a rich acquiſition, but an eaſy pal- 
ſage into the continent of Attica; and in or- 
der now to execute it, he had gained ſome of 

the 
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the principal men, who ſuffered him to throw 
in a body of Macedonians; by means whereof he 
demoliſhed ſome places, and fortified others, 
and erected ſeveral petty tyrants, who acted in 
his name, and under his authority. Plutarchus 
of Eretria, or Clitarchus (as he is otherwiſe 
called) ſent to let the Athenians know, that 
the iſland muſt be loſt, if it were not imme- 


diately relieved : Whereupon they diſpatched 


The iſland 
preſerved 
by Pho- 
cion. 

His cha- 
racter. 


ſome few troops thither under the command 
of Phocion. This Plutarchus, upon their arrival, 
changed his opinion, and made head againſt 
them. However, Phocion was not diſcouraged, 
he gave him battle, and routed him; and having 


gained a ſignal victory, returned home. He was 


ſucceeded in the command by one Moloſſus, who 
was not equal to it, and ſuffered himſelf to be 
taken priſoner. But it does not appear that 
Philip proſecuted this war to any further advan- 
tage; ſo that the recovery of the iſland may be 
aſcribed to Phocion. | 

He had, before this action, given ſeveral 
proofs of his courage and capacity ; but he be- 
gan now to diſtinguiſh himſelf as a General, 
and to bear a principal part in the affairs of 


the government. As he had talents very well 


| ſuited to both theſe capacities, he did not ap- 


prove the modern practice of allotting the civil 


power to one ſet of men, and the military to 
another, but was for having them united in 
the ſame perſons, as they formerly were in Solor, 

, Ariſtides 
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Ariſtides and Pericles. He had ſtudied philoſo- 
phy under Plato and NXenocrates : And in ora- 
tory he was upon a level with the beſt ſpeakers 
of his time, He was not ſo pompous and dif- 
fuſe as they; but was better heard than moſt 
of them. His manner was plain and conciſe, 
ſtrong and pointed, full of matter and good 
ſenſe, and always to the purpoſe. When he 
was one day in the aſſembly obſerved to be 
very penſive, and his friends aſked him the 
reaſon of it, I am conſidering, ſaid he, how to 
contract what I have to ſay. And Demoſthenes, 
who had a ſecret jealouſy of him, was wont 
to call him, The Pruning-hook of his Periods. 
This brevity and ſinplicity in his diction, 
was of the Spartan kind; and he had ſtill more 
of the Spartan in his manner of deportment. 
He had ſuch a ſettled compoſure in his coun- 
tenance, that he was never ſeen cither to laugh 
or cry. He was grave and auſtere even to 
moroſeneſs; inſomuch that they who were ſtran- 
gers to him did not care to accoſt him. But 
this ſeverity was more in his appearance than 
in his temper: For he was naturally very eaſy 
and converſable, humane and beneficent ; and 
a great patron of the diſtreſſed, even of thole 
who had moſt oppoſed him. His friends re- 
proving him for pleading in behalf of an ill 
man, he told them, The innocent had no need 
of an advocate, In the camp he went very 
thinly clad, and generally barefoot ; and he lived 

; | at 
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at home with his family much in the ſame coarſe 
hardy way. There is upon this occaſion a re- 
markable ſaying of his wife, who was noted 
for her virtue and good houſe-wifery; and 
being viſited by an Jonian woman of diſtinc- 


tion, who ſhewed her all her jewels, embroi- 


dery, and other rich ornaments; For my part, 
ſaid ſhe to her, My only ornament is my. good 
man Phocion, who has commanded the Athe- 
nians nato theſe twenty years. He was not ſo 
happy in his fon, who being inclined to luxury 
and exceſs, he ſent him to Sparta to be put 
into a ſtricter way of education; and Demades 
reproached him with it publickly, as an attempt 
to introduce the Spartan manners and diſci- 
pline. He certainly had a very bad opinion of 


the manners of his country, and would gladly 


have reformed them; but he could not do it 
otherwiſe than by his example; and that was 
of ſmall force againſt ſo general a corruption. 


However, as to his own particular, it gained 


him an awe and attention from thoſe who 
would not imitate him. It created ſuch an opi- 
nion of him, that he was choſen General upon 
forty-five ſeveral expeditions, and always in 
his abſence ; For though he did not decline the 
ſervice when he was called to it, he never 
put himſelf in the way of it. He was fo far 
from making a ſervile court to the people, or 
ſoothing them in their follies, that he took all 


. occaſions of thwarting and oppoſing them; 


and 
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and he would never give up a point which he 


thought neceſſary for the good or ſafety of the 
public. The oracle having, upon a certain 


occaſion, told the Athenians, that there was 
one man in the city of a different opinion from 
the reſt, and enquiry being made who this 
ſhould be; 1, ſaid Phocion, am the man; I am 


pleaſed with nothing that the common people ſay, or 
do. Another time when he had delivered his opi- 


nion to them, and found that it was generally 
approved, I wif, ſaid he, turning to his friend, 
that what ] bave propoſed be not wrong, He was 
ſo tenacious in what he thought moſt adviſe- 
able, that he would rather ſuffer himſelf to 
be treated as a coward than enter into a war 
which did not appear to him to be juſt and 
neceſſary. There is an inſtance of this kind, 
when being preſſed to engage the enemy at a diſ- 
advantage; No, ſaid he, you cannot at this time 
make me valiant, nor 1 you wiſe, The truth is, 
he was naturally inclined to peace, and conſi— 
dered war no otherwiſe than as the means of 
procuring it. He endeavoured by feveral pri 
vate negotiations, to put an end to the war 
with the Macedonians; and herein he ſeemed to 
act the part of a mediator: But the modera- 
tion and complaiſance which he ſhewed in this 
correſpondence with the enemies of his coun- 
try created a ſuſpicion of his being too well 
affected to them; and at laſt it coſt him his 
life. He certainly was upon good terms with 
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Philip, Alexander, and Antipater, who all ſuc- 


ceſſively eſteemed and careſſed him, and would 
have loaded him with preſents; but he could 


not be prevailed upon to accept any. Upon 
this occaſion Antipater was wont to ſay, I have 
two friends at Athens, Phocion and Demades ; 
of whom the former will not ſuffer me to gratify 
him at all, and the other is never to be ſatisfied. 
Phocion, upon the whole, was one of the wiſeſt 
and beſt fort of men that Athens ever bred, But 
the ſteadineſs of his virtue, and the ſingularity 
of his manners, would not let him driye on 
with the current of the times he lived in; and 
Plutarch mentions it as his misfortune, That he 
came to the helm when the public bottom was juſt 
upon ſinking. 

When Philip found his affairs advance ſo ſlowly 
in Eubea, he thought fit to retreat, and marched 
back to Thrace, in order to diſtreſs the Athenians 
in thoſe parts, from whence they received a great 
part of their proviſions, With this view, in 
the laſt year of the 109th Olympiad, he laid ſiege 
to Perinthus, a ſtrong city upon the Propontis, 
and firmly attached to the Athenians. He 1n- 
veſted it with an army of thirty thouſand men; 
and having raiſed his works to a great height, 


ſo as to command thoſe of the enemy, he made 


his aſſault with all kinds of battering engines. 
The inhabitants were no leſs active and reſolute 
on their part; ſo that when Philip had made 
a breach in the wall, which he thought ſufficient 

to 
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to gain his entrance into the town, he found 
they had run up another wall within ſide; by 
means whereof, together with the natural advan- 
tage of the place, which roſe up gradually in the 
form of a theatre, they made a vigorous defence, 
and held out until they were relieved from 
Byzantium. | 

Philip, to cut off this communication, divided 
his army, and marched one half of it to form 
the ſiege of Byzantium, leaving the other to 
carry on that of Perinibus. Thele violent pro- 
ceedings gave a general alarm both in Greece and 
Perſia. The lieutenants of the provinces near 
the coaſts were ordered to aſſiſt the beſieged 
with what forces they could ſpare. The iſlands 
of Chios, Cos, and Rhodes, united in the ſame 
deſign; and the Athenians began now to exert 
themſelves in carneſt. Demoſthenes had before 
endeavoured to awaken them out of their 
lethargy, and to convince them, that the firſt 
attack againſt Perintbus was an open violation 
of the peace: And they ſo far gave attention 
to him, that Chares was ſent out with a fleet. 
But he was a bad man, and of a mean capacity; 
and as ſuch, he was pitched upon by the creatures 
of Philip for this ſervice. He behaved accord- 
ing to their expectations, and had fo little credit 
with the allies of Athens upon the Helleſpont, 
that they did not care to admit him into their 
ports. But the people now being grown more 
ſenſible of their danger, thought it neceſſary to 
appoint 
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appoint ſome other commander, on whom they 
could better depend; and accordingly Phocion 
was ordered out with a freſh ſupply of forces. 

Philip had hitherto endeavoured, by many 
ſpecious pretences, to cover his deſigns, and to 
keep meaſures with the Athenians : But when he 
found they had taken the alarm, and were arm- 
ing ſo many others againſt him, he wrote them 
an expoſtulatory letter, wherein he charged them 
with the infraction of their treaties, and with 
many other injuries which he pretended to have 
received from them. It was full of complaints, 
reproaches, and menaces, and was drawn in a 
very maſterly manner, with ſo much art and 
delicacy, with ſuch a variety of facts, and ſuch 
plauſible reaſoning upon them, and with ſuch a 
{pirit of majeſty throughout the whole, that it 
may be looked upon as one of the fineſt pieces 
of antiquity. It was calculated for the uſe of 
the partizans at Athens, fo as to furniſh them 
with materials for pleading his cauſe in the 
aſſembly ; and the intent of it was to try if it were 
yet too late to divert the people from puſhing 
things to an extremity. The point that he laid 
the greateſt ſtreſs upon was the engaging the 
Perfians againſt him; and this he imputed to 
the Athenians. It does not clearly appear how 
far they were concerned in it: But it is certain, 
that, in order to check the growth of his power, 
Demoſtbenes had prepared the people for an alli- 
ance. with Perſia, and till preſſed it; and Pau- 

a ſanias 
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ſanias ſays, that the Perſian troops which were 
employed on this occaſion, were commanded by 
Apollodorus, an Athenian. From ſuch circum- 
ſtances as theſe Philip thought himſelf ſuffici- 
ently warranted to remonſtrate in the manner he 
did to the Athenians. He told them, That, 
by this inſtance of their calling in the Perſians, and 
that at a time when be was in peace with them, 
they had ſhewn more hatred and rancour againſt 
him than in caſes of the moſt open and declared 
enmity between them, that they had atted in it 
contrary to all the rules of prudence and policy, 
and to the conſtant practice not only of their 
anceſtors, but of themſetves likewiſe, And to this 
purpoſe he reminded them, that they had ſome 
time ſince paſſed a formal reſolution, to invite 
him to act in conjunction with them and the 
other Grecians ugainſt the Per/ians, as Barba- 
tans, and as their common enemy. His ap- 
plying theſe appellations of Barbarians and 
toreigners to the Perfians, was an artful way of 
diſclaiming them with regard to himlelf, and 
of blending together the intereſts of Greece and 
Macedonia, as if they were inſeparable. Demo- 
{ fihenes, to prevent the impreſſions this letter Demoſt- 
might make upon the people, endeavoured, by 2 
way of anſwer, to expole the fallacy of the ar- | 
guments contained in it. They were founded 
wholly upon a preſumption, that the Athe- 
mans were the aggreſſors: But it was noto- 
rious, that Philip was taking their places, in- 
Vor. II. X tercepting 
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tercepting their proviſions, attacking their allies, 
and making every day freſh incroachments upon 


them, and that in a time of profound peace, 


as he calls it, and before any meaſures had 
been taken by the Athenians to oppoſe him. 
This was the truth of the caſe; and that 
which Demoſthenes thought it more neceſſary to 


convince the people of, than to go about to 


Juſtify, or to refute the facts they were charged 

with. He. told them, The letter was wrote 

in a ſtyle not ſuitable to the people of Athens; 

that it was a plain declaration of war againſt 

them; that Philip had long ſince made the 

ſame declaration by his actions; and that by the 

peace he had concluded with them, he meant no- 

thing further than à bare ceſſation of arms, in 

order to gain time, and to take them more un- 

prepared. From thence he proceeded to his 

uſual topick of reproving them for their ſloth, 

and for ſuffering themſelves to be deluded by 

their orators, who were in Philip's pay. At 

the ſame time he adviſed them to change their 

Generals; for that they who had ruined their 

: affairs, were not very likely to retrieve them. 

oP Phocion declared his opinion to the ſame effect 

| Chares in concerning the Generals; and it was upon 

| A this occaſion that he was appointed to ſucceed 
Cbares. 

The Byzantines received him with great marks 
of confidence and friendſhip ; and he, by acting 
11 concert with them, ſoon obliged Philip to 

abandon 
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abandon his deſign both upon Byzantium and He raiſes 


Perinthus. He alſo took ſome of his ſhips, re- = = 
covered ſeveral places which he had garriſoned, 


ravaged the flat part of the country, and drove anddrivet 
him out of the Helleſpont. It is ſaid that the! boi 
ſiege of Perintbus was raiſed betore by the Per- [:ſpan ſpon 
fans; but whatever hand they had in it, the in- 
habirants of that place, as well as of Byzantium, 
aſcribed their deliverance wholly to the Athenians, 
and teſtified it in the molt ſolemn manner, giv- 
ing them liberty to ſettle among them, and in- 
termarry with them, and granting them greater 
privileges and immunities than their own citi- 
zens enjoyed. They alſo conſecrated crowns, 
and erected ſtatues to them. The inhabitants 
of the Cherſoneſe, in token of the like deliver- 
ance, raiſed altars to the Athenians, and de— 
creed to them a crown of gold. So terrible 
was the name of Philip grown to the people 
in theſe parts, that they thought they could 
never give ſufficient proofs of their gratitude to 
thoſe who had freed them from him. And as 
to himſelf, his diſappcintment in this expedi— 
tion, with the loſs of a good number of his 
men, was the greateſt mortification he had 
hitherto received. This reduced him to his old 
artihce, of endeavouring to renew the peace 
with Athens: And he kept up the appearance of 
negotiating it for the next two years after the 
lege of Perinthus. But he was arming all the 
while, and making new infractions: ad the 

X 2 ſubſequent 
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ſubſequent account of his proceedings will ſhew 


that there was no way left of bringing things to 
a determination but by the ſword. 


Without waiting the reſult of his laſt overture 
to the Athenians, he marched againlt Atheas King 
of Scythia, upon a pretence that he had not 
gratified him for the aſſiſtance he had given 
him in his wars againſt the [frians, The Scy- 
thians gave him battle; but though they were 
far ſuperior in number, he defeated them, and 
carried off a great deal of booty, which con- 
ſiſted chiefly of women and children, and cattle ; 
and among the latter there were twenty thouſand 
mares for breeding. In his return, the J.. 


Balli of Maiſia, pretending to a ſhare of the ſpoil, 


lis er- 
tures of 

peace re- 
zeeted at 
Athens; 


diſputed his paſſage; and thereupon enſued a 
ſharp conflict, wherein his horſe was killed un- 
der him, and himſelf fo wounded, that he muſt 
have fallen into the enemy's hands, if he had not 
been reſcued by his fon Alexander, who was 
with him in this expedition, and gave this early 
token of what might one day be expected from 
him. | 

The peace in the mean time was under conſi- 
deration at Athens; and the people were divided 
concerning it, according to the different ſenti- 
ments of their leaders. Phocion was for ac- 
cepting it, but was ſtrongly oppoſed by De- 
moſthenes; and his advice for rejecting it pre- 
vailed. When Philip found the Athenians would 


not treat with him, and that they were acting 


offenſively 
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offenſively againſt him, eſpecially at ſea, where 
they blocked up his ports, and put an entire 
{top to his commerce, he began to form new 
alliances againſt them, particularly with the 
Thebans and Theſſalians, without whom he knew 
he could. not keep open his paſſage into Greece. 
At the fame time he was ſenſible that his engag- 
ing theſe powers to act directly againſt Athens, 
and in his own perlon.il quarrel, would have ſo 
bad an aſpect, that they would not eaſily come 
into it. For which reaſon he endeavoured un- 
derhand to create new diſturbances in Greece, 
that he might take ſuch a part in them as 
would beſt aniwer his views: And when the 
flame was kindled, his point was to appear rather 
to be called in as an aſſiſtant than to act as 
a principal, | 
Theſe freſh commotions took their riſe from 
the Locri Ozolæ, who bordered upon the Pho- 
cians, and were accuſed of the ſame act of pro- 
fanation which they had committed in breaking 
up a piece of ground belonging to the temple 
of Apollo at Delphi: And this caſe was referred, 
in the ſame manner as the former was, to the 
Amphiftyons, who, in order to form their judg- 
ment upon the matter in diſpute, went to take 
a view upon the place, but were ſo inſulted 
and attacked by the Locrians, that they were 
forced to fly for it. Hereupon both ſides had 
recourſe to arms, and there was all the ap- 
pearance of a ſecond Holy War, But it was 
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not carried on with the ſame zeal as the for- 
mer; it was ended almoſt as ſoon as it began, 
and ſerved only to advance Philip's authority 
in Greece, This was owing chiefly to Aſcbines, 
who was ſecretly his agent, and had, by his 
means, got himſelf to be deputed on the part 
of Athens, as one of the members 1n the preſent 
aſſembly of the Ampbidtyons. When he found 
the war went on ſo heavily, and that they, who, 
were to contribute towards it, were very back- 
ward in ſending in their quotas, he propoſed to 
the reſt of the deputies, that the ſeveral ſtates 
which they repreſented ſhould either hire fo- 
reign troops, and tax themſelves to pay them, 
or that, in order to fave that trouble and ex- 
pence, they ſhould chuſc Philip for their General. 
They readily ſwallowed the bait that was laid 
for them, and agreed to the latter of theſe pro- 
poſals. Hereupon a formal embaſſy was ſent 
to Philip, to demand his aſſiſtance in avenging 
the honour of the deity; and to notity to him, 
That the Grecians had, by their repreſentatives 
in the council of the Ampbidtyons, choſen him 
their General for that purpole, with full power 
to proceed in the manner he ſhould judge moſt 
proper. 5 

Philip did not want much perſuaſion to ac- 
cept the offer of that, Which he had ſo eag- 
erly purſued, and which was, in effect, the 


completion of all his other deſigns. He im- 
mediately got his troops together, and began 


4 * 
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his march: But inſtead of going on to chaſ- 
tiſe the Locrians, he made a ſudden turn, and 
ſeized upon Elatta, a capital city of Phocis, 
which was very well ſituated for awing the The- 
bans, of whom he began to grow jealous, and 
for preparing his way to Athens. But by ſo 
extraordinary a ſtep as this, he fairly threw off 
the maſk, and bade defiance to the whole body 
of the Grecians. 

The news of it arriving at Athens in the even- 
ing, the trumpets ſounded the alarm, and the 
city was hlled with terror and amazement. The 
next morning the aſſembly met, and all the 
Generals and orators ailiſted at it: But when 
it was expected that ſome of the members 
ſhould riſe to offer their advice upon the pre- 
ſent exigency, every body ſat mute and con- 
founded. The crier made proclamation, and 
demanded, according to the uſual form, VM 
of them was diſpoſed to ſpeak? No body yet 
offering, the ſame queſtion was ſeveral times 
repeated, but ſtill to no purpoſe. At length, 
in this general dead ſilence, Demeſthenes roſe up, 
and endeavoured to diſpel their fears, and to 
animate them for their defence. The moſt im- 
mediate danger they apprehended from Philip, 
was his late alliance with the Thebans; and 
this was the point that Demoſthenes laboured 
chiefly to clear up to them, and to make it 
appear that the Thebans were not ſo ſtrongly 


attached ro him as they imagined. For 
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if it were ſo, ſaid he, we fhould not now have 
heard of his being at Elatea, but in Attica. To 
which he added, That however the Thebans might 
before have been deluded by him, this laſt proceed- 
ing of his had more fully opened their eyes. It is 


true, ſaid he, ſome part of them he has gained by 


money and artifice, and he has drawn down his 
troops to keep them in heart, and to intimidate the 
reſt, who are the greateſt part, and who have 
hitherto oppoſed him, and would fill continue 10 
do ſo, if they had any proſpett of being ſupported. 
Wherefore he propoſed, That all who were 
able to bear arms ſhould march out of the 
city, and make a general rendezvous at Eleuſſis, 
as well to ſet an exampie to the reſt of Greece 
for aſſerting the common liberty, as to ſh-w the 
Thebans in particular that they were ready to 
protect and aſſiſt them. And in regard to that 
inveterate enmity and rancour, Which had ſo 
long ſubſiſted between Athens and Thebes, he 
adviſed the people to ſuppreſs it for the pre- 
ſent, and not to revive the memory of paſt in- 
juries, which, he told them, would only ſerve 
to hinder, or retard that union and good corre- 
ſpondence, which were now become ſo neceſſary 
for their mutual preſervation. He further pro- 


poſed, That Ambaſſadors ſhould be ſent to the 


ſeveral ſtates of Greece, to make it a common 
cauſe ; but eſpecially, and in the firſt place, to 
the Thebans, as they were more immediately ex- 
poſed, and as they were the barrier to Athens. 

The 
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The aſſembly re-dily agreed to this advice of 
Demoſthenes; and purſuant thereto, a decree in 
form was drawn up, with an additional clauſe, 
that a fleet of two hundred ſail ſhould be fitted 
out, to cruize near Thermopyle. 

There being no time to be loſt in this nego- 
tiation with the Thebans, Ambaſſadors were 
forthwith diſpatched to them, with Demoſthenes 
at the head of them; and they were met by 
others on the part of Philip. The principal of 
them was Python, who was a Byzantine by birth, 
and had been made a free citizen of Athens, 
but was now in Philip's intereſt. He was a 
very able and forcible ſpeaker, and therefore 
was upon this occaſion oppoſed to Demoſthenes. 
The Macedonians were heard firſt, the prefe- 
rence being given to them as friends and allies, 
They ſet out with large encomiums upon Phj- 
lip, and after a long recital of the many bene- 
fits and advantages the Thebans had received 


from him, and the many injuries and provo- 


cations they had received from Athens, they 
endeavoured to excite their gratitude on the 
one hand, and to fire their reſentment on the 
other. They alſo tempted them with the hopes 
of booty, which, they told them, they ſhould 


find in great abundance in Allica, and that they 


would at the ſame time prevent the ravaging 
their own country, and making it the feat of 
the war, which would be the neceſſary conſe- 
quence of their entering into an alliance with 

Athens. 
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Athens, Upon the whole, they propoſed to them 
in the alternative, either that they ſhould join 
with Philip in the invaſion of Attica, or that they 


ſhould fir ſtill, and give him a free pallage | 


through Bæotia. 

Demeſthenes, by way of reply, uſed the fame 
kind of reaſoning with the Thebans, as he 
had done with the Athenians, to convince them 
of the neceſſity of proceeding againſt Philip 
as their common enemy : For that what- 
ever words or pretences he made uſe of, his 
deſigns were too viſible from his actions. He 
inſtanced particularly in the manner of his ſeiz- 
ing upon Elatta. He told them, That in cafe 
be ſhould ſucceed ſo far as to conquer Attica, The- 
bes would ſuffer in its turn; That be would go on 
from one city, and one province to another, and 


would never flop until be bad made bimſelf maſter 


of the whole. 


The Thebans were not very inclinable to enter 
into any engagements on either ſide: They had 
too lively a ſenſe of the miſeries they had un- 
dergone, eſpecially whilſt the wounds they had 
received in the Phocian war were ſtill freſh upon 
them. But Demoſthenes fired them to ſuch a 


degree, that they were no longer maſters of 


themſelves. The force of his eloquence, upon 
this occaſion, is ſaid to have caſt a miſt over their 
underſtanding, to have carried them away like a 
whirkoind, and to have worked them up to a ſort 
of enthuſiaſm : Inſomuch that, laying alide all 

fear 
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fear and gratitude, and other prudential conſi- 
derations, they declared themſelves fos the alli- 
ance with Athens. 

That which animated Demoſthenes, next to his 
zeal for the public ſafety, was his having to do 
with a man of Python's abilities; and he ſome 
time after took occaſion to value himſelf upon 
the victory he had obtained over him. I did not 
give way, ſaid he, to the boaſting Python, when 


he would have borne me down with a torrent of 


words, He gloried more in the ſucceſs of this 
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negotiation than of any other he had been f upon 


employed in, and ſpoke of it as his maſter- 
piece in politicks. It was certainly of the 
greateſt importance to Athens at this tine, when 
Philip ſeemed fully bent on her deſtruction, and 
when ſhe had no other immediate proſpect of 
relief, but from the gaining the Thebans. De- 
proſthenes therefore, to do imſelf juſtice, put the 
people in mind of the danger they had eſcaped. 
He told them, It was he who had diſperſed that 
cloud which hung over the city, and that, by this 
inſtance of his unwearied diligence and zeal for 
the public, he bad exceeded all that had been done 
by the greateſt orators of former ages. He was 


generally more modeſt than he appears to have 


been in this caſe : But it muſt be conſidered, 
that what he ſaid upon this occaſion was ſome 
time after, in his defence againſt Æſcbines, who, 
by his artful and invidious inſinuations, had put 
him under a neceſſity of enumerating his ſer- 
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vices to the common-wealth, and of ſet- 
ting them in the ſtrongeſt light they would 


bear. 


Philip's 
artifices to 
avoid 


fighting. 


When Philip found himſelf thus diſappointed 
of the Thebans, he ſued again to the Athenians 
for peace: But they ſaw his drift too plainly 
to truſt him, and were too much exaſperated 
to hearken to any terms of accommodation. 
However, he reſolved to ſtand it out with them. 
and both ſides prepared for battle. But before 
it came to action, he tried another ſtratagem; 
which was, by bribing the oracle, to terrify 
them with fatal omens and predictions concern- 
ing the event of it. Demoſthenes, to prevent theſe 
warnings making any deep impreſſion, treated 
them with the utmoſt contempt ; and it was 
upon this occaſion, that he charged the prieſ- 
teſs with Philippizing. He put the Thebans in 
mind of their Epaminondas, and the Athenians 
of Pericles, who, he told them, were governed 


by reaſon and good ſenſe, and would not ſuffer 


themſelves to be carried away by ſuch idle ſuper- 
ſtitious fancies, which they looked upon only 
as a cloak for cowardice, The Athenians were 
ſo eager for the war, that they caſily got the 
better of theſe frightful apprehenſions; and 
Demoſthenes, had, by his laſt treaty, gained ſuch 
an aſcendant both over them and the Thebans, 
that they ſubmitted themſelves intirely to his 
directions, 


Accordingly, 
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Accordingly, they took the field, and en- 
camped together near Cheronta in Bæotia, where 
Philip met them with thirty thouſand foot, 
and two thouſand horſe. He was ſomewhat 
ſuperior to them in numbers, and more ſo in 
the goodneſs of his officers. He gave the com- 
mand of the left wing of his army to his ſon 
Alexander, but, in regard to his youth, he 
placed the beſt of his officers about him; and 
the right wing he took to himſelf. In the 
Grecian army, the Thebans were on the right, 
and the Athenians on the left. At ſun-riſing the 
two armies joined battle, and behaved with 
ſuch equal courage and bravery, that it was 
long before any impreſſion was made on either 
fide z until at length Alexander, exerting himſelf 
in an extraordinary manner, broke in upon the 
Sacred Band of the Thebans, and cut thein to 
pieces; after which, the reſt of that wing were 
eahly routed. Philip, who had to do with the 
Athenians, forced them likewiſe to give way : 
Burt they ſoon recovered their ground ; and Ly- 
ficles, who, in conjunction with Chares, com- 
manded the Athenian troops, puſhed forwards 
into the centre of Philip's army; where, ima- 
gining himſelf victorious, he cried out to his 
men, Come on, let us purſue them to Macedonia. 
Philip obſerving what paſſed, and that Ly/icles, 
inſtead of attacking his phalanx in flank, when 
he had ſo fair an opportunity, went on a wild 
diſorderly purſuit, ſaid coolly, The Athenians 

f do 
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do not krtow how to conquer. And thereupon he 
drew up his phalanx on a little eminence, from 
whence he poured down upon them, and taking 
them both in flank and rear, entirely routed 
them. It was upon this occaſion that Demoſt- 
henes threw down his arms, and was one of 
the firſt who fled: And there 1s a ridiculous 
circumſtance told of him, that in his flight his 
clothes catching hold of a buſh, he took it for 
an enemy, and cried out for quarter. There 
were above a thouſand Athenians killed in the 
action, and above two thouſand taken pri- 


ſoners; and the loſs on the part of the Thebans 
was much the ſame. 


Philip was tranſported with this victory beyond 
meaſure; and having drank to excels at an en- 
tertainment, which he gave upon that occaſion, 
went into the field of battle, where he inſult- 
ed over the ſlain, and upbraided the pri- 
ſoners with their misfortunes. He leaped and 
danced about in a frantic manner, and with an 
air of burleſque ſung the beginning of the 
decree, which Demoſthenes had drawn up as a 
declaration of the war againſt him. Demades. 
who was in the number of the priſoners, had 
the courage to reproach him with this ungene- 
rous behaviour, telling him, That fortune had 
given him the part of Agamemnon, but that be 
was atting that of Therſites. He was ſo ſtruck 
with the juſtneſs of this reproof, that it 


Was 
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was ſo far from being offended at Demades, that 
he immediately gave him his liberty, and 
ſhewed him afterwards great marks of honour 
and friendſhip. He likewiſe relieved all the 


Athenian captives, and without ranſom ; and 


when they found him ſo generouſly diſpoſed to- 
wards them, they made a demand of their bag- 
gage, with every thing elſe that had been taken 
from them; but to that Philip replied, Surely 
they think I bave not beat them. This diſcharge of 
the priſoners was aſcribed in a great meaſure to 
Demades, who is ſaid to have new modelled Phi- 
lip, and to have ſoftened his temper with the 
Attick Graces, as Diodorus expreſſes it : And Phi- 
lip himſelf acknowledged upon another occaſion, 
that his frequent converſe with the Athenian ora- 
tors had been of great uſe to him in correcting 
his morals. Juſtin repreſents his carriage after 
the battle in a very different light; as that he 
took abundance of pains to diſſemble his joy; 
that he affected great modeſty and compaſſion, 
and was not ſcen to laugh; that he would have 
no ſacrifice, no crowns nor perfumes x that he 
forbad all kind of ſports; and did nothing that 
might make him appear to the conquerors to 
be elated, nor to the conquered to be inſolent. 
But this account ſeems to have been confounded 
with others, which were given of him after his 
being reformed by Demades. It is certain, that 
after his firſt tranſport was over, and that ke 
began to recolleft himſelf, he ſhewed great 
| humanity 
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humanity to the Athenians, and that, in order 


He renews ſtill to keep meaſures with them, he renewed the 


the peace 
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Athens. 
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peace. But the Thebans, who had renounced 
their alliance with him, he treated in another 
manner. He, who affected to be as much mal- 
ter of his allies as of his ſubjects, could not eafily 
pardon thoſe who had deſerted him in fo critical 
a conjuncture. Wherefore he not only took ran- 
ſom for their priſoners, but made them pay for 
cave to bury their dead. It is further ſaid, that 
either by the ſword, or by baniſhment, he cleared 
the city of the principal men ho had ſtood in 
oppoſition to him, and confiſcated their goods; 
that he recalled all ſuch as had been baniſhed for 
eſpouſing his intereſt, and made them judges 
and magiſtrates, with a power of life and death 
over thoſe who had been the authors of their 
exile. After theſe ſeverities, and after having 
placed a ſtrong garriſon over them, he granted 
them a peace. : 
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HE generality of the Athenians were not 
much dejected upon this overthrow, eſpe- 

cially ſince Philip had ſhewn ſo much moderation 
| towards 
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towards them : But they who ſaw further into 
the conſequences of it, were not very eaſy in 
their preſent ſituation. D/ocrates was more par- 
ticularly affected with the loſs and diſgrace they 
had ſuffered ; and was fo apprehenſive that Philip 
would make ſome further ule of his victory, that 


he choſe rather to ſtarve himſelf to death, than jwerates 


to ſurvive the liberty of his country: Which is fre 
himjelf; 


a ſufficient proof that his intimacy with Philip, 
which has before been mentioned, was with an 
intent to ſerve the common-wealth ; and that 
his end was good, though he was miſtaken in 
the means of attaining it, and in the man he had 
to deal with. The truth is, he was not conver: 
ſant enough in public affairs. His proper pro- 
vince was his ſchool, wherein he ſucceeded be- 
yond any man of his time; and he got fo much 
money by it, that he was obliged to build a gal- 
ley, and maintain it at his own charge. Plutarch 
condemns him for his unactive and recluſe way 
of life, and ſets him in a very pedantick light: 
That he ſat poring at home in his ſtudy, when 
every body elſe was in arms: That, inſtead of 
ſharpening his ſword and his ſpear, and bright- 
ening up his helmet, he was adapting, ranging, 
and poliſhing his words and lentences; and 
that he was three Ohmpiads in compoting * one 
lingle oration. How, ſays be, would that man 
vave been terrified at the clattering of weapons, ar 
the routing of a phalanx, who wes [3 afraid of 
* His panegyrict 
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ſaffering one vowel to claſh with another, or to q 

pronounce @ word where the ſyllables were uneven ? C 

But notwithſtanding this piece of raillery, he ſ 

was gencrally reſpected and admired, not only as I 

a perfect maſter in his profeſſion, but as a tho- . 

rough well-wiſher to his country. le 

The enemies of Demoſthenes were not wanting 0 

on this occaſion, to accule him as the author of t/ 

et con- their misfortunes. But the generality of the pco- 7 
utt of , i” 

Demoſt- ple ſtill retained their former good opinion of fu 

henes him, and not only acquitted him of all that had yo 

breed. been laid to his charge, bur reſtored him to the 4 

management of their affairs, and put them- 0¹ 

ſelves wholly under his care and guidance, to ra 

provide fur their future ſecurity. As a further E 

inſtance of their regard for him, they pitched ye 

ppon him as the moſt proper perſon. to ſpeak lif 

the funeral oration upon the interment of the ar 

lain. Nothing could be a ſtronger mark of th 

their approbation of his ſervices, than the ap- 2 

pointing him, who had adviſcd the war, to on 

celebrate the memory of thoſe who were killed BY 

in it. And it is mentioned to the honour of 8 

the people likewiſe, that, contrary to their uſual 15 

Practice, they had diſtinguiſhed ſo rightly in the Fr 

preſent caſe of Demoſthenes, and judged of him an 

according to the zeal and intention of his ſer- #2 

vice, and not according to the ſucceſs, lic 

— 79 This defeat was attributed chiefly to the ill 7 


death, conduct of the Generals, Lyficles and Chares; 


the former whereof the Athenians put to death, of 
at 
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at the inſtance of Lycurgus, who had great cre- 
dit and influence with the people, but was a 
ſevere judge, and a moſt bitter accuſer. You, 
Lyſicles, ſaid he, was General of the army; 4 
thouſand citizens are flain, two thouſand taken pri- 
ſoners; a trophy has been eretied to the diſhonour 
of this city, and all Greece is enſlaved: You had 
the command when all theſe things happened; and 
yet you dare to live, and view the light of the 
ſun, and bluſh not to appear publicly in the forum 
you, Lyſicles, who are born the monument of your 
country's ſhame. This Lycurgus was one of the 2 
orators of the firſt rank, and free from the gene- A =_— 
ral corruption which then reigned among them. tor. 
He managed the public treaſure for twelve 
years with great uprightneſs, and had all his 
life long the reputation of a man of honour 
and virtue, He encreaſed the ſhipping, ſupplied 
the arſenal, drove the bad men out of the city, 
and framed ſeveral good laws. He kept an 
exact regiſter of every thing he did during his 
adminiſtration ; and when that was expired, he 
cauſed it to be fixed up to a pillar, that every 
body might be at liberty to inſpect it, and to 
cenſure his conduct. He carried this point ſo 
far, that, in his laſt ſickneſs, he ordered himſelf 
to be carried to the ſenate-houle, to give a pub- 
lic account of all his actions; and after he had 
refuted one who had accuſed him there, he went 
home and died. Notwithſtanding the auſterity 
of his temper, he was a great encourager of the 
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( 
ſtage; which, though it had been carried to an F 
excels that was manifeſtly hurtful to the public, , 
he ſtill looked upon as the beſt ſchool to inſtruct þ 
and poliſh the minds of the people: And to © 
this end, he kept up a ſpirit of emulation among fl 
the writers of tragedy, and erected the ſtatues of A 
Aſchylus, Sopbocles, and Euripides. He left three n 
ſons, who were unworthy of him, and behaved t] 
ſo ill, that they were all put in priſon ; but De- li 
moſthenes, out of regard to the memory of their a 
father, got them diſcharged. al 
Hud of It does not appear that Chares underwent any Fe 
Chares. proſecution for his ſhare in this action; though, * 
according to his general character, he deſerved 8 
it as much or more than his colleague. For he 01 
had no talents for command, and was very little 
different from a common ſoldier. Timotheus ſaid os 
of him, That inſtead of being à general, he «was ti 
fitter to carry the General's baggage. His perſon : 
indeed was of that robuſt kind of make; and it P 
was that which ſerved in ſome meaſure to recom- p 
mend him to the people : But he was more a D 
man of pleaſure than fatigue. In his military , 
expeditions, he was wont to carry with him a n 
band of muſic; and he defrayed the expence 
of it out of the ſoldiers pay. Notwithſtanding 
his want of abilities, he had a thorough good a 
opinion of himſelf, He was vain and poſitive, 4 
bold and boiſterous; a great undertaker, and uf 
always ready to warrant ſucceſs; but his per- " 
| 'formances ſeldom anſwered ; and hence it was, Fl 


that 
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that Chares's promiſes became a proverb. And 
yet as little as he was to be depended on, he had 
his partizans among the people, and among the 
orators, by whole means he got himſelf to be 
frequently employed, and others to be excluded 
who were more capable. As he had no true 
merit of his own, he could the leis bear it in 
thoſe who had : This was the grounds of his ma- 
licious charge againſt Iphicrates and Timotheus; 


and the manner in which it was carried on, has 


already been mentioned as a reproach to the 
common-wealth. In ſhort, he was a bad man 
as well as a bad officer, and did very little real 
ſervice or honour to his country, either at home 
or abroad. 


This year, being the laſt of the hundred and 
tenth Olympiad, died Timoleon. He had ſome 
time before loſt his fight, which he bore very 
patiently ; and the Hracuſtans, to alleviate his 
affliction, and to ſhew their reſpe& and gra- 
titude to him, went in great numbers to vilit 
him, and carried with them all the ſtrangers in 
thoſe parts, to entertain them with the fight of 
their great benefactor. Notwithſtanding his 
blindneſs, he continued to the laſt to give his 
attention to the public, When any matter of 
moment came before the aſſembly, he was con- 
ducted to the theatre in a fort of car, and was 
uſhered in with the joyful acclamations and bene- 
dictions of the people; and when he had deli- 
vered his opinion, they were always determined 
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by it. He was buried at the charge of the pub- 
lic, with great pomp, and with a general lamen- 
tation; and anniverſary games were inſtituted 
to do honour to his memory, That which en- 
deared him ſo much to the Sracuſians, belides 
the great things he had done for them, was his 
living and dying among them as their com- 
mon father, and as a native of Sicihy, without 
regard to the honours and applauſe that he 
might have received upon his return to Greece. 
But he was a wiſe and moderate man, as well as 
valiant and fortunate ; he knew where to ſtop, 
and how to enjoy the fruits of his conqueſts. 
There is hardly an inſtance of any other Grecian, 
who, after ſuch ſucceſs, went quietly to his grave, 


without expoſing himſelf further, ſo as to fall 


a ſacrifice either to his own ambition, or to the 
inſolence and ingratitude of his countrymen. 
Plutarch obſerves a remarkable difference be- 
tween the atchievements of Timoleon and thoſe of 
his contemporaries: That in thoſe of Timotheus, 
Ageſilaus, Pelopidas, and even of Epaminondas, 
who was the pattern that Timelcon copied after, 
there was a certain ſtiffneſs, labour and ſtrug- 
gling, which took off from the merit and luſtre 
of them; but that thoſe of Timeleon were like the 
poetry of Homer, and the painting of Nichoma- 
chus, which, beſides the ſtrength and beauty, 
that they had in common with others, were more 
free and eaſy, mote graceful and more maſterly. 
We can never too much admire and extol the 
1 eaſy 
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eaſy progreſs that he made with an handful of 
men in Sicily, by driving out the tyrants, diſ- 
perſing the numerous fleets and armies of the 
Carthaginians, and taking Syracuſe, one of the 
ſtrongeſt cities of the world, and which had fo 
long withſtood all the power of Athens, though 
it muſt be confeſſed, that it was not ſo well for- 
tified, nor ſo well defended now, as in the time 
of the Peloponn:;fian war. But though his actions 
were ſo generally applauded, it happened once, 
that two of the Hracuſians, who were popular 
ſpeakers, brought a charge againſt him for ſome 
part of his conduct as General; and one of them 
demanded, that he ſhould give ſecurity for his 
appearance ; which the people were highly of- 
fended at, as thinking that, in his caſe, the or- 
dinary forms of Fuftice ought to be diſpenſed 
with. But he would not ſuffer himſelf to be 
exempted from a due obſervance of the laws, 
which he had taken ſo much pains to enforce 
againſt others. However, when the matter 
came to be heard, he treated it as a piece of 
2 z and inſtead of going about to refute 

„ he only thanked the gods that they had 
en his requeſt; for that he had lived to ſee 
the Syracuſians now at liberty to ſay whatever 
they thought fit. He left them in full poſſeſſion 
of the liberty both of ſpeaking and acting; and 
they enjoyed it about twenty years, until the ill 
ule they made of it gave riſe to the tyranny of 
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Agathocles, who brought them again into their 
former condition. 5 

The battle of Cheronta was ſo deciſive, - that 
from thence we may date the downfal of the 
liberties of Greece. For though Philip did not 
purſue his advantage ſo far as might naturally 
have been expected; yet the terror of his arms 
kept the whole country in awe, and paved the 
way to its more entire ſubjection. The point 


which he had in view, and which he had long 


formed in his thoughts, was an expedition againſt 
Perſia: And as this was not cafily to be car- 
ried on without the aſſiſtance of the Grecians, he 
engaged them under a pretence of revenging 
the wrongs they had received from the Barba- 
rians, to join with him in it, and got himſelf 


to be declared their Captain General; which 


was a principal motive with him in this under- 
taking. 
But whilſt he was making the neceſſary pre- 


parations for this war, he was diverted from 
it by the affairs of his family. He ſuffered 


great uneaſineſs with his wife Olympias, who was 


of a turbulent, jealous, and revengeful tem- 
per, and had alſo given him ſtrong ſuſpicions 
of her chaſtity; inſomuch that, though there 
was no formal proof againſt her, he made it a 
pretence to divorce her, and married Cleopatra, 
a very beautiful young woman, and niece to 


Attalus, one of his principal officers, Attalus 
5 4 Was 
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was tranſported with the honour done. to. his 
family, and being heated with wine at the 
marriage feaſt, ſaid publicly, The Macedonians 
ought now to invoke the gods, that the new Queen 
might bring Philip a lawful ſucceſſor. Alexander, 
who was before diſguſted at the treatment his 
mother had met with, was now more thoroughly 
provoked at that which ſo nearly concerned him- 
ſelf. Nhat! ſaid he, Do you then take me for a 
baſtar/? And in a rage threw his cup at him 
which Attalus returned. Philip, who fat at an- 
other table, was ſo incenſed at what had paſſed 
that he drew his ſword, and run at his ſon, as 
the diſturber of the feaſt ; but being lame, -he 
fell down, and gave the company time to inter- 
poſe. But Alexander was not to be pacilicd 
they had much ado to keep him from deſtroying 
himſelf. He was fo far from ſubmitting him- 
ſelf to his father, that he rallied him upon his fall. 
In troth, ſaid he, the Macedonians are mighty 
well fitted with a General to conduct them out of 
Europe into Aſia, who is not able to go from one 
table to another without danger of breaking his neck. 
With this ſarcaſm he quitted the room, and re- 
tired to //lyrium, having firſt carried his mother 
to Epirus. But this affair was afterwards made 
up by means of Demaratus, a Corinthian, who 
being in great credit and confidence with Philip, 
made him ſenſible that he had gone too far in his 


reſentment againſt his ſon, and thereupon was 
ſent to bring him back. 


Philip, 
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Philip, ſoon after this accident, met with an- 
other of the ſame kind, which proved more fatal 
to him. This happened upon the marriage of 
his daughter Cleopatra with Alexander King of 
Epirus, and brother of Olympias. Philip, to add 
to the ſolemnity of the nuptials, and to do 
himſelf honour upon his intended expedition, 
which he had ſtill very much at heart, made 
a moſt magnificent entertainment, and invit- 
ed all the moſt conſiderable men of Greece, tak- 
ing this opportunity to teſtify his gratitude 


for their having choſen him their General. 


The ſeveral cities from whence they came 
were not wariting on their part to compliment 
him on the occaſion, and to flatter his vanity : 
They vied with one another in ſending him 
crowns of gold; and Athens was not leſs zea- 
tous and devoted to him than the reſt. The 
next day after the feaſt, there were public 
ſhews to be exhibited, and Philip went in great 


pomp to aſſiſt at them, being dreſſed in a white 


robe, and his nobles and guards attending 
him in the form of a proceſſion. There were 
carried before him twelve images of the gods, of 
exquiſite fine workmanſhip; and a thirteenth 
was added, which was more ſplendid than the 
reſt, and was to repreſent himſelf as one among 
the number of the deities. But in the height 
of the ſolemnity, amidſt the joyful acclama- 
tions of a numberleſs crowd of ſpectators from 
all parts, and juſt as his ſtatue entered the 

theatre, 
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theatre, the ceremony was interrupted by Pau- 
ſanias, a young Macedonian nobleman. He had 


| ſome time before been groſsly affronted by Atta- 


lus, who, after he had made him drunk, car- 
nally abuſed him, and then proſtituted him to 
others. Pauſanias made his complaint to the 
King, and demanded juſtice: But Philip did not 
care to hearken to an accuſation againſt the 
Queen's uncle. The young man renewed his 
ſuit, and was ſo importunate for redreſs, that at 
laſt Philip, to pacify him, gave him a commiſ- 
ſion of the firſt rank in his guards. Pauſanias did 
not look upon this as a ſatisfaction for the in- 
jury he had received; and though he ſtifled his 
revenge for ſome time, he took the preſent occa- 
ſion of executing it in the moſt public manner 
upon the perſon of the King. Philip had or- 
dered his guards, both before and behind, to 
keep at a proper diſtance from him, ſo as to 
leave him room enough to appear more con- 
ſpicuouſly to the people; and as he marched 
alone in that intermediate ſpace, Pauſanias 
made up to him, drew his dagger and ſtabbed 
him, and left him dead upon the ſpot, 

Pauſanias had horſes ready for his eſcape, 
and had like to have ſuccceded in it; but one 
of his feet being hampered in a vine, he was 
taken and cut to pieces. Olympras is ſaid to 
have provided the horſes for this purpoſe, and 
was looked upon not only as privy to the mur- 
der, but as the chief promoter of it, Neither was 

| Alexander 
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Alexander himſelf quite free from ſuſpicion, But 
his mother was ſo far from concealing the part 
ſhe had in it, that ſhe affected to make it public, 
and was only afraid leſt the proofs ſhould not 
appear ſtrong enough againſt her. The very 
night ſhe went to aſſiſt at the King's funeral, 
ſhe cauſed a crown of gold to be put upon the 
head of Pauſanias, whilſt he was hanging upon 
a croſs. Some days after ſhe buried him, and 
erected a tomb for him, and appointed an 


anniverſary-day to be kept in honour of his 
memory. She likewiſe conſecrated the dagger 
with which he committed the fact. Then ſhe 
turned her rage againſt Cleopatra, for whom 
ſhe had been divorced ; and having murdered 
her infant child at her breaſt, cauſed her to be 
hanged. From theſe and ſeveral other inſtances, 
which might be given of her cruelty and revenge, 
it may eaſily be believed, that ſhe was more than 
conſenting to the aſſaſſination of the King, and 
that ſhe made uſe of the reſentment of Pauſanias 
to ſatisfy her own. | K 

The news of Philip's death was a joyful 


ſurpriſe in Greece, and particularly in Athens, 


The man- 
ner in 
which the 
news of 
Philip's 
death was 
received at 


Athens. 


where the people crowned themſelves with gar- 


lands, and decreed a crown to Pauſanias. They 
ſacrificed to the gods for their deliverance, and 
ſung ſongs of triumph, as if Philip had been 
flain by them in battle. Bur this exceſs of joy 
did ill become them: It was looked upon as 
an ungenerous and unmanly inſult upon the 
| aſhes 
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aſhes of a murdered Prince, and of one whom 
they juſt before had revered, and crouched to 
in the moſt abject manner. Theſe immoderate 
tranſports were 'raiſed in them by Demoſthenes, 
who having the firſt intelligence of Philip's 
death, went into the aſſembly unuſually gay 
and chearful, with a chaplet on his head, 
and in a rich habit, though it were then but the 
ſeventh day after the death of his daughter. 


333 


From this circumſtance Plutarch, at the ſame . 


time that he condemns the behaviour of the 
Athenians in general upon this occaſion, takes 
an handle to juſtify Demoſthenes, and extols him 
as a patriot, for not ſuffering his domeſtick 
afflictions to interfere with the good fortune of 
the common- wealth. But he certainly might 
have acted the part of a good citizen with more 
decency and compoſure, and more to the honour 
of himſelf and his country. 


This accident happened to Philip in the 
forty-ſeventh year of his age, and the twenty- 
fifth of his reign; during which time he was 
conſtantly in action, until by degrees he changed 
the whole face of affairs, both in Greece and 
Macedonia. The ſteps by which he advanced 
were firm and ſure, but withal {o flow and im- 
preceptible, that he ſeemed to have no great 
ſhare of ambition; and yet in reality nobody 
had more; but nobody had it ſo much under 


command, nor knew ſo well how to diſguiſe it. 


It 
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It was varniſhed over, as his actions in general 


were, with falſe colours ; it had the appearance 
of juſtice and humanity, and beneficence to man- 
kind, in protecting the innocent, redreſſing the 
injured, and extirpating tyranny: But his acts 
of this kind were only plauſible methods of ad- 
vancing his own grandeur and authority, and of 
ſubverting the public liberty, under a pretence 
of defending it. 

He was admirably well qualified for the part 


he aed. For he had an equal mixture of 


fire and phlegm, which ſerved to correct 


each other: The firſt put him upon forming 


great deſigns, and the latter conducted him 
in the execution of them; ſo that his ſucceſs 
was owing chiefly to this due temperament, 
which made him cautious without fear, and 
bold without raſhneſs. When he had taken his 
point, he kept it always in view, and con- 


cealed it from every body elſe. For he truſted 


no body further than was neceſſary ; he had 
favourites, but no confidents. He was his own 
miniſter, his own General, and his own Trea- 


ſurer; and as he had all the capacity, vigi- 


lance, and activity, which theſe ſeveral offi- 
ces required, he was entirely maſter of his own 


ſchemes, and of the execution of them. Which 


Demoſthenes takes notice of as a particular ad- 
vantage that he had over the Athenians, by be- 
ing fo ſecret in his deliberations, and ſo uncon- 
trolled in his actions. And the caſe was much 


the 
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the ſame in the other republicks, where mat- 
ters of the moſt ſecret importance were can- 
vaſſed and debated in their popular aſſemblies, 
the reſolutions taken upon thoſe debates were 
made .public, and the hands of thoſe who 
were to execute them, were tied up; and by 
theſe means they generally loſt their effect, 
eſpecially with regard to Philip, who knew fo 
well the conſtitution of Greece, and the uſe that 
was to be made of ſuch a method of proceed- 
ing. 

He looked upon all means of attaining his 
ends to be juſtifiable; and he had expedients 
of all kinds, and for all occaſions, He knew 
all the different ways that were to lead him to 


his mark; bur he generally choſe that which was | 


moſt dark and intricate, and out of the common 
road. He loved feints and ſtratagems for the 
pleafure of deceiving; and he valued himſelf 
leſs upon the ſucceſs of a battle, than of a ne- 
gociation : For which reaſon he ſeldom employed 
force, until his artifices failed him. And yet 
when he found himſelf obliged to have recourſe 
.to arms, no body behaved with more bravery 
and intrepidity, nor with better conduct. 
Plutarch therefore bears too hard upon him, 
when ſpeaking of him by way of compariſon 
with Epaminondas, he ſays, He had none of 
the principal virtues of that great man, and, 
among his other defects, mentions his want of 
courage. But there does not appear to be the 


leaſt 
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leaſt foundation for this charge; and it has 
been refuted by his greateſt enemy, Demoſthenes, 
who deſcribes him with his eye out, his collar- 
bone broke, his hand and his leg maimed; and 
then adds, That he had ſeen this Philip thus 
wounded from head to foot, ſtill ready to throw 
himſelf into the midſt of dangers, and to ſacri- 
fice the reſt of his body in the further purſuit 
of glory. 

He infuſed the ſame ſpirit into his ſoldiers, 
who were ſo animated by his example, and 
ſo inured to action, that he could always de- 
pend on them. He had alſo a way of gain- 
ing their affections: He would call them his 
comrades, and treat them otherwiſe with great 
familiarity; and he did it in ſuch a manner, 
as neither to leſſen his authority, nor relax the 
diſcipline. They were grown ſo hardy and ex- 
pert under him, that the Macedonian troops 
were reckoned at this time almoſt as much fu- 
perior to the Grecians, as the Grecians were to 
the Perſians. Theſe were the men whom Clytus 
afterwards reproached Alexander with, when he 
told him, 1t was his father's troops, by which 
be had conquered. Alexander was too ſenſible of 


the truth of it; and it coſt the old man his 


lite. 
It Philip had been equal in other reſpects to 


what he was in the field, he had made a glo- 
rious figure: But his tricks and ſubterfuges, 


and deep diſſunulation, his groſs bribery, trea- 


chery 
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chery and breach of faith, which make up the 
main of his character, have caſt ſuch a ſhade 
over his real good qualities, that they are hardly 
to be diſtinguiſhed, and have given occaſion to 
call even his military virtues in queſtion. But 
in that reſpe& he was undoubtedly ſuperior to 
all the captains of his time: And he had other- 
wile great talents, He had a fine underſtand- 
ing, with a ſtrong and clear judgment; great 
prudence and foreſight; great varicty of learn- 
ing and other acquired knowledge. He ſpoke 
and wrote with great eaſe, propriety and dig- 
nity, but with too much art and ſubtilty: For 
there was deſign and inſincerity in every thing 
he ſaid, whether he were in jeſt, or in earneſt, 
He always promiſed more than he intended to 
perform; and he had as little regard to his oath 
as to his promiſe. To this purpoſe he had a 
ſaying, That children were to be cheated with 
play-things, and men with oaths. And yet not- 


withſtanding this impious maxim of his, he 


made a ereat ſhew of religion ; and it was that 
which gained him his firſt footing in Greece 
in the Phocitan war. Among his other arts 


of hypocriſy, by which he impoſed upon the 


world, we may reckon that of his being at- 
tended every morning by a ſervant, to put 
him in mind of his mortality. His friendſhips 
were governed wholly by his intereſt : They 
were only mercenary engagements, that he had 
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entered into with bad men, and for bad ends 
and when they had ſerved his purpoſe, he had 
done with them. This was the caſe of moſt of 


his agents who ſold their country to him ; he 


paid them their price, and then diſcarded them; 
for he loved the treaſon, but not the traitor : 
Of which there was a memorable inſtance in 
his treatment of the two magiſtrates, who be- 
trayed Olynthus to him. When they found them- 
ſelves univerſally ſcouted and contemned for that 
act of treachery, and even by the common ſol- 
diers in his own army, they applied to him for 
protection and redre{s; but he gave them a very 
ſhort anſwer, and a very cutting one; O] ſaid 
he, Jou muſt not mind what ſuch blunt fellows 
ſay, who call every thing by its own name. He 
had a particular faculty of ſetting two friends 
at variance, and by that means of getting 


into their confidence. And this was his main. 


artifice in the carrying on his deſigns againſt 
Greece, by ſowing jealouſies, fomenting quar- 


rels, and playing one ſtate againſt another; and 


when he had, by theſe methods, broke into 


their alliances, and ſeparated their intereſts, the 
remaining part was not difficult, His hardeſt 
talk was with the Athenians, with whom he was 
continually either fighting, or treating: And 
though they had, until his time, the reputation 
of a more refin:d wit than their neighbours, 
and more ſagacity, penetration and attention 


to 
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to their intereſts; yet he found means to amuſe 
and confound them, to delude and infatuate 
them, to corrupt and divide them. 

He was not ſo taken up in the purſuit of 
his ambition, but that he found time for his 
pleaſures, wherein he indulged himſelf in a very 
diſſolute and licentious manner; and in this part 
of his life, he acted openly, and without re- 
ſerve. He loved riot and drunkenneſs, and 
intemperance of all kinds, and encouraged them 
ſo much in others, that he was ſurrounded with 
a ſet of lewd paraſites and debauchees, players, 


buffoons and pantomimes, who engroſſed all 


his favours, and ſhared all his bounty; but 
amidſt theſe exceſſes, he had, or affected to 
have, ſome ſenſe of ſhame; ſo that when he 
had committed any acts of violence or in- 
juſtice, he would eaſily bear reproof, and often 
repair the injury. There was a woman who 
put herſelf in his way, after he had been fitting 
long at table, and demanded juſtice of him. 
He heard her caſe, and determined againſt 
her. Then, ſaid ſhe, I will appeal. What? 
From your King? ſaid Philip. And who is it you 
would appeal to? To Philip, when he is ſober, 
ſhe replied. Whereupon he examined rhe 
affair over again, finding he had given a 
wrong judgment, and made a new one in her fa- 
vour. Another woman had long ſolicited an 


audience of him upon a like occaſion ; and be- 
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ing put off from time to time, with a pretence 
that he was not at lcifure, ſhe could bear no 
longer, but ſaid to him, If you have not time 
to do me juſtice, ceaſe to be King. He was 1a 
far from reſenting her manner of reproaching 
him, that he immediately redreſſed her griev- 
ance; and from thence forwards he became more 
exact in giving audience to his ſubjects. There 
was another inſtance of a good ſort of man, 
whom he was adviſed to baniſh, for having 
ſpoken ill of him; No, ſaid Philip, Let me con- 
ider firſt, whether I have not given him occaſion for 
it. And being afterwards informed, that he had 
never given him any mark of his favour, and 
that he was in bad circumſtances, he reheved 
him. When the man had taſted of his bounty, 
he changed his note, and ſpoke as much in his 
praile : Which gave occaſion to Phi//p to make 
another reflection, That Kings have it in their 
own power to be beloved or hated. He has 
given ſeveral other proofs of his ſwallowing inju- 
ries, as Longinus calls it; and ſome remarkable 
inſtances of his clemency and forbearance have 
been already mentioned in the recital of his 
actions. 

Thus by a mixture of ſome good qualities, 
with a great many bad ones, he accompliſhed 
his ends, ſo far at leaſt, that he had thoroughly 
opened the way to the deſtruction of the liber- 
ties of Greece, and laid the foundation of all his 
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ſon's glory. And if the actions of each of them 
be duly weighed, it will be found, that Phzlip's 
part was the more difficult of the two. For it 
was certainly eaſter to conquer Aſia with the 
aſſiſtance of the Grecians, than to break the 
power of the Grecians, who had fo often beat 
the Afraticks. Wherefore we may venture to pro- 
nounce, That though Alexander was the greater 
conqueror, Philip was the greater man, How- 
ever, they were both formed for the taſk tney 
undertook. If Philip had lived to paſs over 
into Aſia, his artful and deliberate valour would 
not, in all likelihood, have had ſo good 
an effect there as the heroick ardour and 
impetuoſity of his fon, which bore down 
every thing that oppoſed him, and which 
carried him on with ſuch rapidity through 
the whole body of the Perſian empire. 
But however Philip might have luccecded in 
that expedition, it ſeems pretty extraordinary, 
that he ſhould think of entering upon it, 
before he had made a more entire conqueſt 
of Greece, which was certainly his original 
plan, and the point in which all his other 
views centered: And his ſucceſs at Cherorta 
had given him the faireſt proſpect he ever 
had of ſubduing the whole country. Ir had 
put the Athenians and the Thebens fo far in 
his power, that they were expecting every 
hour to have his yoke impoſed on them. 
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As to the Spartans, though they had avoided 
entering into the quarrel, it is hardly to be ſup- 
poſed they would tamely have ſubmitted to him. 
After the battle, he wrote them an haughty 
letter, to try how they would reliſh his autho- 
rity : But in anſwer to it, their King Archidamus, 
the ſon of Ageſilaus, ſent him word, That if he 
meaſured his ſhadow, he would find it no bigger 
after his viftory than it was before. The anſwer 
they ſent him to another letter of the ſame kind, 
was, Dionyſius to Corinth, However, they were 
not in a condition fingly to make head againſt 
him; and the other ſubordinate ſtates were ſo 
weak and diſunited, and withal ſo indolent and 
remiſs, that there was no immediate appearance 
of forming any conſiderable league againſt 
him. But whether he thought the Grecians were 
ſtill too formidable for him, to act in open de- 
flance of them; and that his ſhew of mode- 
ration and humanity, and his arts of inſinua- 
tion were eaſier and ſafer methods of gaining 
further ground upon them; or whether he 
really contented himſelf with the having hum- 
bled them, and with the honour of preſiding 
in their great council, and of leading them 
forth to battle under the title of their General, 
it is certain, that he did not purſue his firſt 
ſcheme of conqueſt againſt them, nor make 
uſe of the advantages that he had then in his 
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to recover their former liberty, if they had 
had any remains of their former ſpirit : But 
that was ſo broken and decayed, that they be- 
came an eaſy prey to his ſucceſſors, 
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A. 


BAS, the ſon of Lynceus, I. 25. 
Abas, that built Phacis, ibid. 
Abracomas, a Perſian general, II. 26. 
Academick Sect, Plato was the founder of it, II. 259. 
Acamas, the ſon of Theſeus, was at the ſiege of Troy, I. 
153. 
2 the only people of note that did not unite 
with the Greeks againſt Troy, I. 47. 
Acaſtus, Archon of Athens, I. 156. 
Achet, the Greeks ſo called, I. 3. When they removed, 


2 the Agyptians ſaid he was ſlain by Hector, I. 40. 
He took twenty-three towns, 49. Why he declined 
the war, 50. He killed Hector, 52. Slain by Paris 
by treachery, 101d. 

Acropolis, the citadel of Athens, I. 132. 

Acriſcus, the father of Danae, I. 26. 

Adimantus, his ſpeech to Themiftecles, I. 244. 

Adraſius, ſaid to be the firſt King of Sicyon, I. 14. 

Adultery, allowed at Sparta, I. 83. 

Faces, fon of Syloſon, expelled Samos, I. 197. 

Acacus, his ſon went with Theſeus to Colchos, I. 35. 

Melis, King of Colebos, I. 36. 

Ageus, ſucceeded his father Pandion the ſecond King of 

Athens, I. 144. Was the father of Theſeus by Æthra 

daughter of Pitibeus, 145. His death, 147. The 
Arvean lea io called from him, ibid. 


Ægialea, 
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Aigialea, part of Peloponneſus ſo called from Ægialeus, I. 14. 

Agialeus, firſt King of Sicyon, I. 14. 

Agimius, King of the Dores, I. 38. 

Aginetans, their war with Athens, I. 220. 

Agiſibus, murdered Agamemnon, I. 56. 

Aginetes, infeſted the coaſt of Attica, II. 8 . 

A gypt, —planted colonies in Greece, and inſtructed them in 
arts and myſteries, I. 2, 12. Arts and religious rites 
owing to them, 22. 

Agyptian Iſis, I. 141. | 

Egyptian Prieſt, his account of the deſtruction of Troy, 
1. 40. 

Kenviions, fancied themſelves the firſt race of mankind, 
I. 1. Their learning, 187, Attacked by the Perſians, 
II. 112, 113. 

Agyptus and Danaus, their ſtory, I. 24. 

AEneas, derives his pedigree from Afſaracus, the ſon of 
Tros, I. 42. Suſpected of betraying Troy, 54. He 
ſettled in Itahy, 55. 

Holes, or Elis, the ſame with Eliſha, I. 4. 

Afpytus, I. 99, 104. 

Era, of the Argives, I. 21. 

Aerope, taken in adultery, I. 38. 

Aſchines, an Athenian in the intereſt of Philip, II. 263. 
Spent the remainder of his life in a voluntary exile, 
265. Promoted Philip's intereſt, 310. 

M ſchylus, the founder of tragedy, I. 382. Exceeded in 
tragedy by Saphocles, 444. | 

Aithra, the daughter of Pilibeus, and mother of Theſeus 
by Ageus, I. 145. ? 

Agamemnon, the adopted ſon of Atreus, I. 38. He was 
choſen general of the Greets againſt Troy, 39. By 
whom murdered, 56, 

Agathocles, his tyranny, II. 328. 

Agelas, ſucceeded In, in Corinth, I. 113. 

Agelas, the ſecond, ſucceeded Bacchis, I. 114. 

Agemon, King of Corinth, was ſucceeded by Alexander, 
who was killed by Tele/tes, I. 114. 

Agenor, father of Cadmus, I. 121. 

Ageſilaus, ſucceeded Dory//us King of Sparta, I. 69. 

Succeeded Agi King of Sparta, II. 64. Sent with 

an army into A, 65. His ſucceſs, ibid. Recal- 

led, 74, 75. His ſucceſs, 77. His victories, 79: 


He reduced the Phliafians, 98. Declared war againſt 
Thebes, 121. Made inroads into Arcadia, 131. His 
policy, 139, 145. Defended Sparta, 179. Cenſured 
for objecting to the peace, 196. His tranſactions in 
Egypt, ibid. 197, 198. His death and character, 
199, —— 204. | . 
Asgeſibolis, King of Sparta, II. 76. Sent to throw down 
the walls of the Mantineans, 92. Died of a fever, g8. 
Agias, a Grecian general, II. 34. Beheaded, 35. His 
character, 38, He was an Arcadian, ibid. 
Agis, ſucceeded his father Eurifthenes in Sparta, I. 67. 
A ſaying of his, 88. 
Avis, fon of Archidamus, his deſcent on Attica, I. 363. 
His victory over the Argives, 395. 
Agis, King of Sparta, entered the Elian territories with 
fire and ſword, II. 63. His death, 64. | 
Aidoneus, or Pluto, King of the Maoloſſi, killed Pirithous, 
and impriſoned Theſeus, but releaſed him on the requeſt 
of Hercules, 1. 151. 
Aimneſtus, a Spartan, killed Mardonius, I. 262. 
Alcæus, the ſon of Perſeus, rather of Amphitryon, I. 33. 
His character, I. 170. He admired Sappho, ibid. 
Alcamenes, King of Sparta, ſucceeded Telecles, I. 92. 
Alcibiades, what he ſaid to Pericles, I. 327. His riſe and 
character, 388, 389. His ſtratagem to oppoſe the peace, 
392. Declared General, 393, 400. Accuſed of 
breaking the image of Mercury, 401. Sent for to take his 
trial, 402. He fled to Sparta, 403. Suſpected, 424. 
Flies to Tiſſaphernes, ibid. His advice to Tifaphernes, 
425. Recalled to Athens, 427. Seized by Tiſſaphernes, 
430. Makes his eſcape, 431. He worſted Pharnaba- 
zus, ibid. He returns to Athens, 433. His ſucceſs, 
435. In diſgrace, 4.37. 
Alcibiades, orders given to diſpatch him, II. 10. The 
houſe where he was, ſet on fire, and killed as he at- 
tempted to eſcape, 11. His character, 11.— 14. 
Alemæon, the fon of Amphagaus, I. 128. The laſt per- 
petual archon, wy | 
Alcmena, mother of Hercules, I. 34. a 
Alexander, fon of Amyntas, by a ſtratagem deſtroyed the 
meſſengers of Megabyzus, I. 210. | +48 
Alexander of Phereo, killed his uncle Polyphron, II. 137. 
Seized and impriſoned Pelopidas and Iſmenias, 153. 
' Murdered 
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Murdered by his wife and his brothers for his tyranny, 
174. An account of his cruelties, ibid. 

Alexander the Great, when born, II. 231. Reſcued his 
father in a battle, 308. Commanded the left wing in 
his father Philip's army, 317. What he ſaid to his 
father, 329. 

Alexander, King of Epirus married the daughter of Philip, 


O. 

thts King of Corinth, ſucceeded by Ixion, I. 113. 

Aleſium, part of Peloponneſus ſo called, I. 4. 

Amazonian war, I. 150, 151. 

Amneſty, a general act of, on the expulſion of the thirty 
tyrants, I. 374 | 

Amne/ly, a general one, II. 21. 

Amphiaraus, conducted the Theban war, I. 126. He was 
father of Alcmenm, 128. 

Amphicrates, King of Samos, I. 195. 

Amphiftion, the fon of Deucalion expelled Cranaus from 
Athens, I. 137. And was expelled by Ericthonius, 139. 

Amphictyous, their deciſion of a quarrel between the Spartans 
and Argives, I. 100. 

Amphitty-ms, or national council, I. 138. 

Ampbictyons, or ſtates general of Greece, II. 232. Declare 
war againſt the Phoctons, 233. Their decree, 268, 
269. | 

 Amphion, built the walls of Thebes, I. 123. 

Amphipolis, which had been taken by the Spartans, refuſed 
to be aſſigned back to the Athenians, I. 385. 

Amphitryon, the ſon of Alcæus, I. 33. Father of Hercules, 


4. 
NN ſucceeded his father Lacedæmon, I. 63. 
Amyntas, King of Macedonia ſubmitted to Perſia, I. 209, 
The name of ſeveral Kings of Macedon, II. 209. 
Amyntas, the ſecond, father of Philip, and huſband of 
Euridice, II. 210. What children he had, id. 
Amyrtæus, I. 306. 
Anacharſis, what he ſaid to Salon, I. 176. 
Anacrein, the poet, ſome account of him, I. 226. His 
death, 227. 
Anaxagoras, ſucceeded his father Megapenthes at Argos, I. 32. 
Called the Mind, by way of eminence, 292. 
Anaxander, King of Sparta when the ſecond Meſſenian 
war broke out, I. 104. 
Anaxilius, 
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Anaxibius, Admiral of the Spartans, II. 48. Killed, 88. 

Anaxidamus, King of Sparta when the ſecond Meſſenian 
war broke out, I. 14. 

Anaxilas, Prince of Rhegium, invited the Meſſenians to ſettle 
with him, I. 109. 

Anaximander, a diſciple of Thales, I. 188. Founder of 

the /onic ſect, ibid. 

Anaximenes, a diſciple of Thales, I. 188. 

Anchimelius, a Spartan commander, ſlain, I. 199. 

Androcles of Athens, murdered, I. 426. | 

Androgeos, the fon of Minos, I. 146. 

Andromeda, her ſtory, I. 30. 

Andromachus, Governor of Tauramenium, Il. 279. 

Andronicus, a comedian, Il. 243. 

Antalcidas, the Spartan, employed to treat with the Per- 
fans about peace, II. 82. Makes a peace with them, 
9o. His character, 91. Starved himſelf to death, 
92. The peace renewed, 111. His reflexion on Age- 
ſilaus, 119. 

Antenor, was for delivering up Helen, I. 48. Suſpected 
of betraying Troy, 54. Built Padua, 55 

Aulicrates, a Spartan, rewarded for killing Epaminondas, 
Il. 185. 

Antimachus, wrote on the Theban war, I. 126. 

Antiochus, Vice-admiral to Alcibiades, defeated, I. 436. 

Antiope, the mother of Amphion and Zethus, 1. 123. 

Antiope, an Amazon, the wife of Theſeus, I. 151. The 
ſame with Hippolita, ibid. | 

Antipater, what he ſaid of Demades, II. 252. What he 
ſaid of Phocion and Demades, 302. 

Antiphon, his character, I. 426. 

Anupetas, a Spartan commander, II. y. 

Anytus, one of the accuſers of Socrates, II. 54. His pro- 

poſal to Socrates, 57. 

Apollo, his prieſts, governed Sicyon, I. 17. 

Apollo, at Delphi, II. 309. 

Aphidas, King of Athens, ſon of Oxyntes, murdered by his 

| _ baſtard brother, I. 154. 

Apia, part of Peloponneſus, ſo called from Apis, I. 14. 

rs, Epaphus, or Epopeus, a King of Sicyon, I. 14. Three 
Kings of that name, 19. The King of Argss, killed 
tor tyranny, 20. | 

| Arcadia, 
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Arcadia, firſt inhabited by the Pelaſgi, I. 5. 

Arcadia, commotions there, II. 133. They renew the 
war, 147. Make a league with the Athenians, 161. 
Defeated, 164. Diviſions among them, 175. 

Archelaus, King of Sparta, I. 69. 

Archeſtratus, committed for propoſing to make a peace with 
Sparta, on their own terms, I. 442. 

Archias, planted a colony in Syracuſe, I. 115. Joined in 
commiſſ.on with Leontidas, II. 96. Killed, 101. 

Archidamu., King of Sparta, diſſuaded them from making 
war with Athens, I. 324. Was General in the Pelo- 
ponneſian war, 334. He entered Attica, 336. He again 
invaded Athens, 340. Beſieged Piatæa, 344. He was 
father of Agis, 363. 

Archidamus, fon of Ageſilaus, II. 105. Had the command 

of the army, 150. His victory, 151. His gallant be- 
haviour, 179. 

Archon, the office of, I. 136. 

Archons, perpetual of Athens, when firſt inſtituted, I. 155. 
Medon wis the firſt, zd. Twelve of his family ſuc- 
ceeded, 156. Decennial, Charops was the firſt, 163. 
Nine annually choſen, 164. Crean the firſt annual 
Archon, 166. Death to be taken drunk, 179. 

Arcopagus, a court of judicature at hens, foreign ſtates 
would appeal to them, I. 135. Their power, ibid. It 
continued to the tim? of Perzcles, 136. By him brought 
into contempt, 290. 

Argalus, ſucceeded his father Amyclas, in the kingdom of 
Lacedæmon, I. 63. 

Argeus, killed in battle, II. 217. 

Argi, or Argivi, the people of Argos, ſo called, I. 20. 

Argives, their confederacies, I. 386. Their league with 
Athens for ioo years, 393. Their war with the Epi- 
daurians, ib. They conclude a peace with Sparta, 396. 

Argonauts, their expedition, I. 35. 

Argos, thought to be the brother of Pelaſgus, I. 20. 

Argos, the ſecond, (if not firſt) kingdom for antiquity, 
its riches, fame and power, I. 20. The metropolis 
of Greece, 22. The reputed fall of it, 31. Divided 
between Melampus and Bios, 32. The kingdom again 
re-united, 57. A democracy, 61. | 

Arges, a edition there, II. 134. 

Argus, 
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Argus, the ſon of Niobe, the ſiſter of Apis, King of Argos, 
reigned ſeventy years, I. 20. 

Ariadne, daughter of Minos, fell in love with Theſeus, 
I. 147. 

4 Admiral of the Perſians, I. 248. Sunk, 249. 

Ariæus, one of Cynis's officers, II. 30, After the defeat 

he decamped, 32. 

Ariſtagoras, excited the Jonians to rebel, I. 211. And en- 
gaged the Athenians in the quarrel, 212. He ſurprized 
Sardis, ibid. Killed, 213. 

Ariſtarchus, betrayed Oenæ to the Bœstians, I. 430. 

Ariſiides, diſtinguiſhed himſelf at the battle of Marathon, 
I. 225. His advice and character, 246. Baniſhed, 
247. Recalled, ibid. His advice, 252. His ſpeech, 
259. He diſcovered a conſpiracy, 260. His character, 
273. A ſaying of his, 284. His death and character, 
285, 286, 287. The beſt man of his time, 289. 

Ariſtippus, II. 24. | 

Ariſtocrates, King of Arcadia, corrupted by the Spartans, 
and betrayed the Meſſenians, I. 106. Again betrayed 
them, 108, Stoned to death by his own ſubjects for 
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Ariſtodemus, father of Euryſtbenes and Procles, twins, I. 66. 

Sacrificed his daughter for the ſake of his country, 


He ſucceeded Euphaes at Maſſenia, 101. Killed 
himſelf, 102. 


Ariſtodemus, a Spartan General, II. 76. 

Ariſtomedes, ſucceeded Eudamus in Corinth, I. 114. 

Ariſtomenes, headed the Meſſenians in a revolt from Sparta, 
I. 103. His valour, 104, Routed the Spartans, but 
prevented from purſuing them by an apparition, 105. 
Taken priſoner, 106. His miraculous eſcape, 107. 
His exploits, id. 108. His death, 109. 

Ariſtophanes, a comic poet, I. 445, Wrote the play 
called The Clouds, II. 57. | 

Artabanus, his ſpeech to Aerxes, I. 230, 232. Made 
good, 253. | 

Artabazus, a Perfian commander, fled, I. 262. 

Artagerſes, a Perſian commander, killed by Cyrus, II. 29. 

Artapharnes, Viceroy of Lydia, I. 212. What he ſaid to 

 Miſtieus, 213. Miſlizus nailed him to a croſs, and 
ſent his head to Darius, 215. : 

Artaxerxes, King of Perſia, I. 3ot. 

Me | | Artaxerxes, 
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Artaxerxes, King of Perſia, II. 28, 29, The battle in 
which Cyrus was killed, 29, 30. He ſummoned the 
Greeks to ſurrender, 31, Ihen anſwer, ibid. 32. En- 
gaged 20,000 Greeks in his ſervice, againſt Zpgypt, 112. 
At war with Agypt, 117. Procured a peace among the 
Greets, 163. 

Artemiſia, Queen of Halicarnaſſus, I. 249. Her advice t 
Aerxes, 250. Her courage and ſtratagem, ibid. 

Artemiſium, the ſea- fight there, I. 242. 

Aſdrubal, a Carthaginian commander, II. 285. 

Aſiatick Greeks, I. 207. 

Aſratick cities revolt from Sparta, II. 81. 

Aſpaſia, the miſtreſs of Pericles, I. 315. 

Aſſaracus, one of the ſons of Tros, I. 42. 

Aſterius, counted the Saturn of the Cretans, I. 71, 

Ajier of Amphipalis, what he ſaid to Philip, and Philip's 
anſwer, II. 235. Executed by Philip, ibid. 

Ajiidamia, the daughter of Pelops, I. 33. 

Aſtrology improved by the Chaldæans, I. 186. 

Aſtronomy invented by the 4{/yrians, ibid. 

Ajtyochus, a Spartan Admiral, 1. 424. In danger of being 
killed in a mutiny, 428. Killed in a ſca-fight, 431. 
Aſylum, Thebes was one of thoſe that feared the Spartans, 

II. 132. 


* Athenians, ſaid they were produced at the ſame time with 


the ſun, I. 1. Why unmoleſted in their habitations, 
11. Why they retired to Marathon, 37, Jealous of 
the Spartans, 104. $0 called from Minerva, 132. 
Divided into four tribes, 133. Th ir religion, number 
of gods, and unknown gods, and number of people, 
123. Called Cecropia, 131, 137. Crane, ibid. At- 
tica, ibid, Aſſiſted the Platæaus, 197. Were aſſiſted 
by the Spartans, 199. They regained their liberty, 200. 
Tumults raiſed, and by whom, 202. Seek an alliance 
with Perſia, 205. Revenge themſelves on the Bæœo- 
tians and Chalcidians, 206. Engaged againſt the Per- 
ſians, 212, How they ſerved the Perſian meſſengers, 
218 At war with the Aginctes, 220. Taken by 
Aer xes, 243. Their reſolution to oppoſe the Perſians, 
250, 257. The number of their forces, and others, 
burned by Mardinius, 258. A conſpiracy to betray 
the country to the Per ſiaus, 259. Stormed the Perſian 
camp, 203. They took Sue, 267. Their expedition 

| into 
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into Agypt, 300. Defeated, 305. Allies in the Pele 

„ mr war, 333. Their fleet, 353- Why they aſ- 

ſifted other ſtates, 360, = Take Pylus, 364. 
Inclined to peace, 381. eace for fifty years, 382. 
Offenſive and defenſive league, 384. Object that the 
Spartans had broke it, 388. League with the Argives 
for 100 years, 393. Their behaviour to the Melians, 
397, 398. Declare war againſt Sicihh, 400. Much 
ſtraitened, 412. Routed at Sicily, 416. Government 
changed, 427. Worſted at ſea, 429. Government 
aboliſhed, ibid. Defeated at ſea, 436, 438. The 
put fix of their Admirals to death, 439. Beſieged, 
441. Surrendered, 443. 

Athenian neighbour, a proverb, I. 328. | 

Athenian empire, the fall of it, II. 2. Thirty tyrants 
there, ibid. Severely treated by them, 14. Routed, 
20. Their zeal and ſuperſtition, 55. Repent of con- 
demning Socrates, and condemn his accuſers, 58. En- 
gaged againſt Sparta, 70. Their allies, 76. LInclined 
to peace, 116. Shared the command equally with the 
Spartans, 147. Diflike their Ambaſſador's proceedings 
in Perſia, and put him to death, 159. Made a league 
with the Arcadians, 161. Agree to aſſiſt the Manti- 
neans, 177. Their indolence, 204. Make peace with 
Philip, 217. Make peace, 224. Prevented Philip's 
deſigns, 239. Treat of a peace with Philip, 262. 
Unite with Sparta, 297. A crown of gold decreed to 
them, 307. Alarmed at Ph:lip's ſeizing Elatea, 311. 
Their joy on the death of Philip, 332. 

Atheas. King of Scythia, defeated by Philip, II. 308. 
Atlas, the fon of Fapetus, his fkill in aſtronomy, I. 21. 
His daughters called Pleiades and Hyades, ibid. | 
Atreus, the ſon of Pelops, reigned with his brother Tees, 

his ſkill in aſtronomy, I. 38. 
Attalus, uncle of Cleopatra, Philly's ſecond wife, II. 329. 
Attick graces, II. 319. | | 
Attick Moſes, Plato ſo called, II. 258. 
Attica, a barren ſoil, I. 11. 
Aulis, a ſea- port where the Grec:ans met, I. 45. And 
embarked for Troy, 48. LINE: 
Auteſion, fon of Tiſamenus, King of Thebes, I. 128. 


Autamenes, killed Tele/tes, I. 114. 
B. Bacchis, 


F 


B. 


B Acchis, ſucceeded Prumncs in Corinth, and his ſucceſſors 
called Bacchide, I. 114. 

Bacchide, their luxury, I. 117. 

Bacchus, his hiſtory, I. 138, 139. 

Bacchylides, titled a crow in compariſon of Pindar, an 
Eagle, I. 331 

Balance of power, made a pretence for the war, I. 329. 

Battering-ram, when firſt invented, I. 54. 

Bellerophon, fled to Prætus King of Argos, whoſe wife 
$thenobea fell in love with him, T. 112. He conquered 
the Chimera, and ſucceeded to the kingdom of Lycia, 
ibid, 

Belus, the father of Ægyptus and Danaus, I. 24, 121. 

Bias, had part of the kingdom of Argos, I. 32. 

Beotians, jealous of the Spartans, II. 19. 

Boreas, a Thracian, his rape of Orithya, I. 143. 

Braſidas, a Spartan, relieved Methone, I. 337. And Me- 
gera, 371. Killed in battle, 378. His character, 378, 
379. What his mother ſaid on the news of his death, 
bid, 

Bubares, married the ſiſter of Alexander, fon of Amyntas, 
L 210. 

Buſineſs to-morrow, a proverb, II. 101. 

Buſtin, why Theramenes was ſo called, II. 9. | 
Butes, a Perſian governor, why he burned himſelf and 
his whole family, I. 275, 276. | 
Byzantium, beſieged by Philip, II. 303. The ſiege raifed, 

307. 


C. 
(CH, who they were, I. 71. 


Cadmean victory, a proverb, I. 127. 

Cadmus, invented fixteen of the Greek letters, I. 50. Firſt 
King of Thebes, 121. Son of Apenor, ibid. Sixteen 
letters of the Exec, alphabet aſcribed to him, 122. 
His death, he left the kingdom to his ſon Polydorus, 
ibid. | 

Callias, a rich citizen offered to marry his half-fiſter El- 

Deiinice to Cimon, I. 275, 321. : 

Vor. II. 1 Calipus 


ID 


Calipus of Syracuſe, killed Dian, and uſ urped the govern- 
ment, Il. 275. 


Calibius, commander of the guards, ſent to aſſiſt the thirty 
tyrants, by Lyſander, II. 6. 

. Callicratides ſucceeded Ly/ſander the Spartan admiral, I. 

437. Was ſunk in a ſea-fight, 438. 

Callicratidas, his character, II. 73. 

Callimachus, an Athenian commander, ſlain at the battle of 
Marathon, I. 224. | 

Calliſtratus, an Athenian orator, II. 242. 

Callythia, daughter of Peranthus, made pricſteſs of June, 
I. 20. 

Calydnean, an epithet applied to remote antiquity, I, 121. 

Calydnus, firſt King of Bæsotia, I. 120. 

Capaneus, killed in the Theban war, I. 127. 

Caranus, the firtt King of Macedonia, II. 208. 

Carduchi, a herce and warlike people in Pærſia, II. 41. 
Attacked the Greeks in their retreat, 42. 

Carians, made inroads into Greece, I. 4. 

Carthaginians, their deſigns on Syracuſe, II. 272, 285. 
Defeated, 286, 287. Their third attempt, 288. 

Caryate, a people of Arcadia, I. 19. 

Caſtor and Pollux, Argonauts, I. 35. 

Cecropia, the city and territory of Attica, fo called, I. 131. 

Cecrops, King of Attica, I. 16. Founder of Athens, 130. 
called Diphyes, 131. Introduced religion, 132. Taught 
the people navigation, introduced marriages, and erected 
the Areopagus, or court of judicature, 134. Deucalian's 
deluge in his time, 136. His death, 137. His fon 
Ereſicthon died before him, 741d. 

Cecrops, the ſecond ſon of Erefbens, I. 143. Built Rhzdes, 
144. 

Cheronea, the great battle fought there, II. 227. 

Cephiſodorus, killed by Leontides, II. 101. 

Chabrias, an Athenian commander, cleared the coaſt of the 
ginetans, II. 85. His ſucceſs, 106. Defeated the 
Spartan fleet, 107. Recalled from Agyßpt, 112. Re- 
pulſed the Bayztians, 148. Commanded the Athenian 
fleet, 221. Killed, and his character, 222. 

Chalybe, the ſtouteſt people of the Barbarians, II. 43. 

Chalcideus, a Spartan commander, killed, I. 424. 

Charilaus, or Charillus, nephew to Lycurgus, I. 69. Sur- 
prized and fled for ſanctuary, 73. Entered the . 
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of the Argives with fire and ſword, 91. Routed by the 
T egeans, ibid. 

Chares, an Athenian commander, II. 221. Sent with a 
fleet and aſſiſted Artabazus, 223. Accuſed, but ac- 
quitted, 224. Sent to aflilt the O.ynthians, 256. 

Chares's promiſes, a proverb, II. 325. 

Charon and Mellon killed the Spartan governor of Thebes, 
II. 101. 

Charops was the firſt decennial Archon, I. 163. 

Charybdis and Scylla, I. 36. 

Cheriſophus, the Spartan, joined Cyrus, II. 25. Led the 
van of the Greek army in their retreat, 40. Sent to 
the Spartan admiral to get ſhips for the Greeks that re- 
treated with Xenophon, 44, 46. The army divided, 47. 
Reunited, ibid. His death, ibid. J 

Cheronea, the battle there, II. 317. 

Cher ſicrates planted a colony in Corcyra, I. 115. 

Cherſoneſe ſubdued, I. 293. 

Cherſobleptes, ſon of Cotys, II. 290, 

Chimera, I. 112. | 

Chio the Philoſopher's letter about Xenophon, IT. 49. 

Chronological remark of Sir 1/aac Newton, I. 23, 

Cimon, fon of Miitiades, I. 229. His character, 273, 
275. He expelled the pirates, 276. His conqueſts, 
ibid. and 289, 290, 291, Peace concluded on his 
victories, 293. Accuſed, 294. Baniſhed, 298. Re- 
cailed, 305. His death, 306. His character, 307, 308, 

Cinadon, executed for trealon, II. 64. 

Cyſus, King of Argos, I. 60. 

Cleander, governor of Byzantium, Il. 48. 

Cleanor choſe general in the room of Agias, II. 40. 

Clearchus, the Spartan, II. 24. Joined Cyrus, 25. What 
he ſaid to Cyrus, 28. His anſwer to the Perſian he- 
ralds, 32. His reply to Tiffaphernes, 33, 34. Be- 
headed, 35. His character, 37. 

Cleombrotus King of Sparta, ſent againſt the Thebans, II. 
104. Was againſt the Theban war, 119. What he de- 
manded of the Thehans, 122. Killed in battle, 126. 

Cleombrotus commanded the land- forces againſt the Per- 
ans, I. 244. | 

Cleomenes, a Spartan commander, I. 199. Suffered to 
depart from Athens, 204. Corrupted the Pythia, 219, 
Why he killed himſelf, 26:4. 

| A a 2 Tleomenes, 
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Cleomenes, guardian to Pauſanias, entered Attica, I. 354. 

Cleon, for what he reproached Pericles, I. 336. His ſpeech, 
355- What he demanded of the Spartans, 365. He 
took Torone, 378. Killed in battle, ibid. His cha- 
racter, 379, 380, 381. 

Cleonymus, ſon of Sphodrias, II. 105. Killed in battle, 
126. 

Cleopatra, the ſecond wife of Philip, II. 328. Olympias 
murdered her infant child, and cauſed her to be hanged, 


2. 
. the daughter of Philip, her marriage, II. 330. 
Cleſon, one of the ſons of Lelex, I. 62. 

Cliſthenes, he introduced oſtraciſm, I. 203. Was the firſt 
example of his own law, ibid. Recalled, 204. 

Clouds, the name of a play, in which Socrates was attacked, 
II. 56. 

Chtes, with what he reproached Alexander, II. 336. 

Clytemneſtra, ſlain by her ſon Oreſtes, I. 56. 

Cnemus, a Spartan admiral, I. 342. 

Codrus, King of Athens, fon of Melanthus, ſacrificed him- 
ſelf for the good of his country, 1. 154. He was the 
laſt King of Athens, 155. And father of Medon the 
firſt Archon, ibid. : 


Conon, an Athenian admiral, defeated and loſt the whole 
fleet, I. 441. 

Conon, II. 66. His advice, 67, Inſtrumental in forming 
a confederacy againſt Sparta, 68, Beat the Spartan 
fleet, 78. His advice to Pharnabazus, 81. Rebuilds 
the walls of Athens, ibid, His death and character, 83, 
84, 85. | 

Conon, ſon of Timotheus, paid part of the fine laid on his 
father, II. 225. 

Corcyra, a great ſedition there, I. 360. Suppreſicd, 369. 

Corcyra, commotions there, II. 115. 

Corcyræans fight the Corinthians, I. 319. | 

Corinth, founded by Siſyphus, I. 111. So called from Co- 
rinthus, 113. Planted colonies, 115. The form ot 
government changed, and their averſion to monarchy, 
119. | 

Corinth, a maſſacre there, II. 79. | 

Corinthians, defeated by the Athenians, I. 302. 

Corinthians, jealous of the Spartans, II. 19. Obliged to 
withdraw their garriſon from Argos, 93. 


Coronea, 
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Coronea, a battle there, I, 310, 

Corybantes, who they were, I. 71, 

Cotys, father of Cherſobleptes, II. 290. b 

Cotys, King of Thrace, Ipbicrates married his daughter, II. 
229. 

Creſus, the grandeur and pomp of his court, and what 
Solon ſaid to him, I. 183. 

Cranaus, ſucceſſor to Cecrops, expelled by Amphictyen the 
ſon of Deucalion, I. 137. 

Cratinus, a comic Poet, I. . 

Creon, brother of Jocaſta, uſurped the kingdom of Thebes, 
I. 124. Again uſurped the kingdom, 127. 

Creon, the firſt annual Archon, I. 166. | 

Creſphontes, got Meſſenia by a ſtratagem, I. 96. 

82 the A. Fen, of the Greek iſles, I. 8. 

Criaſus, called alſo Peiraſus and Peranthus, the ſon of Ar- 

us, I. 20. 

o. the battle thete, II. 286. 

Critias, the worſt of the thirty tyrants, II. 6. He accuſed 
Theramenes, ibid. And got him condemned and exe- 
cuted, 7. dlain, 17. 

Crito, what Socrates ſaid to him, II. 58. 

Crotopus, King of Argos, ſon of Agenor, I. 22. Left Ar- 

gos, and built a city in Megaris, 23. 

Cryptia, or ſecret act, what it was, I. 84. 

Cunaxa, a battle fought there, II. 30. 

Curetes, the moſt ſkiltul of the Phænicians, I. 71. 

Cyclopes, II. 271. 

 Cynegirus, his courage at the battle of Marathon, I. 223. 

Cylon, his attempt on Athens, I. 167. 

Cynortas, fon of Amyclas, fucceeded his brother Argelas in 
Lacedemon, I. 63. 

Cyp/elus, ſon of Labda, uſurped the government of Corinth, 
. 116. Left the crown to his fon Periander, 117. 
Cyrus, affected with what Cræſus ſaid, ſet him at liberty, 

and contracted a friendſhip with him, I. 184. 

Cyrus, Prince of Perſia, 1. 4.30. 

Cyrus, makes preparations againſt his brother Artaxerxes, 
II. 11, 23. His levies and his pretences for it, 24. 
His forces, 24, 25. His march, ibid. His generous 
behaviour on the deſertion of two of his commanders, 
26. His ſpeech to the Grecian captains, 27. The 
battle, 29. Killed, 30. 

Cyripedia, a juſt picture of monarchy, II. 216. 
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Dh, King of Thebes, I. 129. 


Daemon of Socrates, II. 55. 
Danae, the daughter of Acri/;us, I. 26. Her ſtory, 30, 
Danaus and Agyptus, their ſtory, I. 24. 
Dardanus, the foundation of Trey aſcribed to him, he 


married Teucer's daughter, I. 41. And the Trojans called 
Dardani from him, 42. 


Dares, Phrygius, I. 40. 

Darius King of Perſia, on his death-bed, declared Ar- 
taxerxes his ſucceſſor, II. 23. 

Darius Hyſlaſpes, King of Perſia, his Scythian expedition, 
I. 208. Retired to Suſa, 210. His conqueſts, 216. 
Bent on the conqueſt of Greece, 217. Demanded earth 
and water of the Greek cities, 219. Sent an army 
againſt Greece, 221. His death, 229. 

Datis, a Mede, had the command of Darius's army, I. 


221. Defeated, 223. His ſons commanded NXerxes's 
horſe, 231. 


Decclean war, I. 411. 

Decemvirate, eſtabliſhed in ſeveral places by Jyſander, II. 
2, 64. See Ten. 

Deiphabus, had Helena after the death of Paris, I. 53. 

Deliverers of Greece, the Spartans ſo called, I. 365. 

Delium beſieged and taken, I. 376, 377. 

Demaclides, II. 101. 

Demaadts, an orator of Athens in the intereſt of Philip, II. 
250, 251. When Philip's priſoner for what he re- 

proached him, and was thereon ſet at liberty, 318. 

Demagogues inflamed the people, II. 226. 

Demaratus, a man of note of the Bacchide family, father 
of Aruns and Lucumion, I. 117. 

Demaratus, went over to the Perſians, I. 219. His an- 
ſwer to Xerxes, 238. What he ſaid to Xerxes, 241. 
Demaratus, a Corinthian, reconciles Philip to his fon Alex- 

ander, II. 329. 
Demacedes ſent by Darius to ſurvey Greece, I. 218. 
Democracy, I. 61. Reſtored at Athens, II. 21. 
Demophon, ſucceeded Thzias, King of Corinth, I. 112. 
 Demephon, Son of Theſeus, ſucceeded Meneſtheus King of 
Athens, was at the ſiege of Troy; in his return Phillis, 
Queen of Thrace, fell in love with him, I. 153. Fa- 


ther of Ozyntes, 154. Demeſthenes 
| emojinenes, 
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Demoſthenes, an Athenian admiral, I. 362. Arrived at 
Sicily with ſuccours, and was defeated, 413. Taken 
and killed, 419. His character, 7b:d. 

Demoſthenes, his riſe and character, II. 240, 241, 242. 
By whom inſtructed in oratory, 243. Bribed by Har- 
palus, 245. His character, 247, 248. Preſſes the 
Athenians to relieve Olynthus, and deſcribes Philip, 249, 
253% A crown of gold decreed him, 264. Defends 
Diopithes, 291. He inveighs againſt Philip, 292. In- 
veighs againſt the orators likewiſe, 293, 294, 295. 
Praiſes ſome of the citizens, 295, 296. Refutes Phi- 
lip, 396. Animates the Athenians againſt Philip, 311. 
Sent Ambaſſador to Thebes, 313. Fled from battle, 
318. His conduct approved, though not ſucceſsful, 
322. His joy on Philip's death, 333. 

Dercyllidas, had the command of Thimbron's army, II. 54, 
br. Made peace with Tiſſaphernes, 61. Made a truce 
with Pharnabazus, 62. What he demanded, ibid. Sent 
into Aſia, 77. 

Deucalion, reputed to be the father of Hellen, I. 6. 

Deucalion's flood, I. 136, 137. His family, 137. 

Diagoras, what was ſaid to him on his ſon's being crowned 
at the Olympick games, I. 162. 

Diana, Taurica, a cuſtom obſerved at her altar, I. 80. 

Dichs, Cretenſis, I. 40. 

Dieneces, a Spartan, a ſaying of his, I. 238. 

Dinon, killed in battle by the Thebans, II. 126. 

Diodorus Siculus, his credulity and ſuperſtition, II. 269. 

Diadotus, in what he oppoled Clean, I. 356. 

Diomedon, ſent by the Perſians with money to tempt Epa- 
minondas, II. 191. 

Dion, of Syracuſe his character, II. 274. Killed, 275. 

Dionyſius, the elder, uſurped Syracuſe, II. 273. His cha- 
racter, 6:4. 

Dianyſius, the younger, drove into /taly, II. 274. Re- 
ſtored, 275. Surrendered to T imoleon, 281, Sent to 
Corinth, ibid. Reduced greatly, 282. 

Diopithes, oppoſed Philip, II. 290. Accuſed by the Atye- 
mans, ibid. | 

Dioſcuri, Caſtor and Pollux, fo called, I. 64. 

Diphridas, a Spartan commander, II. 85. 

Divine, Plato ſo called, II. 249. 

Doridas, King of Corinth, I. 112. 

Dor ſſus, King of Sparta, I. 69. 

| | A a 4 Draco, 
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Draco, the Archon, his ſevere laws, I. 168. Repealed 
by Solon, 177. Except for murder, 178. 

Dynarchy, I. 66. | 

Dionyſus, a name of Bacchus, I. 138. 


E. 


PÞArth and water, demanded as an homage and ſubmiſ- 
ſion from the Greeks, by the Perſians, I. 231. 

Eaſtern languages, their affinity with the Greek, I. 6. 

Eccleſiaſtical court, I. 164. | 

Ecdicus, a Spartan, ſent to Rhodes with eight ſhips, II. 86. 

Echenius, King of Tegea, ſlew Hyllus, I. 37. 

Echeſtratus ſucceeded Agis in Sparta, I. 68. 

Eginctans, defeated by the Athenians, I. 302, 

Eira, by what means taken, I. 107. 

Elatea, a city of Phocts ſeized by Philip, II. 311. 

Elatus, firſt of the Ephori, I. 93. 

Eleans, ſubmitted to the Spartans, II. 63. | 

Electryon, one of the ſons of Perſeus, the father of Alcmena, 
1. 22. | | 

Eleuſmia, a feſtival ſo called, I. 141. 0 

Eleuſinians, a people lo called, I. 142. f 

Elians, defeat the Arcadians and Argives, II. 164. 

Elis and Holes, the fame with Eliſba, I. 4. 

filpinice, what the ſaid of Miltiades's family, I. 275. 

Elyſium, fouls of the unburied, not admitted into it, I. 

128. 

Epaminondas, a Theban general, II. 117, 119. What 
he ſaid to Ageſiluus, 120. Commander in chief againſt 
the Spartans, 122. His policy, 123. His victory, 
126 Commanded the army, 128. He reſtored the 
Meſſenians, 141. Impriloned, 142. Tried and ac- 
quitted, 143. He invaded Peloponneſus, 148. Turned 
out of the government of Boa, ibid. Reſtored to the 
command of the army, 155. Endeavoured to ſurprize 
Sparta, 179. His deſigns againſt Mantinea, 180. Mor- 
tally wounded in battle, 185. His death and cha- 
racter, 186, 187, 188, 189, 190, 191, 192, 193. The 
advice he gave on his death-bed, 195, 

Epeus, erected a battering engine, I. 54. 

Ephete, a court of judicature at Athens, I. 134, 153. 

KEjhialtes, a Greek delerter, I. 239, 

Ephialtus, oppoſed ſending ſuccours to Sparta, I. 297. 

Eppbori, 


1 


Ephor:, proclaimed war againſt the Helots, I. 85. When 
created, 93. Elatus was the firſt, ibid. Inſpectors of 
the conduct of magiſtrates and people, 94. Five Ephori 
cholen annually, 95. They ſummoned Pauſanias, 276. 

Ephori, why they decreed that none but iron money ſhould 
be current, II. 4. The decree reverſed, ibid. They 
banithed Thimbron, 54. Condemned Cinadon, 64. Re- 
called //gefilzus, 75. Declated war, 99. Conſent to 
put (everal to death without trial, 146, They fined 
Ageſilaus, 201. 

Epbyra, the antient name of Corinth, I. 111. 

Epidamnus, (called allo Dyrrhachium) ſurrendered, I. 318. 

Epidaurians, at war with the Argives, I. 393. 

Epocha, the deitruction of Troy, the moiſt famous one, I. 
39. Of the Olympick games, 161. 

Epytus, his ſucceſſors called Zpytide, I. 59. 

Erectheus, the ſucceilor of Pandion, I. 141. Defeated the 
Chalcid:ans, 142. His death and divine honours paid 
to him, 143. | 

Eretria, taken by the Perſians, I. 221. 

Erifthonius, the ſon of Dardanus, 1. 42. 


Erifthonius, expelled Amphittyon from Athens, I. 139. In- 


{tituted chariot races, id. Firſt brought ſilver into 
Attica, was the father of Pandion, 141. 

Erigone, the daughter of Agithus, I. 57. 

Erythras, invented boats, 1. 131. 

Eryxian, the Archon, the laſt of Codrus's race, I. 163. 

Eteocles, (on of Oedipus by Focaſta, I. 125. Father of 

 Leodamus, 127. | 

| Euephnus, a Lacedemonian, his ſtory, I. 96. 

Eucles, carried the news to Athens of the victory at Mara- 
thon, and immediately expired, I. 224. 

Eudamus, ſucceeded Ageſilaus the ſecond, in Corinth, I. 114. 

Evagoras, King of Cyprus, II. 89. 

Eulæa, the iſland preſerved by Phocion, II. 298. 

Eudanidas, a Spartan commander, II. 94. 

Eumolphus, King of Thrace, I. 142. 

Eunomus, King of Sparta, barbarouſly butchered in a tu- 
mult, 1. 69. | 


Euphaes, King of Meſſenia, I. 97. Mortally wounded, 


101. | : 
Euphoy bus, his ſoul paſſed into Pythagoras, I. 52. 
Euphiron, of Sicyon, an account of him, II. 160. 

Euripides, 
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Euripides, a famous Poet, I. 445. 
Euripides, aſſiſted by Socrates in writing his plays, II. 60. 


Eur opa, the Rhea of the Cretans, I. 71. Siſter to Cad mus, 
122. 


Eurotas, one of the ſons of Lelex, built Sparta, I. 62. 


Eur,biades, the Spartan admiral of the Grecian navy, I. 
243, 244. His advice, 252. The reward of valour 
given to him, 154. 

Eurydice, wife of Amyntas, and mother of Philip, II. 210, 

Eurymedon, the Perſians defeated there, I. 292. 

Eurymedon, Admiral of the Athenians, I. 363. Sent to 
Sicily to aſſiſt Nicias, 410. Killed in a ſea-fight, 415. 

Eury/thenes and Procles, twins, joint Kings of Sparta, I. 
66, 67. 

E ſon of Sthenelus, I. 33. His reſentment to 
Hercules's family, 37. He invaded Attica, ibid, Slain, 
ibid. | | 

Eurytion, ſucceeded Sous in Sparta, I. 68. 

Euthycrates, an Athenian, corrupted by Philip, betrayed 
Olynthus, II. 256. | 


F. 

Abian, ſoldiers famous at Rome, II. 228. 

Fabulous age, a ſhort account of it, I. 2. 
Fat men not fit for ſoldiers, II. 188. 
Feſtivals, Grecian, a great part of their religion, I. 140. 
Folard, le Chevalier de, his comments on Polyb:us, II. 127. 
Foreign varieties not imported into Sparta, I. 78. 
Founders of Rome, who they were, I. 6. 
Founder of moral philoſophy, Socrates was, II. 59. 
Funeral games and orations, I. 263. 


Funeral ſolemnities, I. 338. 


G. 


Ames of liberty, I. 264. 
Ganymede, one of the ſons of Iros, by whom ſtolen 
away, I. 42. 5 | 

Gelanor, King of Arges, the ſon of Sthenelus, I. 24. 
Gelon, the firſt tyrant of Sicihh, II. 272. 
Gelon, tyrant of Sicily, I. 236. 
Geometry, invented by the Ægyptians, I. 185. 
Giſco, 


. 


Giſco, a Carthaginian commander, II. 288. 

Glaucus, ſon of Siſyphus, and father of Bellerophon, II. 111. 

Golden fleece, I. 25. 

Golden number, 7 330. 

Gorgidas, one of the governors of Bæœotia, II. 110. 

Gorgo, wife of Leonidas, a ſaying of hers, I. 83. 

Gorgoleon, a Spartan commander, flain in battle, II. 109. 

Gorgophone, wife of Oebalus, daughter of Perſeus, I. 63. 

Graces, to ſacrifice to them recommended by Plato, II. 259. 

Gracus, a King in TH , from whom the Grecians took 
their name, I. 

Great ones, who were ſo called, I. 312. 

Great King of Per/ia, a man ſtoned to death for propoſing 
to pay him tributes, II. 206. 

Greece, firſt inhabited by the ſons of Noah, I. 3. Called 
Flellenes or Achæi, 3. Affinity between theirs and the 
caſtern languages, 6. Called by ſeveral names, 7. 
After the Tran war, they called all other nations 
Barbarians, ibid. Its boundaries, ibid. Its ſubdiviſions, 
8. A rude and unpoliſhed people, 10. Freed from 
the Perſians, 268. 

Grecians firſt inſtructed by the Phenicians and Ægyptians, 
I. 2. Their forces by whom commanded, 46. The 
number of their ſhips and men, 48. Their chief bat- 
tles, 51, 52. Got but little by the conqueſt of Troy, 
55. Their preparations to oppoſe Xerxes, 234. They 
made an honourable peace with Perſia, 291. Refule 
to follow Cyrus, but are perſuaded to it by Clearchus, II. 
25. Again refuſe, but are perſuaded to it by Menon, 
20. Their retreat under Xen2phon, See Aenophon. The 
army mutiny, 46. And divide, d. Re-unite, 47. 
The end of the expedition, 52. Corrupted by Perſian 
gold, 68. The love of money rooted in them, 69. 


Their indolence, 205. Divided in the Phocian war, 


233. 
Gryllus, fon of Xenophen, killed in battle, II. 185. 
Gygæa, ſecond wife of Amyntas the ſecond, II. 210. 
Gylippus, went from Sparta with forces to aſſiſt Syracuſe, 
I. 408. His ſucceſs, 409. 
Gylippus, a Spartan commander, ſtole part of the money 
| Lyſander ſent to Sparta, which being diſcovered, he for 
8 ſhame, baniſhed himſelf, II. 3. 
mne ſophiſis, I. 72. 
l H. IA. 
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H. 


Ble, a Carthaginian commander, II. 285. 
Handicraft trades, when brought into Crete, and by 

whom, 1. 71. 

Harmodius, the reply made to him by Iphicrates, II. 228. 

Harpalus, an officer of Alexander's, bribed Demoſthenes, II. 
240. 

Harpics, I. 36. 

Haven of Menelaus, II. 199. 

Hecatomphonia, thrice performed by Anſtomenes, I. 109. 

Hector, I. 40 Kilied by Achilles, 52. 

Hecuba, the ſecond wife of Priam, her death, I. 44. 

Hegelochus, an Athenian commander, gained great honour, 
II. 181. 

Hegeſandridas, a Spartan admiral, I. 429. 

Helena, was married to Paris, I. 40. Her ſtory, 45. 
Given to Deiphobus after the death of Paris, 53. 

Helena, a daughter of Chtemneſira by Ægiſthus, I. 56. 

Helenus, ſon of Priam, I. 55. | 

_ Heliaftick council, I. 177. 

Hellas, by whom inhabited, I. 5, 7. 

Hellebore uſed for cure of madneſs, I. 32. 

Hellen, whoſe ſon he was, I. 6, | 

Hellen, the fon of Deucalion, I. 137. The father of 
Authus, 142. 

Hellenes, the Greeks fo called, I. 3, 4. Where they 
dwelt, 7. | 

Hlelos, the people thereof made ſlaves, I. 67. After two 
hundred years, re-inſtated, 110. 

Helots, rebelled, I. 293, 297. Suppreſſed, 299. Two 
thouſand of them murdered, 376. 

Helats, on what condition offered their freedom, II. 139. 
Several deſerted, 146. 

Hemlock, the juice of it given to condemned perſons, II. 
7, 58. | | 

Heradide, I. 38. Their deſcent, 58, 113. Put an end 

to the Pelopide, bo. 


Hercules took hs 6 and took Podarces, the ſon of Laome- 


don, priſoner, 


43 


Hercules Alceus. his hiſtory, I. 33. Forty-four of that 


name, id. A name given to the grandſons of ancient 
Kings, ibid. The fon of Amphytrion and Alemena, g. 
Is 


I, Py 
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His twelve labours, ibid. One of the Argonauts, 35. 9 
His wives and miſtreſſes, 36. His death, 37. 9 
Hermes Triſmegi/lus, I. 186. 
Hermione, the daughter of Menelaus, married Oreftes, I. 57. 
Given by her father to fy the ſon of Achilles, 65. 


Hermocrates, a Syracuſian, I. 370. 
Hermocrates, the Sicilian general, I. 417. 
Herodotus, called The Father of hiſtory, I. 447. 


Heſiod, reckoned the next Poet to Homer, I. 158. His 
character, 15 


Heſione, the dauzhter of Laomedon, I. 43, 45. 


Het@rmaridas, a Spartan ſenator, diſſuaded them from a 
war with Athens, 1. 274. 


Hiero, of Sicily, his friendſhip for Simonides, I. 293. 

Hiero, the brother of Gelon, ſucceeded in Syracuſe, II. 
273. 

Ea hes, an Amazon, the wife of Theſeus, the ſame with 
Antiope, I. 151. 

Hipparchus, his hiſtory and death, I. 198. 

Hippias, the ſon of Piſiſtratus, his character, I. 195, 198, 
199. Expelled, 200. Returned into I ſia, 206. Slain 
in the battle of Marathon, 224. 

Hippo, a tyrant, II. 287. Taken and executed, 288. 4 

Hippocoon, fon of Oebalus King of Lacedemon, I. 63. 

Hippocrates, General of the Athenians, killed at Delium, I. 
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Hippocrates, a Spartan governor, killed in battle, I. 433. 
Hippodamia, daughter of Oenomaus King of Piſa, I. 31. 
Hippolitus, a King of Sicyon, I. 14. 
Hippomachus, one of the thirty tyrants, ſlain, II. 16. 
Hippomanes, depoſed from being Archon for his cruelty to 
his daughter, I. 163. A 
Hijtlizus, oppoſed the advice of Miltiades, I. 209. Ex- 
Cited the /onzans to rebel, and why, 211. Nailed to a 
croſs, and his head ſent to Darius, 215. 
Holy Heralds, ordered to abſolve Alcibiades, I. 434. 
Holy War, I. 309. A ſecond, II. 30g. 
Homer was not the firſt that cauſed the deſtruction of 
Troy, I. 40. His works by whom collected, 72. Not 
the firſt Poet, where and when he lived, 157. A de- 
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ſcription of him, 158. | 

 Homeegyrus, the art of tillage is aſcribed to him, I. 20. l 

Hyacinthus, ſon of Amyclas, killed accidentally by Apollo, 1. 
I. 63. | | 


Hyanthidas, 


ND EX; 


Hanthidas, King of Corinth, I. 112. 
Hydarnes commanded 10,000 Perſians for Xerxes, I. 231. 
Hyllus, ſlain by Echemus, I. 37. 
Hypates, killed by Pelopidas, II. 101. 
Hyperides, his character, II. 252. 
Hypermneſtra, her ſtory, I. 25. 
Hyperbolus, baniſhed by Oftraciſm, I. 204. 
\ 


I. 
Aphet's poſterity took poſſeſſion of the iſles of the Gen- 


tiles, I. 2. 
Jaſon, (fon of Ehon and fourth from Aalus) Prince of 
zlcus, was the chief of the Argonauts, I. 35. 

Zaſon of Theſſaly, an account of him, II. 136. Aſſaſſi- 
nated, 137. 

Jaſos, the city of Argos, ſo called from Jaſus King of 
Argos, I. 22. 

Javan, * peopled Greece, thought to be the ſame with 

on, I. 4. 

Icetes, of Syracuſe, II. 278. His troops gave way, 283. 
Reduced to the condition af a private man, 285. 
Taken and executed, 288. And his wife and chil- 
dren, ibid. 

Idæi Dattyli, who they were, I. 71. 

Idrieus, Prince of Caria, what Ageſilaus wrote to him about 
Nicias, II. 202. a 

Ilias, by ſome accounted a faithful narrative, I. 41. 

Iuus, the ſon of Tres, I. 31, 42. Drove Tantalus out of 
his territories, 42. Succeeded Tros, and was father of 
Laomedon, 43. 

Immortal regiment, I. 231 238. 

{nachus XIV th, the founder of Argos, the ſon of Oceanus, 
reigned fifty years, I. 18. 

Inarus, King of Libya, I. 300. Taken, 306. 

Infernal judges, Rhadamanthus and Minos, fo called from 

their wiſdom and juſtice, I. 70. | 

In Palladio, a court of judicature at Athens, whence ſo 
called, I. 153. 

Io, the daughter of Jaſus, her ſtory, I. 22. 

Joa Pater, a name given to Kings by the Phænicians, I. 34. 

Focafia, the mother of Ozdipus, I. 124. She married. 


him, and when ſhe knew him to be her ſon, ſne 


Jen, 


hanged herſelf, 125. 
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Jon the ſame with Favan, I. 4, 143. 

nians, the Grecians generally ſo called, I. 4. They took 
Byzantium, 112, 143. They rebelled and were ſup- 
preſſed, 215. 

Iphicratenſian troops, ſo called from Iphicrates, II. 228. 

Iphicrates, ſent with recruits from Athens, II. 80. His 
ſucceſs, ibid. Commanded the Grecian forces againſt 
Agypt, 112. Made admiral, 114. Accuſed by Chares, 
223. Why acquitted, 225. His character, 227. His 


anſwer to Harmodius, 228, 229. Starved himſelf to 
death, 321. | 


Iphitus, inſtituted the O/ympick games, I. gz. 

Irens, inſpectors of the behaviour of the Spartan youths, 

I. 0, 817. | 

{jadas, rewarded for his gallantry in battle, but fined for 
going unarmed, II. 180. 

Iſagoras, raiſed a faction, I. 202. Suffered to depart, 204. 

Iſcholas, a Spartan, devoted himſelf a ſacrifice in defence 
of his country, and was killed in battle, II. 141. 

Iſmenias, headed a faction at Thebes, II. 94. Condemned 
to death, 96. 

Iſmenias, ſeized and impriſoned by Alexander of Pheræ, II. 
153. Releaſe), 150. 

Iſihmian games, inſtituted by Theſers, I. 150. 

Iſocrates, his character, II. 265. His advice to Philip, 
266, 267, was eighty years old, ibid. 

Its fifter, a brave action, why ſo called, II. 103. 

Julius Ceſar, compared to Piſiſtratus, I. 194, 195. 

Juno, the firſt altar built to her by Phoroneus at Argos, I. 
19. A temple conſecrated to her, 20. 

Jupiter had the book of fates before him, and revealed 
his will, I. 27. The ſons of ancient Kings often ſo 
called, 33. | 

Tufts and Tournaments reſembled the Olympick games, I. 
162. 


Ixion, ſucceeded Aletes in Corinth, I. 113. 
X. 


KE of Greece, Thermepyle fo called, II. 239. 
King of Perſia, why he endeavoured to make peace 
among the Grecians, II. 150. Pleaſed with Pelopidas, 
and granted his demand, 158, 


Kings 
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Kings of Greece choſen for their worth and renown, I. 
16. Kings of Sparta, their power limited, 75. 
Knight errantry, I. 39, 140. 


L. 


L. of the Bacchidæ family, married Eetion, I. 115. 
Labdacus, King of Thebes, the ſon of Polydorus, I. 123. 

Labotas, reigned in Sparta, I. 69. 

Lacedæmon gave name to the country where he dwelt, it is 
often called Sparta, he was ſucceeded by his own ſon 
Amyclas, I. 63. Its ſtate under the firſt thirteen Kings, 
66. 


Lacedemonians, attempted to take Samos, but were re- 
pulſed, applied to by the Plateans, I. 197. They al- 
ſiſted the Athenians, 199. Renewed their league with 
Athens, 206. How they ſerved the Perſian meſſengers, 
218. Commotions at Sparta, ibid. Jealous of the 
Athenians, 270. Revolted from Athens, 303. Said the 
Athemians had broke the peace, 323. Allies in the 
Peloponneſian war, 363. Repulſed at Pylus, 364. In- 
clined to peace, 381. A peace for fifty years, 382. 
Offenſive and . league, 384. Broke one ar- 
ticle of their treaty, 3879. Enraged at Agis, 395. 
Concluded a peace with the Arg:ves, 396. Gave leave 
to their people to make repriſals in Attica, 399. They 


ſeized Decelea, 411. Make a league with the Perſians, 
424. See Sparta. 


Lacedæmonius, ſon of Cimon, I. 319. 

* ee. a King of S:cyon, I. 14. 

Laches, an Athenian admiral, II. 165. 

Laconia, Lelex was the firſt King thereof, I. 62. 

Laconick Style, I. 81, 86. 

Locratidas, his generous ſaying about Lyſander, II. 72. 

Leftrigones, II. 271. 

Laius King of Thebes, ſon of Labdacus, reſtored, married 
Jocaſta, I. 123. Father of Oedipus, 124. Killed by 
his ſon, ibid. 

Lamachus, one of the Athenian generals againſt Sicily, I. 
400. Killed in battle, his character, 406. 

Laomedon, ſon of Tlius, I. 4 


Lariſſa, the name of a tower built by Danaus, I. 25. 
Laws, not written, I. 166, 


Lafthenes, 


F 
£1 Thenes, an Athenian, corrupted by Philip, betrayed Ohu- 
thus, II. 250. 
Leena, Ariſiogiton's miſtreſs, a lioneſs conſecrated in ho- 
nour of her, I. 200. 
Leda, the mother of Caſtor and Pollux, I. 64. 
Leleges, the people of the country of Lelegia, fo called, I. 


* 


Like, firſt King of Laconia, I. 62. 

Leocratus, I. 302. x 

Lesdamus, ſon of Etcocles, I. 127, Killed Fgialens in 
battle, 128. 

Leonidas, King of Sparta, poſſelſed the {traits of Thermo— 
pyie to oppoſe the Per/rans, I. 235. His ſpeech to the 
ſoldiers, 239. Killed in battle, 241. 

Leon, a Corinthian, II. 282. 

Eeontiades, headed a party at Thebes, II. 94. Killed by 
Pelopidas, 101. 

Leotychydas, ſon of Agis, his legitimacy ſuſpected, II. 64. 

Leptines, ſurrendered himſelf to Timoleon, II. 285. 

Leſbos, revolted from Athens, I. 351. And went over 
to the Spartans, 352. Sutrendered at diſcretion, 354. 
Leuctra, the battle there, II. 124. The order of it, 

ibid. 125 

Leutycides, proved a traitor, and died in exile, I. 219. 
A Spartan admiral, 265, 

Libys, brother of Ly/ander, appointed admiral, to block 
up the Hyræœus at Athem, II. 19. 

Lecri, Ozole, a people bordering on the Phactans, II. 309. 

Loxrians, worſted by the Phocians, II. 233. 

Tycidas, a ſenator of Athens, ſtoned, for what, I. 257. 

Lyciſcus, his ſtory, I. 99. 

Lycomedes, King of Scyrus, killed Theſeus, I. 152. 

Lycurgus of Sparta, the lon of Eunomus, took on him the 
adminiſtration, I. 69. His travels to Crete, 70. Lo 
Aſia, 72. He collected Homer's works, went to Agypt, 

wid, He returned to Sparta, and ſettled the ſtate, ho- 


noured by the oracle, 73. IXnſtituted a ſenate, 74. 


Divided the land, 76, Prohibited gold and flver, and 
introduced iron money, 77. Thought few laws belt, 
82. Would not reduce his laws to writing, 84. A 
ſurvey of his New Seitlement, 86, 879, His death, 
89. His character, 90. 

Lycurgus, the orator, his character and death, II. 323. 
Vor. II. B b Lycus, 


F 


Lycus, brother to Nidteus, and guardian to Labdacus, I. 
123. Killed in battle, 1d. 

Lynceus, his ſtory, I. 25. 

Lycomedes, an Arcadian general, II. 133. Spirited up the 
people, 149. Murdered, 162. 

Lycon, joined in the accuſation againſt crates, II. 54. 

Lycophron of Pheræ, II. 236. He quitted Phere, 237. 

Lyſander his victory, a terrible ſhock to Athens, II. 1. 
He engroſſed the whole empire of Greece, 2. Returned 
in triumph to Sparia, 2. His oftentation and vanity, 
5. Sacrifices to him as a God, ibid. He deſires Phar- 
nabazus to deliver Alcibiades alive or dead, 10. Sup- 
ported the tyrants of Athens, 19. Supported Age,, 
in being made King, 64. Killed in battle, 71. His 
character, 72, 73, 74- 

Lyſander of Sparta, his character, I. 435. Defeated the 
Athenians at fea, 436. Deſtroyed their whole ficet, 
441. Demoliſhed the walls of Athens, 443. 


\ Lyficles, who was ſent to collect the tax at Athens, Was 


I killed, 1,353. 
Dices, Os II. 322. 


— 
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. called the third monarchy, 1. g. 
Macedonian Phalanx inſtituted, II. 213. 
Macedonians take advantage of the indolence of the Ge 
II. 206. How far they may be looked on as Grech, 
II. 207. Their original, 208. 
Macrones, aſſiſted the Greets in their retreat, II. 43. 
Mezazandrias, ſucceeded Polycrates in Samos, but was force: 
to give way to Sylsſon, Polycrates's brother, I. 197. 
Magog, I. 22. 
Magon, a Carthaginian, II. 282. Why he returned, 283. 
Killed himſelf, 2b:d. 
Manmercus, tyrant of Catana, II. 280. Taken and exe- 
cuted, 288. 
Mantineans, rebuild their city, II. 132. Aſſiſted by the 
Athenians and Spartans, 177. Relieved, 181. A battle 
there, 182. | 
Marathon, the battle there, I, 222. A ſtatue of Neme/:s 
erected in the memory of it, 225. 
Marathonian bull, I. 146. 


Mardomi us, 
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Mardinius, General to Darius, his fruitleſs expedition, I. 
216, Chief commander of Aerxes's forces, 231. His 
advice to Ares, 251. He proſecuted the war, 255. 
His offer to the Athenians, 256. He entered Athens, 
257. He retired into Beotia, 258. Attacked the 

Greek army, 261. Killed in battle, 262. 

Maſiſtius, General of the Per/zan horſe, I. 261. 

Meajtor, one of the ſons of Perſeus, I. 33. 

Medea, daughter of etes King of Colehos, fell in love 
with Theſcus, married him and afterwards Æęgeus, I. 30; 

Med, ſon of Codrus, was the firſt perpetual Archon, his 
family called Medontidæ, I. 155. 

Megabyzns, left by Darius to reduce Thrace, he demanded 
earth and water of Amyntas, I. 209. 


Megacles diſplaced Piſiſtratus, and afterwards reſtored him, 
1. 193. 


Migalopolis, a city, when built, II. 132. 

Megapenthes; exchanged governments with Theſeus, was 
ſucceeded at Argos by his fon Anaxagoras, I. 32. 

Megapenthes, a baſtard fon of Menelaus, I. 65. 

Megara, a faction there, I. 370, 

Melampus cured the Pretides of madneſs, I. 32. He had 
part of the kingdom of Argos, ibid. 

Melanthus, a Meſſenian, how he came to be King of Athens, 
was the father of Cadrus, I. 154. 

Mielitus, one of the accuſers of Szcrates, II. 54. 

Mellon and Gharon, killed the Spartan governors of Thebes, 
II. 100, 101. | | 

Melos, their reply to the Athenians, I. 397. Surrendered, 

8. 

Alle, the laſt titular King of Argos, I. 61. 

Memnermus, invented Elegiack poetry, I. 292 

Menelans, the adopted fon of Atreus, I. 38. Went to de- 
mand Helena, 48. Succeeded Tyndarus in the right of his 
wife Helena, driven into Ægypt with her, returning from 
Troy, 64. 

Meneclides, ſtirred up the proſecution againſt Pelapidas and 
Epaminondas, II. 143. | 

Menefthens, the fon of [phicrates, II. 229. 

Aeneſtheus, fon of Peteus, I. 151. Got poſſeſſion of the 
crown of Athens, and went with his quota to the Trojan 
war, 152. His death, 153. 


B b 2 Menen, | 


. 

Anon, the Theſſalian, joined Cyrus, II. 25. He perfuaded 
the Grecrans to continue in his ſervice, 26. His chu- 
racter, 30. 

Meſaniaus, reſtored by Epaminondas, II. 141. 

Meſſenian war, I. 91. When it broke * 96. Succels 
equal, 98. They retired to Itheme, 99. War renew- 
ed, 100. Their fourth battle, 101. The end of the 
war, 102. The ſecond war, 104. Ended, 108. 

Metion, uncle of Pandion the ſecond, I. 144. 

Alelan, an aſtronomer at Athens, I. 329, 


} Trcythus, bribed by the Perſrans, what Epaminondas ſaid to 
him, II. 191. 


Milthocytus, a Thracan, after the battle, went over to the 
King of . 3 

Mithridates, a Perſian commander, - x the Greeks in 
their retreat, II. 40. Repulled, 

Miltiades of Athens, his advice to ha lomans, 1. 208, 
209. His advice about the Perſian meſſengers, 218. 
His victory over the Perſians, 223, 225. Sent to chat- 
tiſe the iflands, 227. His character, 228, His death, 
229. He was father to C:mon, ibid. 

Mindarus, a Spartan admiral, I. 428. Defeated, 430. 

Minos, King of Crete, improved . mended the 8 for 
his wiſdom and juſtice, called One of the infernal Fudge: , 
why called 2% hu of Jupiter, I. 70. Was the ſon of 
Allerius and 225 h, 71. The Jupiter of the Cretaus, 
ibid. By whom aſſiſted in framing the government, 
71, 72. Why he declared war againſt Athens, 147. 

Minotaur, a moniter kept in Crete by Mines, I. 140. 

Muaſeas, alli gned a 45 ogg to Phalecus, was killed in the 
firit action, II. 

Hun ſippus, a Spartan admiral killed, II. 115. 

Aecl:ffus, an Athenian commander, taken prifoner, II. 298. 


Monoſyllables of the Spartans, Epaminondas made them 
lengthen them, II. 190. 


Moſes, with whom cotemporary, I. 21. 

Mycale, the battle there, I. 266. 

Aycene, the royal ſeat tranſlated thither by Perſeus, I 
315 32. 

Myles, one of the fons of Lelex, ſuccecded his father, J. 
62. 


Alyraniacs, Genetal of the Athenians, I. 304. 
5 | N. Nec- 


. 
E N. 


NJ Eftanebus, nephew of Tachos, aſſiſted by Age/tiars, II. 
15 197 
Neon, appointed general of the retreating Greeks, upon 
the death of Ch eriſop Hils, II. 47 
Nec p. mus, a comedian, II. 243. 
Neſt of tyrants, II. 284. 
Newton, Sir Ißauc, reconciles a di rende in reſpect of the 
firſt King of Macedonia, II. O9. 
Newton, Sir Iſaac, his ee remarks, I. 23, 113, 
14 l. 
Micander, Ring of Sparta, fon of Charilaus, I. g2. 
Njcarchas, A ric 141 Captain, gave account to the Greeks 
of the treachery of 747% ap berg Mets 10, 38. 
Nicean Peace, I. 382. 


Niceas, the Athenian, took Minas, I. 356. Commanded 


the fleet, 363. Surprited ſeveral places, 370. Made 
one of the generals againſt Sicih, 400. Beſieged 9 
racuſe, 405. Taken and killed, 419. His character, 
ibid. 

Niceratus, the fon of N:ceas, a good and great man, mur- 
dered by the thirty tyrants, II. 6. 

Nrcodemus, a man lame and blind, what Peloprdas ſaid of 
him, II. 171. 

Nicolochus, a Spartan admiral, defeated, II. 108. 

Nicaſtratus, a baſtard fon of Menelau „ 

Nifeus, killed in a quarrel about his daughter Antiope, I. 
123. 

Nileus, the ſon of Cadrus, why he led C:/;nirs into Aſia, I. 
150. 

Nifea taken, I. 371. 


O. 


O, the father of Jnachus, I. 18. 

Oebalus, ſon of Cnortas, ſucceeded his father in La- 
cedæmon, I. 62. 

Dedipus, fon of Laius whom he killed, I. 224. Mar- 
ried his mother Jocaiſſa, and when he knew her to bc 
his mother, he fpcnt hie life in exile, 125. 

Qenomans, King of L, I. 31. 
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Oenophyta, or the vineyard, the battle there, I. 303, 
Ogygean, an epithet applied to remote antiquitygsl. 121. 
Ogygean deluge, I. 130. 

Ozyzes, mentioned as ſucceſſor to Colydnus in Bweotia, I. 
120. 

Ogyges, I. 129. Several Kings in Attica between him and 
Cecrops, 130. 

Oileus, father of the younger Ajax, one of the Argonauts, 
I. 

8 I. 62. 

Olympiad, when firſt initituted, I. 93. 

Olympick games, an account of them, I. 160. 

Oligarchy, eſtabliſhed in ſeveral places, II. 2. 

Olympias, wife of Philip and mother of Alexander divorced, 
II. 328. Suſpected as an acceſſary to the murder of 
Philip, 331. She murdered the 5 child of Cleopa- 
tra, and cauſed her to be hanged, 

Ohnthians, a people grown powerful of a 8 II. 94. 

Olynthus, betrayed into the hands of 3 II. 256. 

One only true God, II. 56. 

Onomarchus, his ſuccels againſt Philip, but at length de- 
feated, taken and executed, II. 237. 

Oracle bribed, IL. 316. 

Oracle, de: anded a virgin for a facr ifice, I. 99. 

Oracles, an account of them, I. 26. Their good effect 
on the common people, 28. 

Orchamenus, the battle there, II. 1 

Oreſtes, flew Ægiſibus, and his mother Clytemneſtra, I. 56. 
Tried and acquitted, he married Hermione, 57. Suc- 
ceeded MHenelaus, 65. 

Orithya, daughter of Ericiheus, taken away by Boreas 2 
Thracian, I. 143. 

Orpheus, one of the Argonauts, I. 35. 

Oropus, a diſpute to whom that city belonged, II. 242. 

Oſtraciſm, when and where introduced, who the firit and 
laſt that ſuffered by it, I. 203. 

Otanes, a Perſzan general, I. 210. 

Othyades, the only Spartan that ſurvived of three hundred, 
I. 100. 

Oxyntes, King of Athens, fon of Demophon and father of 
Apbidas, I. 154. 


P. P 1s 


Pcvrs, the Athenian general, the Leſbians ſurrendered 
to him, I. 354. 


Pacondas, General of the Thebans, I. 376. 


Pedonomus, Inſpector gencral of the behaviour of the 


Spartan youth, I. 80. 

Palamedes, accuſed as a traitor and ſtoned to death, his 
courage, wiſdom, and learning, I. 50. 

Palladium, I. 53. 

Pallantide, the fifty ſons of Pallas, I. 144. 

 Pammenes, of Thebes, ſent to aſſiſt Artabazus, II. 237. 

Panathen&a, or chariot races, I. 139, 140. 

Pandion, King of Athens, the fon of EKrifthonius, held the 
crown in right of ſucceſhon, and from him it became 
hereditary, I. 141. 

Pandizen the ſecond, father of Figens, I. 144. 

Paris, was married to Helena, I. 40. His birth, why 
called Alexander, 44. Firſt carried Helena to Sydon, 45. 
Slain, 53. | 

Pariſtes, why he killed himſelf, I. 241. 

Parijatis, wiſe of Darius, and mother of Artaxerxes and 
Cyrus, II. 23. 

Parrbaſians, a people of Arcadia, I. 19. 

Parthenie, who they were, I. 103. 

Parthenion, beautified by Pericles, I. 313. 

Patroclus, had killed Sarpedon and others, and was killed 
by Hector, I. 52. 

Paujanias had the chief command, I. 258. Why he 
would not give quarter, 263. His character, his 
treachery, 272. 'I'ried and acquitted, his command 
taken away, 273. Tried and again diſcharged, 277. 
His treachery diſcovered, and he ſtarved to death, 278. 

Pauſanias, King of Sparta, ſent after Lyjander to ſupport 
him, II. 19. He routed the Athenians, 20. 

Pauſanias, a Spartan commander, II. 71. Condemned, 
he eſcaped, 74. Died, 75. 

Pauſanias, a young Macedonian nobleman, why he Killed 
Philip, cut to pieces for it, II. 331. 

Peace, a general one, but broke the next year, II. 163. 

Peace renewed by all but Sparta, II. 195. 

| Bb 4 Pelo- 
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Pelgpidas, a Theban general, II. too. He killed Leonti- 
ades and Hypates, 101. His fucceis, 108, 109, He 
commanded the ſacred band, 124, Commanded the 
Thebans, 138. Impriſoned, 142. Tried and acquitted, 
143. Seized and impriſoned by Alexander of Phere, 
153. Releaſed, 156, Went to Per/ia, 157. Sent 
againſt Alexander of Pher.e, 166. His death, 1638. 
His character, 170, 171, 172, 173. 

Pelaſgi, the firſt inhabitants of Arcadia, I. 5. By whom 
expelled, 7. 

Pelaſgus, accounted an Autochibon, or fon of the earth, the 
ſame with Peleg or Phaleg, I. 5. Divine honours paid 
him, 10, 

Peleus, father of Achilles, one of the A. conauts, I. 35. 

Poloponneſtan war, the grounds of it, I. 320. Broke out, 
221. be entered Attica, 235. Why they quitted 
Attica, 341. A third time invaded Attica, 351. Their 
ſixth campaign, 362. 

Pelopanneſian war, I. 333. 

Peloponneſus, by whom inhabited, J. 5. Called by ſeve- 
ral names by difterent 5 14. 

Pelias, the uncle af Juen, I. 35 

Pelops, Peloponneſus, ſo cailed ? 8 n him, I. 8. The ſon 
of Tantalus King of Phregia, I. 31. 

Penelens, captain of the Baatiun forces, I. 128. 

Pentecanteris, the name of a ſhip, the firſt of any bulk 
that came into Greece, I. 24. 

Penthilus, the ſon of Oreſtcs, I. 57. 

People, why they reſumed their power, I. 17. People 
of Starta, their ſhare in the government, 76. 

rs: the ſame as Criaſus, I. 20. 

Perdiccas, King of Macedonia, I. 321. In alliance with 
Athens, 338. | 

Perdiccas, by Herodotus, called the firſt King of Macedon, 
II. 20 

Raa, fon of Amyntas the ſecond, left a fon, II. 212. 

Pergam, why Tray fo called, I. 44 
eriander, fon of Cyp/elns, King of Cerinth, I. 117. His 
crueliy, 118. Ranked among the ſeven ſages of Greece, 
he had two ſons, 1b d. 

Pericles, his riſe, the ſon of Xanthipprus, I. 294- Why 

ſurnamed Olympzus, his character, 295, 296. His po- 
licy, 312, 313. His victory over the Samian flect, 
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16. His advice about the war with Sparta, 324, 328. 
Vhy he was for the war, 326, 327. His offer to the 
public, 334. Made a funeral oration for all the ſlain, 
339. The plague imputed to him, 341. Diſgraced, 
and afterwards reſtored, 342. His death, 347. His 
character, 348, 349, 450. 

Perinthus, beſieged by Philip, II. 302. Relieved, 303. 
The tiege raiſed, 307. | 

Perſes, one of the ſons of Perſeus, I. 33. 

Perſeus, the reproach of his birth caſt on Fupiter, by ac- 
cident he killed Aeriſius, I. 30. He reſcued Andromeda, 
his averſion to Argos, he built Mycenæ, 31. His hiſtory, 
32. His (ons, ibid. 33. 

Perſian war, I. 201. T he grounds of it, 207. Carried 
on chiefly againſt Miletus, 214. Miletus taken, 215. 
Cauſe of the war, 217. Their army, 221. De- 
feated, 223. Their fleet deſtroyed, 249. Routed at 
MHycale, 206. Their ſhips buraed, 267. The war 
concluded, 292. They attempt to bribe one part of 
Greece againſt another, 300. Took the Athenian gallies, 
and put the men to the {word, 301. 

Phebidas, a Spartan commander, II. 94. Seized Cadmea, 
or the citadel] of Thebes, 95, Fincd tor it, deprived 
of his command, %%. Filled, 106. 

Phenticians, planted colonies in Greece, by whom inſtructed 
in arts, 1. 2, 12, They improved navigation, 186. 
Fit out a fleet for the Perſiuus, II. 64. 

Phenix, his ſtory, I. 31. 

Phalaris the tyrant, I. 172. His eſteem for Steſichorus, 173. 

Phaleg, or Peleg, the fame with Pelaſgus, I. 5. 

Pharnabazus, worſted by Aicibiades, I. 432. Gave orders 
for the murdering of A,, II. 10. Took Mende- 
ium in Agypt, 112. 

Pharnabazus, his horle attacked, and cut to pieces five 
hundred of the Greeks, II. 47. Defeated by Xenophon, 
48. Encouraged the 4/;atick cities to revolt, 81, Jea- 
lous of {phicrates, 11%. 

Phæmonoe, the firſt Pythia, I. 28. 

Phaſian, the Megarean, commanded ſeven hundred forces 
for Cyrus, II. 25. Deſerted, 26. 

Phalecus, fon of Onamarchus, II. 239. Turned out of his 

| command, but afterwards reſtored, 260. 

Phalius, ſucceeded Onomarcous, his death, II. 238 


Philip, 


| 
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Philip, one of the governors of Thebes, II. 100. Killed, 
101. 

Philij,, fon of Amyntas the ſecond, II. 210. His riſe, 212. 
He defeated the Athenians and made peace with them, 
217. Subdued the Pænonians and Ilhrians, and ſeized 
Amphipolis, 218. And ſeveral other places, 219. His 
letter to Ari/tztle on his ſon Alexander's birth, 231. 
Takes ſeveral places, 235. His ſucceſs, 237. Pre- 
vented in his delign on Thermopyle, 239. What he 
ſaid of Demoſthenes, 245. Bis deligns on . 249. 
A deſcription of him, i He took Ohnthus, and put 
his two baſtard brothers to death, 256. Called by the 
T hebans to aſſiſt them, 261. Admitted into the aſſem- 
bly of the Amphittyons, ibid. The Athenians negotiate 
a peace with him, 262. Ratify the peace, 263. He 

ained the firaits of Thermopyla, 268. Obtained a 
Feat among the Amphiftyons and ſuperintendence of the 

Pythian games, 269. His deſign againſt the Cher ſoneſe 
of Thrace, 290. He takes advantage of the diviſions 
in Peloponneſus, 297. Obliged to deſiſt, ibid. His at- 
tempt on Eubea, ibid, Beſieges Perinthus and Byzan- 
tium, 303, Endeavours to juſtify his proceedings, 304, 
305. He defeated the Scythians, 308. Created new 
diſturbances in Greece, 309. Choſen general againſt 
the Locrians, 310. His artihce to avoid fighting, 316. 
His victory and behaviour thereon, 318. Made peace 
with the Athenzans, 320. He propoſes an expedition 
againſt Perſia, 328. And is declared Captain-general, 

ibid. Divorces Olympius and marries Cleopatra, ibid. 
Quarrels with his fon Alexander, but is reconciled, 329. 
Why and by whom killed, 331. His character, 333; 
and to the end of the book. | 

Philippi, ſo called from Philip, II. 219. 

Phillis Queen of Thrace, tell in love with Demophon, and 

why ſhe hanged herſelf, I. 153. 

Philo, for what racked to death, II. 260. 

Philoctetes flew Paris, I. 53. 

Philometus, a Phacian general, II. 232. Seizes the riches 
of the temple, 233. His ſucceſs, 234. How he killed 
himſelf, ibid. His character, 235 | 

Philopæ men, called the laſt of the Grecians, he imitated 
Epaminondas, 11. 192, 193 x 


Philiſcus, of Alydus, employed by the King of Per ſia, II. I 50. 
_ Phliaſians, 
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PBliafians, reduced by Ageſilaus, II. go. 

Phoctan, or ſacred war, II. 231. The cauſe of it, 233. 
The war continued, 260. Ended, 268. 

Phoctan, an Athenian commander, II. 298. His victory, 
ibid. His character, 298, 299, 300. Forty-five times 
choſen general, 300, 301, 302. He ſucceeds Charas 
in the command, 306. Raiſes the ſieges, and drives 
Philip out of the Helleſpont, 307, 

Phocylides, a poet, 1. 226. 

Phorbas, King of Argos, the ſon or brother of Criaſus, I. 
21. Father of Tiiopas, 22. 

Phormio, of Athens, I. 322. His victory at ſea, 346. 

Phoroneus, brother of Agialeus, I. 14. Succeeds Inachus at 
Argos, 18. Called The Father of Mankind, he built the 
firſt altar to Juno, 19. | 

Phoronicum, a city at Argos, built by Phoraneus, I. 19. 

Phrynicus, murdered, 1. 425. 

Phrynicus, a comic poet, I. 445. 

Phrynon, of Athens, how killed by Pittacus, I. 169. 

Phthiatis, by whom inhabited, I. 7. 

Philoſophy, the birth of it, I. 185. 

Phyllidas, ſecretary to the Thebans, entertained the gover- 
nors of Thebes, II. 100. 

Phytacis, a famous Perſian captain, I. 249. 

Pindar, his death, I. 330. His character, 331. 

Piſander, fled, I. 429 

Piſander, admiral of the Spartans, his character, II. 66. 
Killed, 78. 

Piſiſtratus, his charaQer, I. 181, 182. He uſurped the 
government, ibid. Diſplaced by Megacies and Lycurgus, 
192. Reſtored by Megacles, he retired, and afterwards 
returned again to Athens, his death, 193. His charac- 
ter, 194. 

Piſſuthnes, a Perſian, governor of Sardis, I. 316. 

Pitholaus, quitted Pheræ, II. 237. 

Pittacus, how he killed Phrynon of Athens, I. 169. Ranked 
among the ſeven wiſe men, 170. 

Pitthers, entertained Ægeus, by whoſe daughter Ægeus had 
Theſcus, I. 145. . | 

Plague at Athens, I. 340. Broke out again, 362. 

Platæa, the battle there, I. 262. Surprized, 332. 

Platæaus, their alliance with Athens, I. 197. Privileges 
granted them, 264, Their anſwer to Archidamus, 343. 

Beſieged, 
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Beſieged, 344. Some eſcape, 254. The reſt ſurren- 
dered, 356. The city demolithd, 359. 

Avon £5 I. 81. 

Plato, his death and character, II. 257, 258, 259. 

Plato, of en,” II. 274. 

Plutarchus, or Clitarchus, of Eretria, II. 298. 

Podarces, fon of Lacmedon, taken priſoner by Hercules, I. 
43. Afterwards called Priamus, 44. 

Poetry, when it began, I. 28. The full age of it, 446, 

Polemarks, of Thebes, II. 95. 

Polycaon, one of the fons of Lelex, married Mefjene, daugh- 
ter of [r:opas, King of Argos, I. 62. 

Pollux and Caſtor, Argonauts, I. 35. Called Dieſcuris, 65. 

Polybides, beſieged and took Olynthus, II. 98. 

Polychares, a Meſſentan, his ſtory, 1. 96. 

Polycrates, uſurped the government of Samos, I. 196. Be- 
trayed to the Perſians, and nailed to a croſs, 197. 

Polydectes, King of Sparta, ſon of Eunomus, I. 69. 

Polydorus, colleague with Theopompus, I. 95. 

Polydorus, fon of Cadmus, married the daughter of Nyfeus, 
and had a fon named Labdacus, I. 122. 

Polydore, killed by his brother Polyphron, II. 137. 

Pulymnis, one of the belt ſchools in Greece, II. 187. 

Polynices, ſon of Oedipus by Fecaſta, he married the daugh- 
ter of Adraſtus, I. 125. The father of Therſander, 128. 

Polypides, a King of Sicyon, I. 14. 

Polyphron, killed by his nephew Alexander, I. 137. 

Pohtropus, a Spartan commander, II. 133. Killed in bat- 
tle, 134. | 

Potidæa revolted, I. 321. Was beſieged, 322, Surren- 
dered, 343. | 

Pretus and Acriſius twins, I. 26. Pretus the father of 
Megapenthes, 32. King of Argus, 112. 

Pretides, cured of madneſs by the uſe of Hellebore, I. 32. 

Praxitas, a Spartan commander, II. 79. 

Priam, his quarrel with Agamemnon, for what, I. 43. 
Firſt called Pedarces, 44. Had fifty ſons, ibid. Would 
not deliver up Helen, 48. Murdered, 54. 

Prieſtcraft, I. 27. 

Procles and Euriſibenes, twins, joint Kings of Sparta, I. 
66, 67. 

85 brother of Atlas, an account of him, I. 21. 

Propodas, King of Corinth, I. 112. 

Proſtitutes 


Fr 

Proſtitutes diſtinguiſhed by their garments, I. 178. 

Protectors of Greece, the Athenians called themſelves fo, 
L425; 

Proteins flain in the firſt conflict with Troy, I. 48. 

Protectors or arbitrators of Greece, the Spartans called 
themſelves ſo, II. 63. | 

Prumnes, ſucceeded Agelas in Corinth, I. 113. 

Pruning Hook of his Periods, Phocion ſo called by De- 
moſthenes, II. 299. 

Proxenus, commanded two thoufand Bweotians for Cyrus, II. 
24. What he faid to the Perfian heralds, 31. Be- 

| headed, 35. His character, 38. Was a Bavtan, ibid. 

Prytanicum, a council hall, built by Theſeus, I. 149. 

Prytanis, reigned in Sparta, I. 69. 

Prytanis, a title inſtead of King, I. 114. 

Pjammeticus, King of Corinth, I. 119. 

Ptolomeus, King of Thebes, I. 129. 

Pylus, taken by the Athentans, I. 364. 

Pythagoras, I. 52. His travels to Apt, 189. His death, 
190. The manner of his inſtructing his ſcholars, 191. 
His opinion of the foul, 192. 

Pythia, a priceleſs of flo, I. 28. Corrupted by Cleo- 
Menes, 219. 


Python, a Byzantine, oppoſed Dems/thenes, II. 313. 
Q. 


Waternion of Pyilageras, what it was, I. 192. 
Ks Prern, or hand-mill, to grind corn, I. 62. 
Duinguatria of Rome, or chariot. races, I. 140. 


R, 


& Adamanthus, King of Crete, for his wiſdom and juſtice, 
called One of the infernal Judges, I. 70. 

R ſuces, a Perfian, his offer to Cimon, I. 209. 

Religion, the neceſſity of making a ſhew of it, I. 73. 
Great varieties of religions in Greece, 132. Made uſe 
of as a cloak by Themiſtocles, 284. 

Retreat, See Aenophon. x 

Rhetra, I. 73. A clauſe inſerted in it, 96. 

Rydes, commotions there, II. 86, 


8. Sf. 
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Se, band of Carthaginians, II. 287. 
Sacred, battalion of three hundred, II. 109, Or band 
of lovers, 110. 

Saite, an Agyptian colony, I. 131. Minerva was their 
chief deity, 132. 

Samian expedition, I. 314. 

Samos, reduced, I. 216. 

Samos, beſieged, II. 223. 

Sanctuary men, I. 360. 

Sappho, when ſhe lived, I. 170. Her reply to Alcæus, her 
character, in love with Phan, called The tenth Muſe, 
171. 

Saturn, a common name for ancient Kings, I. 33. 

Satyrus, a player, encouraged Demęſihenes to proceed in 
oratory, II. 243. 

Sciences, when firſt began, I. 21. 

Sclavi, a name given to ſlaves, I. 68. 

Scylla and Charybdis, I. 36. 

Schthia, peopled molt part of Europe, I. 5. 

Scythians, fancied themſelves the firſt race of mankind. 
I. I. 

Scytaliſm, a maſſacre ſo named, II. 135. 

Sea- coaſts, why laſt inhabited, I. 5. 

Seuthes, aſſiſted by Acnaphon's forces, II. 50. 

Sicany, the people of Sicily, II. 271. 

Sicily, commotions there, I. 362. Make peace, 370. At 
war with Athens, 403. An end of the war, 423. 

Sicily, what happened there, II. 270. Who the firſt in- 
habitants thereof, 271. | 

Siculi, the inhabitants of Sicily ſo called, 74id, 

Siege, the firſt regular one, I. 344, 345. | 

Senators, not Jeſs than ſixty years old, I. 74. They the 
ſupreme court of judicature, ibid. | 

Seriphus, an iſland, I. 30. 

Sicyon, the firſt kingdom in Greece, I. 13. So called from 
Sicyon King thereof, 14. Annexed to Argos, 17. 

Sicyonia, part of Peloponneſus, ſo called from Sicyon, I. 14, 

Sicyphus, the founder of Corinth, his ſtory, the father of 
Glacus, I. 111. 5 


Sima 


IN DUE :s 


Simonides, cultivated poetry, invented artificial memory, 
I. 292. 


Sitalces, King of Thrace, in alliance with Athens, I. 338. 
Entered Macedonia, 347. 

Social war, II. 194, 221. The end of it, 224. 

Socrates, endeavoured to ſtir up the people againſt the 
thirty tyrants, II. 8. Accuſed, 54. His defence, 55. 
Ranked among the chriſtian philoſophers, 56. Propo- 
ſals made to him, 57. Condemned and executed, 58, 
He refuſed to eſcape out of gaol, id. His character, 
58, 59, 00. 

Socrates, of Achaia, commanded five hundred forces for 
Cyrus, II. 24. Joined Cyrus, 25. Beheaded, 35. His 
character, 38. 

Secrates, a friend to Aſcibiades, I. 389, 390. The Great 
Hero in philoſophy, 446. 

Solomon's temple when built, I. 20, 

Salon regulated the courts of judicature at Athens, I, 134, 
135. His wiſdom and integrity, he recovered Salamis, 
choſe Archon, reformed the ſtate, 174. He releaſed 
debtors, 175. His laws, 178. He reformed the Ca- 
lendar, 179. Why he travelled, 181. What he faid 
to Piſiſiratus, 182. Why he quitted Athens, his con- 
ference with Craſus, 183. His death and character, 
184. | 

Sophenetus, commanded one thouſand of Cyrus's forces, 
II. 24. 

Sophacles, Admiral of the Athenians, I. 363. 

Saphocles, improved tragedy, why ſurnamed the Bee, I. 


444. 

Soſias, the Syracu/ian. joined Cyrus, II. 25. 

Sous, ſucceeded his father Procles in Sparta, I. 67. Be- 
lieged by the Clitoriaus, GS. 

Sparta, by whom built, I. 63. Often called Lacedæmon, 
ibid, Reſpected by Zgypt, Phænicia, and all the Gre- 
cians, 88, Defects in the government, ibid, Spartan 
broth, I. 789. 

Spartans, their manner of educating their children, I. 79, 
80, 81, Men not marry until thirty, and women not 
until twenty years of age, 82. Their wars with the 
Argives, 100, Why they had a mind to declare war 
with Athens, 273. Declared war with Athens, 324. See 
Lacedæmon. 7 


Spartans, 


IN D E X. 

Spartans, their gencrous behaviour when they conquered 
Athens, II. 2. Riches got footing there, 4. Were 
Sovereigns of Greece, 22. Had the chicf direction of 
the Greeks affairs, 53. Their quarrel and war with the 
£leans, 62, 63. Were proof againſt bribery longer 
than the other Greeks, 70. By whom joined, 76. Gain 
the victory, 77. Make overtures of peace, 82. Their 
infolence after the peace with Perſſa, 92, 93, 98. Their 
tyranny, 105. Inclined to peace, 116. Defeated by 
the Thebans, 26. Their behaviour after their defeat 
by the Thebans, 128. Confpiracies at Sparta, and how 
lupprefled, 145, 146. They divide the command with 
the Athenians, 147. Their publick rejoicing on a vic- 
tory, 152. Their ſervile court to Dionyſius of Sicily, 
169. Agree to aſſiſt the Mantineans, 177. Create 
treth diſturbances, 238. Unite with the Athenians, 297. 

Sphacteria taken, 1. 367. 

Sphinx, what it was, I. 124. Her riddle, 125. 
Sphedrias, a Shartan commander, his deſigns againſt the 
Athenians miſcarried, Il. 104. Killed in battle, 126. 
Steſichorus, advanced the Lyrick mule, compared to Homer. 

he oppoſed Phalaris, I. 172. 

Sthenelaidas, a Spartan perſuaded him to declare war againſt 
Athens, K 324. 

Sthenelas, King of Argos, the ſon of Cratopurs, I. 22. 
Reigned eleven years, 24. | | 

Sthenelus, the ſon of Perſeus, I. 3 

Struthas, a Perſian commander in lower 4/za, II. 85. 

Sylc/on, brother of Polycrates, I. 197. 

Symphlegades, I. 36. 

Syraciiſians, their ſcoff at Niczas, I. 403. Beſieged, 405. 
Received ſupplies from Sparta, 408. Their Victorics, 
418, 419. 

Syracuſe, the metropolis of Sicihh, I. 115. 

Syracuſe, the metropolis of Szcily, II. 271. Some account 

of it, 272. Re-pcoplcd, 284. Liberty reſtored, 288. 


. 


7 uſurped Ob, and at war with the Perſians, 

II. 19 

Tactics, 3 well ſkilled in them, II. 189. 

Tanagra, the battle there, I. 302. 
Targets, 


. 


Targets, when firſt uſed in battle, I. 26. 

Taurus, an officer belonging to Minos, I. 147. 

Tax, the firſt in Greece, I. 274. 

T axes, raiſed ih Athens, II. 254. 

Taygetus, the name of a mountain, where deformed and 
DE children were by Lycurgus's law, left to periſh, 

Turi battle, II. 151. 

Tegyra, a battle there, II. 108. 

Tegeans, routed the Spartans, a people of Arcadia, I. 19. 

Telchines, I. 71. 

Telecles, King of Sparta, how killed, I. 92. 

Telemon, father of Ajax, one of the Argonauts, I. 35. 

Teleſtes, ſon of Ar iſtomedes, deprived of his kingdom by his 
uncle Agemon, he killed Alexander the fon of Agemon, 

and was killed by Automenes, I. 114. | 

Telutias, a Spartan Admiral, II. 79. Sent to Rhoades, 86. 
Deſtroyed and took ſeveral Athenian veſſels, 89. Killed 
in battle, 97. His character, id. | 

Tens King of Argos, why and by whom murdered, 

60. 

Temple of the furies, Sparta compared to it, II. 138. 
Ten men appointed inſtead of the thirty tyrants, and fol- 

' Jowed their example, II. 18, Excepted out of the 
peace, 20, Had the government, 72. 

Ten thouſand, their expedition, II. 54, 266. 

Teribazus, a Perſian governor of Sardis, II. 82. 

Teucer, King of Te, I. 41. 

Teucri, the people of Troy, fo called from Teucer, I. 42. 

Thales, the Poet and Lawgiver, went to Sparta with H- 
curgus, I. 70. His notion of the ſoul, thought water 
the ficſt principle of all things, 188. 

Theatrical money, Il. 255. | 

| Thebans, engage againſt Sparta, II. 70. Recover their 

Citadel, gg. Were againſt a peace, 117. Their city 

beſieged before Troy was beſieged, ibid. Their victory 

over the Spartans, 126, 127. Their allies, 137. T hey 

attacked Sparta, but were repulſed, 140. heir grief 

for the death of Pelopidas, 168. Their glory raiſed by 

Epaminondas, 193. See Epaminondas. They called in 

Philip to their aſſiſtance, and the ill conſequences of it, 
You. II. Cc 261, 
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261, Enter into an alliance with Athens, 31 ;. Severely 


uſed by Philip, 320. 

Theban war, thirty years before the war with Troy, I. 126. 

Thebe, the wife of Alexander of Pherg, II. 154. Aſſiſted 
in the murdering of him, 174. 

Thebes, the capital of Bevtia, I. 120. So called from 
Thebes in Agypt, from whence they came, 121. Taken, 
125. 

T hemi/tacles, diſtinguiſhed himſelf at the battle of Mara- 
than, I. 225. A ſaying of his, 227, His advice and 
the ſucceſs of it, 242. His advice and replies, 224, 
225, His meſſage to Xerxes, 246. His other meſſage, 
252. The reward of wiſdom and conduct given ta 
him, 254. A laying of his, 255. Walled Athens, 
270. Would have burned the Spartan fleet, 2751, Had 
been baniſhed, 278, He fled to 4/ia, and what he ſaid 
to Xerxes, 279. His death, 280. His character, 281, 
282, 283, 284, 285. 

Theognis, a poet, I. 226, 

Theomeſtor, a famous Perſian captain, I. 249. 

T heophraſius, what he ſaid of Demoſthenes and Demades, II. 
251. 

Theo pompus, ſucceeded Nicander, King of Sparta, I. 93, 
His conceſſions artſully reſtrained, 95. | 

T heopompus, a Spartan commander, {lain in battle, II. 109. 

Theras, appointed protector of Sparta during the minority 
of his nephews, I. 6 

Theramenes, of Athens, undertook to make peace with 
Sparta, I. 442. 

Theramenes, one of the thirty tyrants, proteſted againſt 
their proceedings, accuſed by Critias, Il. 6. Con- 

demned and executed, 7. His character, 8, . 

Thermopyie, I. 236. ' he battle there, 238, 239. 

FR nr, lon of Polynices, prevented T hebes being demo- 
liſhed, I. 128. 

Thbeſeus, King of Attica, I. 16. One of the Argonauts 

 Meagea fell in love with him, 36. Was the ſon of 
Egeus by Athra, went to Athens, imitated Hercules, 145. 
His exploits, 146. Went to Crete as a tribute to Mi- 
2205, Ariadne fell in love with him, 147, Succeeds his 
father as King of Athens, he alters the ſtate. 148. 
tiled ſecond founder of Athens, he inſtituted the 1/hmian 

games, 
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games, his voyage to the Euxine ſea, whence he had 

is wife Antiope, or Hippolyte, 150, His friendſhip 
with Pirithous, he ſtole Helena from Sparta, 151. His 
death, 152. Demophon was his ſon, 153. 

Theſmathete, reviſed and repealed the laws, I. 179. Their 
vow, 180. 

Thimbron, the Spartan General, II. 50. Takes the Greet 
army under his command, 52. Took ſeveral places, 
why recalled and baniſhed, 54. Killed, 85. 

Thirty tyrants at Athens, II. 2. Their proceedings, 5. 
Their cruelties, 10, 15. They murdered the inhabi- 
tants of Eleuſis, 16. Removed from the government, 
and ten appointed in their ſtead, 18. Excepted out of 
the peace, 20. 

Thoas, King of Corinth, I. 112. 

Thraſybulus, perſuaded the Athenians to recal Alcibiades, I. 
427. Was an Admiral, 430. 

Thraſybulus, oppoſed the thirty tyrants, II. 15. His ge- 
nerous anſwer to the thirty, 16. His ſpeech, 17. His 
conduct, 22. | 

Thraſybulus, an Athenian, ſent to Rhodes to ſettle the com- 
motions, II. 86. Murdered, 87. His character, 88. 

Thraſybulus, the brother of Gelon, ſucceeded to Syracuſe, 
11. 273. 

Three crops, the meaning of it, I. 37. 

Three thouſand appointed by the thirty tyrants, II. 7, 
* 15. 

Thucydides, I. 311. Related to Cimon, 312. The plague 
at Athens, deſcribed by him, 340. To what he com- 
pared the leſſer ſtates of Greece, 361. Baniſhed, 372. 
His character, 373. His age and death, 375. e- 
ſcribed the ſiege of Syracuſe, 405. Maſter of hiſtory, 


447. 
2250 and Atreus, brothers, reigned jointly, I. 38. Thy- 
e/tes's ſupper, a proverb, 7614. 

Thymetes, murdered Aphidas, and uſurped the crown of 
Athens, was the laſt of the Erecthidæ, I. 154. 
Tigranes, a Perſian commander, I. 265. Killed in battle, 

266, | 
Timagoras, an Athenian, why put to death, II. 159. 
Timæus, introduced technical chronology, I. 24. 
Timandra, miſtreſs to Alcibiades, II. 10. 


Cc 2 | Timaſiau, 


. 


Timaſian, choſe General in the room of Clearchus, who 
was murdered, II. 49. 

T imocrates, {ent by the Perſians to ſtir up the Greek cities 
againſt Sparta, II. 66. His ſucceſs, 68. 

Timolaus, a Corinthian, his advice, II. 76. 

Timoleon, of Corinth, ſent to athit Syracuſe, II. 276. An 
account of him, 277. His ſucceſs, 280, Several 
places ſubmitted to him, 281 Took Vyracuſe, 283. 
His victory, 287, 288. His death and character, = F 

Timon, the man-hater, what he ſaid to Alcibiades, I 

Timophanes, brother of Timoleon, II. 276, Why Killed. 
277. 

Timdibens, an Athenian, ſon of Conon, II. 107. His ſuc- 
ceſs, 108. 

Timotheus, ſpirited up by the Athenians, II. 221. Accuſed 
by Chares, 223. Fined, 225 Withdrew to Colchis, 
where he died, 761d. His character, 229. 

Tiſamenes, the fon of Oreſtes ſucceeded bim, I. 57, 65. 

Diſplaced by the Heraclidæ, 58. 

Tiſamenus, the fon of Therſander, . Auteſion, . 128. 
Haphernes, ſeized Alcibiades, J. 430. 

Tiſſaphernes, II. 23. His opinion of Cyrus's levies, 24. 
His prop»vſals to the Greets, 33 Hi treachery, 34. 
Attacked the Greets in their retreat, but forced to re— 
tire, 41, 53. Demanded that the Greets ſhould with- 
draw out of the country, 62. Endeavoured to trick 
Ageſilaus, 66, Why beheaded, ibid. 

Tithrauſtes, general of the Perſians, againſt the Spartans, 
II. 66. 

Tolmidas, of Athens, I. 204. 

Tranſmigration of fouls, I. 192, Worſhip the ſame gods 
as the Greeks, 42 

Trojans, worſted in the ſecond engagement, their alli— 
ances, I. 49. Very little done in the war, from the firſt 
to the tenth year, 50, Their forces, 51, heir chief 
battles, 51, 52. 

l King of Argos, ſon of For las, and father of 72 
US, A 

| Tien, taught the Athenians to manure the nd. 


Tres i 31. The ſon of Erefthonens, and called the city 
r 77a, 42 2 | 


Trey, 


IN D EX. 


Troy, the deſtruction of it, I. 39. Aſcribed to earth- 
quakes, 40. The hiſtory of it, 21. Taken, 54. 

Tydeus, mariied the daughter of Adraſtus, I. 125. 

7 ymochares, an Athenian admiral, worſted by the Spartans, 
[. 429. | | | 

7 father of Caſtor and Pollux, built the ſhip Argo, 
I. 35. Was ſon « f Oebalus by Gorgophone, 63. His 
wife was the famous Leda, Clytemne/tra and Helena, were 
his daughters, 64. 

Tyrants, compared et beaits of prey, I. 34. 

T yrants the thirty at Athens, II. 2. Their proceedings, 

Their cruelties, 10, 15. (See thirty.) 

Tirybazus, offered the Greeks free paſſage in their retreat, 
not to ravage his country, II. 42. 

Tyrrheni, who they were, I. 6. 

Tyrieus, an Athenian, ſent to Sparta, I. 104. Encou- 
raged them to continue the war, 105. Made free of 
Sparta, 108, His poetry, ibid. 


U. 


Lyſſes, went to demand Helena, I. 48. Accuſed Pa- 
lamedes, as a traytor, 50. 


W. 


WI men of Greece, ſeven, their names, I, 18 5. 
IViſeft man, Socrates fo ſtiled by the oracle, II. 61. 
Wooden horſe, or Trejan horſe, I. 53. 


X. 


MAribiphus, the Athenian admiral, I. 265. 


Xantbus, laſt King of Thebes, killed by Melanthus, 
I. 129. 


Xanthus, King of Beotia, how killed, I. 154. 

Kanthicles, choſe general in the room of Socrates, who 
was murdered, 11, 40. 

Xenias, commanded four thouſand Greeks for Cyrus, II. 
24. He deſerted, 25. 

Xenophon, gives a fine character of Cyrus, II. 31. His 
anſwer to the Per ſian heralds, ibid. Choſe general in 
the room of Proxenus, who had been murdered, 46. 
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His retreat, 41, 42, 43, 44. The number of the 
forces, 44. Accuſed, but acquitted with applauſe, 45. 
The army divided and re- united, 47. He defeated 
Pharnabazus, 48. Appeaſed the army, 48, 49. Leaves 
the army, but returned to it, 5o. Again accuſed but 
acquitted, 51. His ſucceſs, ibid. The end of that 
expedition, 53. His death and character, 214, 215, 
216. 

Xerxes, his contempt of the Greeks, I. 230. He de- 
manded earth and water of them, 231. His joy to 
behold his forces, but contemplates on mortality, 232. 
His paſlage into Europe, 233. The number of his 
forces, 234. His meſlage to the Greets, 238. His 
march, 243. Entered Athens, ibid. His flight, 253. 
Retired from Sardis, his ſcandalous life, 269. 

Authus, fon of Hellen, married Creuſa daughter of Erec- 
theus, by whom he had Jon, I. 142. He quitted Athens, 
143. Where he died, 144. 


Z. 


Acynthus, commotions there, II, 115. 

Zeno, why he quitted dealing in bottomry, II. 247. 
Zethes, ſon of Antiope, I. 123. 
Zeuxippus, a King of Sicyon, I. 14. 
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